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The Empire 


weeks. The Supreme Court 
at Washington has 
decided that it has juris- 
diction to hear the appli- 
cation for a writ of 
prohibition against the 
Alaska Court in the case 
of the seizure of the 
Canadian sealing vessel in 
Behring Sea. The initial 
step, therefore, of trans- 
ferring this controversy 
from diplomacy to the 
judicial arena is not 
barred. This is of good 
omen. The first tie be- 
tween the Empire and 
the Republic will be 
judicial rather than politi- 
cal, and we catch a 
glimpse into the future— 
the ultimate federation of 
the whole English-speak- 
ing world—through the 
door which the Supreme 


Court declares must be 
left ajar. SIR CHARLES TUPPER. 





and the have been many things of much internal politics. 
Republic. interest to chronicle in the last few indeed turning upon no other question save this alone, 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


March 2nd, 1891. 


O the English-speaking world there are beginning more and more to dominate questions of 
The Elections in the Dominion are 


Upon what terms shall 
Canada be towards— the 
Empire and towards the 
Republic? Sir John 
Macdonald, the premier, 
with his fidus Achates, 
Sir Charles Tupper, Com- 
missioner of the Do- 
minion and _ heir - pre- 
sumptive to the premier- 
ship, havo appealed to the 
Canadians for a majority 
in favour of tho mainten- 
ance of the Imperial 
connection, while they 
have endeavoured by every 
means in their power to 
make each elector feel 
that in voting for their 
opponents ho was voting 
in favour of the annexation 
of the Dominion to the 
United States. This may 
be clever electioneering, 
and it seems likely to be 
crowned with immediate 
success. But from the 


The Canadian Elections, which take place point of view of the maintenance of the Imperial 

Elections in On March 5th, have brought into clear fabric, Sir John Macdonald's tactics are more men- 
Canada. relief the fact that the exterior relations acing even than Sir Richard Cartwright’s aspirations 
of the English-speaking communities to each other for free trade with the United States. No doubt it 
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was very tempting to attach the stigma of treason to 
the Opposition, but it is the last resort, and the 
temporary advantage which it may bring to a party 
is dearly bought at a price which the State 
must pay. It is deplorable to see the integrity of 
the Empire and the maintenance of the British 
Dominion used as counters in the electioneering 
game. ‘They ought to be above discussion, beyond 
dispute. He does a poor service to his country who, 
for the sake of defeating his adversary, contriygs to 
convince the larger half 
of his fellow-subjects 
thatthesmaller half are 
disloyal to the Crown. 
A nation so divided 
against itself cannot 
be expected to stand. 


Canada the tis note- 
pivatot Anglo wor thy 

Relations. that the 
controversy in Canada 
has arisen out of 
questions of tariff. 
The Canadian Oppo- 
sition demand free 
trade with the United 
States, while propos- 
ing to maintain the 
protective tariffagainst 
the rest of the world, 
England included. 
Against this proposal 
to establish closer re- 
lations with the United 
States than with the 
Mother Country, 
Canadian sentiment 
has revolted for a time. 
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United States, and through Canada it may be hoped 


the rest of the Empire may enter into the great 
*Zollverein of the English-speaking world. While 
Canadians have been electioneering, the New- 
foundlanders have been negotiating. They have 


made a Reciprocity Treaty with Washington, which 
they think will give them access with their 
fish to the American markets on more favourable 


terms than heretofore. As England has postponed 


the ratification of the treaty, it is believed at the 
prompting of Canada, 
the islanders are in 
a state of towering 
New- 

more 
American than Cana- 
dian already, and her 
drift to the United 


indignation. 
foundland is 


States is not likely to 
be arrested by the 
rejection of her Re- 
ciprocity Treaty. 


While Ca- 

Rivodes and nadiais 
Navy Dues. have been 

agitating, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes has been con- 
ducting in London a 
vigorous campaign in 
favour of the estab- 
lishment of a fiscal 
system by which, even 
at some expense of the 
economical advantages 
of free trade, the 
component parts of 
the British Empire 
could be more freely 
welded into one. To 


Mr. Cecil 








But solid considera- 
tions of their own 
interest will tend in- 
evitably to lead the Canadians to reconsider their 
attitude towards their great southern neighbour, 
Canada, it becomes increasingly evident, will be 
the pivot upon which will turn the future rela- 
tions of the two great branches of the English- 
speaking family. She may be the keystone 
of the arch which will unite our race, or she 
may be the cause of an accentuation and an 
aggravation of all the differences which exist be- 
tween the Empire and the Republic. Whichever 
way the elections go, Canada is certain to be driven 
to establish closer commercial relations with the 


SIR JOHN MACDONALD, 





make the British Em- 

pire self - sufficing — 
except as to cotton, which must come from the United 
States—and to give every commonwealth under 
the flag an argument in £ s. d. for remain- 
ing under the flag — this assuredly is worth 
some sacrifice. It could probably be effected with 
the least smashing of diplomatic and economic 
crockery, if the various communities which constitute 
the British Empire were to agree to levy Navy Dues 
of, say, 2 per cent. upon all goods entering their 
ports from outside the Empire, and to devote the pro- 
ceeds of these dues to the maintenance of the Navy 
which polices the seas. Any English-speaking com- 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


ty which did not contribute directly to the 
maintenance of the Navy would be treated as a 
foreign country. The sea is the highroad of our 
Empire. It is policed by our fleet; all States 
which contribute directly to the maintenance of 
that nayal police force would be exempt from the 
Naval Dues. Those who do not will pay. Thus 
by the perfectly simple operation of imposing a 
Navy Due—as we impose light dues and harbour 
dues—our colonies would get the advantage of a 
differential duty, and the Empire, as a whole, would 
obtain a naval police fund, the administration of 
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which will necessitate the establishment of closer 
relations between the world-scattered sections of our 
Empire. 

While this subject has preoccupied 
Pig vas ll Colonial statesmen in Canada and 

South Africa, its importance is gradu- 
ally being recognised at home. The debate in the 
House of Commons raised by Mr. Howard 
Vincent’s resolution in favour of differential duties 
between goods transported within the Empire 
and those coming into it from abroad, enabled Mr. 
Goschen to make a speech which was more sym- 
pathetic to the Imperial heretics than has hitherto 
been heard from a responsible Minister of the Crown. 
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Sir Lyon Playfair, of course, took up his parable and 
discoursed against the resolution from the standpoint 
of the Free Trader pure and simple, which roused 
the blood of Sir Gordon Sprigg and made him long 
to descend from the Strangers’ Gallery to the floor of 
the House, where he might have had an opportunity 
of telling our Imperial legislators a bit of the Colonial 
mind. Mr. Lowther, who has at least the courage 
of his opinions, unfurled the old flag of Protection- 
ism, and thereby gave the enemy occasion to blas- 
pheme; but on the whole the debate was an 
encouraging sign of the quickened sense of the 
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importance of our Colonial Empire. As a means 
of developing the process of political education 
which is now going on in our midst, Mr. Howard 
Vincent, and those who are working with hin, 
are engaged in founding an association which they 
call the “ United Empire Trade League,” the object 
of which is explained in the following circular :— 

The importance of developing by all possible means the 
commercial relations between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies, and between the Colonies themselves, has 
now become paramount. 

It has, therefore, been determined to establish a strong 
Association having this great aim in view, and uniting on 
a broad, popular, and patriotic foundation all societies 
and persons in the United Kingdom and throughout the 
Empire, interested in the extension of British trade, the 
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security of British capital, and the prosperity of British 
labour—whether in the factory or on the land, whether 
on shore or at sea, whether as employers or employed, 
and whether as capitalists or wage earners. 

The objects for which the United Empire Trade 
League will strive, independently of party considera- 
tions, are :— 

(a) The furtherance of advantageous trading relations 
between all who share allegiance to Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

(6) The advancement of the interests of British 
commerce throughout the world. 

The Association will be controlled by a general council, 
representing home and colonial industries. 
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military achievements, and one diplomatic and 
judicial. In Burmah there has been some fighting. 
The Tsawbwa of Wuntho, “for committing a series 
of unprovoked attacks on our posts dnd villages in 
Burmah ”—so runs the proclamation—has been de- 
posed, his palace has been burned, and a British 
force 600 strong, 200 of whom are white, has occupied 
Wuntho—not without somewhat stiff stockade fight- 


ing. In the Soudan there has been more serious 
work. ‘Tokar has been reoccupied by the Egyptian 


force under English command, after a battle in which 
1,000 of the Dervishes, under Osman Digna, were 





RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES LOWTHER, M.P. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg and Sir Alexander Galt, and 
many other. well-known Colonial statesmen, have 
intimated their intention of joining the League. It 
may be noticed in this connection that of the repre- 
sentatives of Australia who are now sitting in con- 
ference at Sydney to consider the best way to federate 
the Australian colonies the majority is overwhelmingly 
Protectionist, the Free Traders being, it is said, out- 
numbered by at least two to one. 

The task of establishing the English 
peace—I do not see why we should not 
substitute this for the old phrase, the 
Roman peace—over the Eastern world progresses 
steadily. February has been marked by two 


Englishing 
of the East. 
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killed. Tokar and Handoub are likely to be occupied 
permanently, It is the first step on the road to 
Berber, the key of the Upper Nile. A not 
less remarkable forward step was taken in Cairo in 
the middle of February, when the Khedive appointed 
Mr. Justice Scott, with an Italian assistant, as pre- 
sident of a committee for superintending native tri- 
bunals. The French, or such few of them as are 
interested in the worn-out tradition of French 
interest in the Nile Valley, are furious. But the 
incident of the Empress Frederick is sufficient to indi- 
cate that France’ has given herself up to a hopeless 
passion of hate, which renders her practically impotent 
outside her own borders. 
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In Europe there is an open sore th it 

The Open Sore refuses to heal. It is the wound which 
was inflicted upon France twenty years 

ago, when, as security against a repetition of the crime 
of 1870, Germany crushed the French armies, captured 
their capital, and dictated a peace in the Palace of 
Versailles which converted Alsace and Lorraine into 
Elsass-Lothringen. France deserved her punishment. 
. If her territory had been left intact she could have 
resented none the less bitterly her overthrow and 
. humiliation; but the loss of her frontier provinces 
has furnished her with the one plausible pretext for 
meditating that War of Revenge which, under any 
circumstances, she would have waged when the first 
opportunity offered. It was hoped, however, that 
the French, with the lapse of years, would have 
obtained sufficient mastery over their emotions to 
have consented to be civil to their conquerors—at 
least until the day of the declaration of war. The 
events of the last few days have dissipated that hope. 
The outburst of animosity on the part of the Parisian 
newspapers, on the occasion of the visit of the 
Empress Frederick to Paris, is a painful reminder 
that after the lapse of twenty years the open sore of 
France is still inflamed, and that it is not safe for a 
German to touch it even with the softest of cold cream. 
French statesmen, diplomatists, and journalists are 
much given to ridiculing M. Dérouléde in ordinary 
times. He is a madman, a poet, wn fou furieus, etc. 
etc., whom no one would treat seriously ; besides, he 
stands quite alone, is quite insignificant, and not worthy 
of notice—a mere pimple on the surface of the nation. 
That all this is the veriest nonsense is apparent enough 
to-day, when the angry hot spot of France has 
succeeded in communicating its inflammation to so 
much of the nation as to bring Europe once 
more within measurable distance of war. Hence- 
forth none of these solemn wiseacres can pre- 
tend that M. Dérouléde is une quantité négligeable. 
He may be mad, but his is a madness with which 
France is bitten ; and Europe will do well to reckon 
in future that, whenever the crisis comes, the real, 
France speaks through M. Dérouléde, and not through 
M. Ribot, or whatever respectable mediocrity may be 
installed in the Foreign Office on the Quai d’Orsay. 


The occasion which has enabled. M. 
Dérouléde to demonstrate his power 
was one which, as his friend, I wish had 
been more in accordance with the chivalry of his quix- 
otic nature. It is indeed an evil fate which compels 
patriots to insult a lady, and to help in chevying a 
guest from the hospitality of France. The incident 
of the Empress Frederick is one which'will not soon 


The Empress 
Frederick’s 
Visit. 
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be forgotten. The Queen’s daughter and the Kaiser's 
mother chivalrously essayed to make the somewhat 
perilous experiment in her own person of testing hov, 
far the flood of bitterness left by the war had been 
assuaged. Alas! she has not returned from France 


with the olive branch, but rather with themelancholy f 


experiences of the dove on its first excursion. In 
the whole waste of waters there was no resting place, 
for all the high hills that were under the heaven 
were submerged. 
follows:—When Meissonier died, the German 
Emperor wrote a letter in which he paid cordial 
tribute to the great battle-painter of contemporary 
Art. It was a recognition by the commander of 
the greatest army in the world to the fame of the 
greatest painter-laureate of Mars. The French 
were pleased, and hopes were entertained that on 
the neutral field of Art the victors and vanquished 
might meet as friends. To this the French, who were 
as much superior to the Germans on canvas as they 
were proved to be inferior in the field, might naturally 
have been expected to make no objection. At the 
forthcoming International Exhibition at Berlin the 
French artists could, in the artistic arena, avenge 
Sedan and be crowned as victors in the capital 
of the German Empire. So M. Detaille and other 
French artists consented to exhibit, and on the strength 


. of this encouraging response, the Empress Frederick, 


who is an artist before she is an empress, set off to 
Paris to make the round of the studios, to inspect 
the museum, and to make purchases for the furnish- 
ing of her new chateau in the Taunus. At first all 
went well. The French were somewhat flattered by 
the Imperial ‘homage, and the only inconvenience 
Her Majesty endured was in the excessive curiosity. 
of the reporters, who followed her everywhere 
in platoons. But after a day or two M. 
Dérouléde became uneasy. To him the presence 
of “the widow of a German general in the 
late wars” in Paris was painful, and the thought that 
French artists would exhibit in Berlin oppressed him 
like amightmare. So he began to protest in the name 
of Alsace. At first it seemed as if he would only be 
as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, but after 
a time first one paper and then another followed suit. 
An unfortunate visit paid by the Empress to the 
museum and picture galleries of Versailles, and the 
removal of a tricolour wreath by a too courteous 
attendant from a bust of Henri Reynault during her 
visit to one of the museums, irritated the national 
susceptibility, and in a moment it became evident 
that the open sore of France was almost as angry and 
as inflamed asit has been any time these twenty years, 
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The incident briefly told is as. 
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cursedaretheLhe newspapers of Paris gave tongue, 
mischief The mob, it is true, showed itself to be 

they, ete. better mannered than the journalists. 
In the streets nothing was done that dishonoured the 
reputation of France. But in the press it was far 
otherwise. One journal after another began to say 
unkind things, until it seemed as if the Empress was 
about to be driven out of Paris by a journalistic 
charivari. She was shown to the door more or less 
rudely, and the natural consequence followed. The 
Kélnische Zeitung, whose editor, a German Am- 
bassador once told me, ought to be hanged in the 
interest of the peace of Europe, responded to the 
ill-mannered and churlish articles in the French 
press by a violent and brutal rejoinder, in which he 
called M. Dérouléde and his 
friends “the scum of human 
society,” and declared that 
every German had been in- 
sulted in the person of the 
Empress. For a moment it 
really seemed as if a very 
slight unpleasantness in the 
streets of Paris might pre- 
cipitate a war at which civil- 
isation would stand aghast; 
but fortunately the Empress 
left Paris, without having been 
molested, on the morning of 
the 27th, and she is now in 
England. The incident is at 
an end, but its consequences 
remain. Europe now knows 
where France stands, and that 
when any crisis comes it is 
M. Dérouléde, and not the 
Foreign Minister, who has to 
be reckoned with as the mouthpiece of France, 
The immediate result is that the French artists are 
not going to exhibit at Berlin, and, per contra, the 
German Government, instead of relaxing the irk- 
some passport regulations which it was about to 
modify in Elsass-Lothringen, issued the following 
decree :— 

From eight a.m. on Tuesday, the 3rd inst., the Order 
of the 22nd May, 1888, concerning passports, is to be 


- carried out in all points, and especially all facilities for 


travelling with through tickets are to cease. 


France is now known to be effectively neutralised 
by her hatred of Germany. The newspapers, as usual, 
have once more led decent, peaceful people to cry, 
“Cursed are mischief - makers, for they are the 
children of the devil.” 
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The Kaiser The German Emperor is evidently deter- 
vente. mined to go his own way. Count Walder- 
see, successor of Count Moltke as the 
Staff-General, has been replaced by Gen. von Schieffen, 
formerly Quartermaster-General. Count Waldersee 
is appointed to the command of the 9th Army Corps 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and he has been promised 
the command of one of the three armies Germany 
would have to mobilise in case of war. The incident 
is notable as indicating the young Emperor’s deter- 
mination to be his own commander-in-chief. Count 
Waldersee wanted to be Count Moltke secundus. 
That post William II. reserves for himself. Report 
adds that Count Waldersee has been removed because 
he insisted on impracticably expensive schemes for 
strengthening the army. 


The past month has 
ne Baneenheon full of rumours 
Crater. about Prince Bis- 
marck. That illustrious person- 
age is in a state of irascible 
unrest. The volcano is not in 
full eruption, but there are the 
premonitory symptoms of an 
outburst. The fallen Chancellor 
chafes openly against his evil 
fate. He has secured twoorgans 
—one in Hamburg, the other 
in Munich —which keep up 
more or less well - sustained 
attacks upon General Caprivi’s 
policy, asserting that Caprivi 
had given in too much to 
England in Africa, and had 
violated the usages of office 
in publishing Prince Bismarck’s 
private memorandum that 
England was worth more to Germany than Zanzi- 
bar, or, indeed, the whole of Africa. The Prince 
told a deputation from the Aix la Chapelle Reading 
Club 
that he did not find real satisfaction in the retired life 
which he was now leading. It could not be expected of 
any one who had been engaged in politics for forty years 
that he should be indifferent to the course of events. 
There was, therefore, no reason why he should abstain 
from expressing his views on public affairs, especially 
since he saw that attempts were already beginning to be 
made to disintegrate the firm edifice of the Empire on 
different sides. 

This kind of remark naturally does not commend 
itself to the Emperor, who, on February 20th, 
addressed a significant speech to the Diet of Bran- 
denburg. “The spirit of disobedience,” said the 
young autocrat, “is creeping through the land. 
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It is trying to confuse the minds of my people 
and of the men devoted to me. It makes use of an 
ocean of printers’ ink to hide the ways which must 
be clear to anybody who knows me and my prin- 
ciples.” Lest they should be under any misappre- 
hension on that score, William II. told them, “ You 
know that I regard my whole position and my task 
as given out by Heaven, that I am called in the 
name of a higher 
Being, to whom 
I must one day 
give account.” 
He then added, 
“Branden- 
burgers, your 
Margrave is 
speaking to you! 
Follow him 
through thick and 
thin, wherever he 
shall lead you.” 
To follow the 

_ Emperor through 
thick and thin is, 
however,  any- 
thing but Prince 
Bismarck’s mood 
at present, and 
the world waits 
with interested 
curiosity to see 
what will be the 
fallen Chancel- 
lor's next move. 


Exit In Italy 
ane there has 
Rudini. been a 

sudden _ trans- 
formation. At 
the General Elec- 
tion, Signor Crispi 
carried all before 
him ; but on the 
last day of Janu- 
ary the Chamber threw him out of office by a 
majority of 186 to 123. The immediate cause 
of this sudden transformation was the con- 
temptuous reference made by Crispi in the 
Tribune to the Minghetti Ministry. It was as if 
Lord Salisbury had attacked the memory of the 
Gladstone Ministry of 1880-85. Minghetti’s former 
colleagues, who had hitherto supported Crispi, turned 
against him, and the objection of the Chamber to 
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the proposed increase of taxation brought about 
his downfall. But yesterday Signor Crispi’s Adminis- 
tration seemed destined to stand against the world. 
To-day it is already of the past. The Marquis of 
Rudini, who has succeeded him with a moderate 
programme—no increase of taxation, reduction of ex- 
penditure, status quo as to foreign politics and the 
triple alliance—is to Crispi what’ Lord Hartington is 
to Lord Salis- 
bury. His group 
is no larger than 
that of the 
Liberal Union- 
ists, but it will 
probably serve as 
a nucleus for a 
majority with 
which the King’s 
Government can 
be carried on. 
Note that Count 
Herbert Bis- 
marck is said to 
have delivered to 
Signor Crispi a 
letter from his 
father expressing 
a desire that he 
. Should remain for 
many years at 
the head of 
Italian __ politics. 
Two hours after 
the delivery of 
this letter the 
vot of the 
Chamber dis- 
missed him. 

she bo. The Latin 
cadent races have 
Latins. not been 
distinguishing 
themselves _ this 
year. On Janu- 
ary 3lst there was an abortive attempt at a 
military insurrection in Oporto in favour of a 
Republic. Two mutinous regiments seized the 
Town Hall, and, with the aid of some insurgents, 
proceeded to elect a Provisional Administration. 
About 100 had to be killed and wounded before the 
authority of the Government was restcred. The 
émeute cleared the air, and enabled the Portuguese 
Government to feel a little steadier on its feet 
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The Portuguese abortive insurrection was, how- 
ever, but child’s play compared to the horrors 
that are being perpetrated by the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans in Chili. There the insurgents control the fleet, 
while the President commands the army. The 
sea coast is patrolled by hostile ironclads, and Iquique 
has been the scene of bloody fighting. The town 
was fired by incéndiaries, while the fleet kept up an 
incessant bombardment, from which it is stated two 
hundred women and children perished. The fight- 
ing lasted from the 15th to the 20th, the town 
being surrendered to the fleet, recaptured, and again 
surrendered in the course of a week. According to 
an English captain who 
was boarded by a Chilian 
man-of-war, the country 
is under a perfect reign 
of terror. 


Husbands and fathers 
saw their wives and daugh- 
ters whipped in _ the 
public squares by drunken 
soldiers, while the officers 
were in a state of intoxica- 
tion, and paid noattention 
to the conduct of their 
men. 


The insurgents proclaim 
their intention of march- 
ing upon the capital and 
executing President 
Balmaceda and the heads 
of the Government. Some 
one certainly seems to 
stand in urgent need of 
being hanged. The only 
relief to this gloomy pic- 
ture is supplied by the 
spectacle of the helpful 
service of the British 
Admiral, who, with the 
Warspite, the Espiegle, 
and the Pheasant, prevented much loss of life 
and property; while Captain Lambton landed 
under fire m order to arrange an armistice for saving 
the women and children. The Chilians might do 
worse than place themselves, as well as their women 
and children, under the shelter of the Union Jack. 


From a photo by) 


The Royal In English politics the great event of 
Cmmre? the month has been the sudden and 
Disputes. unexpected decision of the Govern- 
ment in favour of appointing a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the questions in dispute between 


employers and employed. It is one among many 
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signs that our statesmen are recognising more and 
more that the centre of political power lies in the 
hands of the wage-earning class. The credit of this 
new departure—for new departure it is of a very 
striking kind—belongs to Sir John Gorst. Sir 
John is the ablest member of the Administration out- 
side the Cabinet. He was sent to Berlin to repre- 
sent the Empire at the Labour Congress convened 
by the German Emperor, and came back determined to 
press for a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole 
question of the condition of the British workman. 
Unfortunately, being only an Under-Secretary for 
India, and having no power behind him, he preached 
to deaf ears. Ministers 
wished to let sleeping 
dogs lie. At one time it 
seemed probable that 
they would accede to his 
request. They, however, 
speedily repented them- 
selves of their inclina- 
tions in that direction, 
and a month ago there 
seemed to be no more 
prospect of obtaining a 
Royal Commission than 
there was of abolishing 
the London fog. Sir John 
went down to make kis 
moan before his consti- 
tuents, and unfolded be- 
fore them his idea of the 
Social Programme which 
a wise Administration 
would undertake to carry 
out. This speech, like 
his other representa- 
tions, seemed in danger of 
falling flat; but in a 
fortunate hour he con- 
sented to be interviewed, and accentuated and 
emphasised his protest against the policy of his 
colleagues. After that interview Mr. Morley, 
who would have been supported by the whole 
of the Liberal party, undertook to move for a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the hours and 
conditions of labour, a motion which was certain to 
receive the support of Sir John Gorst, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and a large contingent of the Liberal 
Unionists and Tory Democrats. The knowledge of 
this arrangement was brought before Ministers within 
an hour of the Cabinet meeting on Saturday, the 21st. 
They found themselves confronted with this situa- 
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tion: If they refused to appoint a Commission, 
Mr. Morley, put in motion by their own col- 
league, Sir John Gorst, British representative 
at the Berlin Congress, would move a resolution 
which would unquestionably command the support of 
the majority of the House of Commons. The choice 
was left to them whether they would give way at 
once and monopolise the credit for their bold and 
independent initiative, or whether they would wait 
to have their hands forced by a debate which would 
enable their opponents to obtain all the credit of the 
new departure. The Cabinet showed a praiseworthy 
alacrity in recognising its own interests. Within 
two hours of the information being brought before 
the Cabinet, the decision was taken which raises 
the whole labour question before a quasi-judicial 
Commission. Much, of course, will depend upon the 
constitution of the Commission, but Ministers have 
everything to gain by making it as strong and repre- 
sentative as possible, and no mistakes in its constitu- 
tion can seriously diminish the importance of its 
appointment. The issue of the Royal Commission is 
a declaration, on the part of the Government, that 
the existing conditions of labour are unsatisfactory, 
and that it is the duty of the State to put in motion 
all the machinery at its disposal for the purpose of 
ascertaining in what way its conditions can best be 
improved. 


I give elsewhere the summary of the 
interview with Sir John Gorst, which 
may be regarded as the causa causans 
of the Commission, from which it will be seen how 
clearly the more intelligent Conservatives recognise 
that the social question will constitute the politics 
of the future. The same conviction is felt no less 
strongly on the Liberal side, and we may now expect 
to see both parties bidding against each other as to 
which will go the farthest and prove: the wisest in its 
suggestions for improving the condition of labouring 
men and labouring women. The Liberals have not yet 
formulated their Social Programme, which is not 
likely to differ very materially from that of Sir John 
Gorst’s, with the exception of certain additions, the 
discussion of which will at least be a welcome change 
from the wearisome banalities which for so long have 
occupied the attention of our public speakers. The 
extent to which the State can interfere in restricting 
child labour and in regulating the hours of adults, the 
demand for a graduated Income tax, and the possi- 
bility of dealing drastically with the Land Question 
—these questions are now coming to the front with 
a rush and thereby forcing into the background the 


The Politics 
of the 
Future. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


question of Home Rule. The British public, it is 
said, can only think of one thing at a time. 
Hitherto Ireland has occupied its attention, but signs 
are not wanting that Ireland is about to take a back 
seat. 


The Eclipse We shall probably not lose any time in 
of _ establishing a system of Home Rule in 
Home Rule. Treland if for the next two years we do 
not think. so much about it. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that unless a sudden and salutary 
change comes over the minds of Mr. Parnell and 
his supporters—whether we think about it or 
whether we do not—Home Rule will be for some time 
to come entirely out of the range of practical politics. 
This is not because the majority of the British 
electorate has changed its mind as to the abstract 
right of Home Rule; it is only because Mr. Parnell, 
by the conduct which he is pursuing by appealing to 
the Irish mob against the representatives of the Irish 
constituencies, and in forcing his appeal by the 
argument of the blackthorn, is rendering it quite 
impossible to carry Home Rule. If Mr. Parnell 
insists upon converting Ireland into Donny- 
brook Fair, then Ireland will continue to be 
treated as Donnybrook Fair for some time to 
come. He has it in his own hands, and if 
he persists, Home Rule will be laid on the shelf. 
It is absurd to say that this decision has been 
arrived at from any lukewarmness towards Home 
Rule on the part of Liberals, it is simply a 
recognition of plain and unmistakable facts. When 
the Baltic is closed to navigation by the ice of 
winter, no mariner in his senses ventures to make the 
voyage from London to St. Petersburg. It is not 
because he does not want to get there, it is simply 
because he cannot drive his ship through the ice floes 
which block the Baltic. He will go as soon as the ice 
melts, but until then he will go elsewhere. Just so 
it is with the Liberal party; Mr. Parnell is prac- 
tically freezing over the Irish Baltic, and until that 
ice is out of the way we are compelled to choose 
other channels for doing our business. 

Mr. Parnell, it is declared, has not the support of 
the substantial men either in America or in Australia. 
He has, however, the support of Mr. William O’Brien, 
who in the abortive Boulogne negotiations did all in 
his power to rehabilitate Mr. Parnell. Mr. Dillon 
was as pronounced an opponent of Mr. Parnell’s. 
When the negotiations failed, the two patriots, agree- 
ing on nothing else, agreed to surrender themselves 
to Mr. Balfour’s gaolers; and they are now in prison 
serving out their six months, Herein, alas! may we 
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not see foreshadowed the result of Mr. Parnell’s 
rebellion on the fate of his country. Irishmen will 
not agree, and so Ireland remains under coercion. 


* Parliament is sitting, and business is pro- 
gressing. The Tithes Bill has passed the 
Commons, and is well through the Lords. 
Ministers have introduced their new Factory Bill with- 
out making any provision for enforcing the emancipa- 
tion of children of from ten to twelve from labour— 
a reform which they expressly sanctioned at Berlin. 
It is one thing, however, to pass an abstract resolu- 
tion at an International Congress ; it is altogether 
another thing to give practical effect to your pious 
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From St. Stephen's Review.] 


resolutions by an Act of Parliament. Mr. Morley’s 
resolution condemning the conduct of the Irish 
Government at Tipperary was rejected by a majo- 
rity of seventy-five. On the other hand, the 
proposal to disestablish the Welsh Church was only de- 
feated by a majority of thirty-two. The most important 
electoral event was the return of Mr. Manfield for 
Northampton in place of Mr. Bradlaugh by a 
majority of in 1,713. The heavy increase of the 
Liberal majority, from 720 in 1886 to 1,713 
in 1891, did much to inspire the Liberals and to con- 
vince the Unionists that the Home Rule cause 
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was capable of surviving even the rebellion of Mr. 
Parnell, 


The Boy- The industrial world has been convulsed 

cotting of by strikes, chiefly in the shipping trade, 

Blacklegs. the centre of disturbance lately having 
been Cardiff, with collateral developments in London. 
The Scotch railway strike has been settled by tho 
defeat of the men. It seems probable that the ship- 
ping strikes will end in the same way. The attempt 
to boycott all blacklegs can only have a chance of 
success when the unionists have practically enrolled 
all but a mere fringe of the workmen belonging to 
their trade. In other words, compulsion can only 





WHAT IS GAMBLING? 


succeed when it is but the finishing stroke in driving 
home a conviction which has been sedulously propa- 
gated with success by the usual methods of argument 
and persuasion, and a demonstration of the benefits 
arising from unionism. Compulsion in the present 
state of the shipping trade, to say the least, is 
premature. 

Cheating The social world in England has been 

at Cards <candalised by an incident which, how- 
high places. ever insignificant in itself, is not a very 
pleasant symptom of modern manners and modern 
morals in high places. To the ordinary honest 
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man who never gambles, the line between cheating 
and gambling seems so thin that the offence imputed 
on this occasion does not appear so frightfully heinous. 
It is otherwise with that exclusive and peculiar 
section of mankind known as Society. Per- 
haps for the very reason that the boundary line 
between gambling and cheating is so shadowy, the 
gaming classes have agreed to regard cheating at 
cards as an unpardonable offence. In their social 
ethics it corresponds to that mysterious sin of which 
it is written in the Gospels, “All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men,” but that par- 
ticular blasphemy shall not be forgiven unto men, 
neither in this world, nor in the world to come. 
A man may ruin his friend’s only daughter; he may 
corrupt his neighbour’s wife, and destroy his neigh- 
bour’s home, and Society indignantly denounces all who 
object to him as if they were Pharisees and persecutors. 
But if in the dealing 
out bits of coloured 


OF REVIEWS. 


with before their tale is complete. Such at least is the 
statement of those who six months ago declared 
that “ Carotty Nell” was doomed to die; and as they 
were right in her case, it is probable they may be 
right in the other. Thuggee is a form of crime 
familiar enough in India, It is somewhat startling 
to find that in the capital of the world, under the 
very eyes of the ubiquitous police and the still more 
ubiquitous reporter, it is enabled to preserve as 
impenetrable a secrecy as if it were in the midst of 
an Indian jungle. 
_The Catholic While Thuggee is unchecked in 
yr sos spats ed Whitechapel, and gambling, with or 
Adulterers. without cheating, is the amusement 
of Royalty, it is not, perhaps, to be wondered at 
that the moral sense of many Irishmen should be so 
far dulled as to lead them to sacrifice their 
religion and their morality to their devotion to Mr, 
Parnell, or that the 
Liberal caucus of the 





pasteboard he | should 
take an unfair advan- 
tage, so as to cheat his 
neighbour of a £5 note, 
away with him, away 
with him! it is not fit 
for such a man to live— 
at least, not in the social 
circle which he has 
hitherto graced with 
his presence. It is very 
absurd, no doubt, but 


SCENE of WHITECHAPEL MURDERS. 














Forest of Dean should 
have asked Sir Charles 
Dilke to stand as a 
candidate before he had 
cleared his character by 
law. Fortunately, in 
the midst of this general 
deliquescence of public 
morality, the Catholic 
Church stands firm on 
one side and the Eng- 
lish Nonconformists on 
the other. The Irish 








it exists. And _ the 
gravity of the alleged 
offence is, that it is a violation of the only ethical code 
to whichSociety attaches supreme importance. As this 
violation was said to have been committed in the very 
presence of the Heir-Apparent, the supreme pontiff 
of the social hierarchy, it is as if a heretic had 
denounced Transubstantiation at the footstool of the 
Pope. 

When uppercrust Society was fluttered by 
Weegee ti the scandal of Tranby Croft, another 

Whitechapel murder, on February 13th, 
once more called attention to the conditions of life in 
the East of London. It was known six months ago 
that the woman in question was marked for destruc- 
tion. The gang of Thugs who ply their trade in 
Whitechapel have still another victim to make away 


BishopsandArchbishops 
have practically put the National League outside the 
pale of Catholic sympathies. The Archbishop of Dublin 
has publicly rebuked the Freeman’s Journal, and the 
Irish Bishops have officially called upon their clergy to 
warn their flocks against having anything to do with 
Mr. Parnell. When Dr. Walsh repairs to Rome to 
open the College of St. Patrick on the 17th inst. he 
will be able to assure the Pope that in this grave crisis 
his representatives have done their duty. As for Sir 
Charles Dilke, the Nonconformists, who forced the 
Irish to repudiate Mr Parnell, cannot allow a man 
found guilty, after full and open trial, of charges 
immeasurably more heinous than the Irish leader, to 
return to public life until he has either cleansed his 
character or pleaded guilty and repented of his crime. 
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OBITUARY. 


Dean Plumptre of Wells, 69 
Elie Berthet, French novelist, 75 


. Rosine Blech, contralto singer. 


Emile Blauwaert, Flemish singer. 
J. Lamborn Cock, 82 
Thomas Molineux, 88 


. Cyril Lytton Farrar. 
. Mrs. Moxon, widow of tHe ‘‘ Poets’ 


Publisher,” 82 


5. Rev. Wm. Evans, ‘‘ Patriarch” of 


the Welsh pulpit, 96 


Dr. Jos. M‘Kay, 


Cazt. Jovis, aeronaut, 46. 
. Mester Rider Haggard. 
. Sir William Fitzherbert, Speaker, 


om 


New Zealand. 
Rev. Wm. Freeman. 


10. James Redpath, Irish Nationalis*. 
Avgusta_ Berg, 


Mdme, 
ar ist. 


Lady Emily Pepys, 61. 

ll. ‘‘Sister Patrocinio,” Abbess of the 
Convent of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at Guadelajava, 91. 

John Nicol, journalist, 45, 
12. Musurus Pacha, formerly Turkish 


Ambassador in London, 83. 
Brigadier-Gen. Auchinleck. 


13. 


ws) 


ILLIAM TECUMSEH 
SHERMAN was one 

of the greatest generals, 
on the Union side, of 
the American Civil War. 
Born in Ohio in 1820, he 
was regularly trained 
for the military profes- 
sion, graduating at West 
Point, in 1840, sixth in 
his class. He at once 
received a commission 
in the Artil'ery, ard 
after some service in the 
“little wars,” went into 
business, and into the 
law. On the outbreak 
of the Civil War he re- 
entered the army as 
Colonel of the 13th 
Regulars, and his great 
career began. In 1863 
he made a _ brilliant 
march to reinforce 
relieved 
Burnside, who was be- 
lieved to be on the brink 
of starvation. In March 
of the folowing year he 


Grant, and 


assumed command of 
the Western Armies. 


While Grant was be- 
ginning h’s movement 
on Richmond, Sherman 
set out against Johnston 
—the only general on 
the Confederate side 
who survives, and who, 


President of 
Methodist College, Belfast. 

Freeman H. Moree, formerly United 
States Consul-General in London, 
84, 


Swedish 
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. Col. Richard Dyott, ex-M.P., 82. 
Admiral Porter, of the United States 
Navy, 76. 
Dr. J. F. Stevenson. 


. Gen. Sherman, 71. 


Baron Nicolai, of La Grande Char- 
treuse. 
John Jackson, contractor. 


. M. Jongkind, marine pa‘nter. 


‘Poet Close, Laureate of the 
Lakes,” 74. 


, John Maddock, of the Lancashire 


and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
Baroa Hansen, Austrian architect, 


. 


. Prof. Liirsen, seu'pt r. 
. Cardinal Jos. 


Mihalovie, erch- 

bishop of Agram, 77 

Prince Sanjo, Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Japan. 


21. Earl Beauchamp, 60. 


Karl of Albemarle, 91 

Count Bylandt Rbeidt, Austrian 
Master of Ordnance, 70, 

S gnor Magliani, formerly Itelizn 
Minister of Finance. 

Admiral Pinzony A'varez, Com. 
mander-in-Chief of the Spanish 
Navy. 

Lady Lambert. 


. Alderman Sir Thomas Gabriel, 79. 


Sigismund Berensson, socialist agi- 
tator. 
Cecil Standish, Author of “* Nievés.” 


5. Sir Richera F. Sutton, 37. 


Col. W. H. Sorell. 
Fortuné Du _ Boisgc bey (Castille), 
novelist, 66. 


3. George Kynoch, M.P. 








ALBEMARLE. 





[ Fark Side, Hyde Park Corner. 


since the war erded, 
had been a persona 
friend of Sherman's. 
When Lee surrendered, 
all further resistance 
was vain, and General 
Johnston gave up his 
sword toSherman. [n 
1866 he was advanced 
to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General, and on 
the accession of General 
Grant to the Presidency 
became 
General of the Army. 


in 1869, he 


His compulsory retire- 
ment took place in 1884. 
He published an ac- 
count of his military 
operations in 1876. 


-——(- 


EORGE THOMAS 
KEPPEL, the vet- 
eran Earl of Albemarle, 
took an active part in 
the Battle of Waterloo, 
As junior ensign of the 
14th, he carried the flag 
of the regiment on the 
memorable march from 
Brussels, having just 
come from the Duchess 
of Richmond’s famous 
ball. He was at «ne 
time private secretary 
to Lord John Russell, 
but he never took 
any prominent part in 
politics. 








Jan. 31, Resignation of Si 
Feb. 2. Consecration of 
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DIARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

nor Crispi’s Ministry. 

r. Perowne and Dr. 
Walsh as Bishops of Worcester and 
Mauritius. 

— of Mr. Bradlaugh at Woking Ceme- 


Great strike of shoemakers in Vienna. 
Installation of Canon Gregory as Dean of 
. Paul’s, 

Strike at the Bute Docks, Cardiff. 

Marchese di Rudini undertakes to form a 
new Italian Ministry. 

Resolution sent man Board of Agri- 
culture to the Chancellor on the necessity 
of legal regulation of the question of 
breach of contract on the part of agricul- 
tural labourers, and the punishment of 
those who incite to it. 

Sir John Macdonald issues a manifesto to 
the electors of Canada. 


- Letter and Memorial trom the Guildhall 


meeting, respecting the condition of the 
Jews in Russia, returned to the Lord 
Mayor from the Tzar. : 

Mr. Balfour receives degree of LL.D. at 
Trinity College, Dubliv. 

Letter from Mr. Parnell to Mr. O'Brien; 
breaking off negotiations for peaceful 
settlement of the differences among the 
Irish Members. 

The Kaiser orders ths formation of an 
Arbitration Committee at the Imperial 
Dockyard for settlement of labour dis- 


putes. 

Arrest of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien at 
Folkestone. 

Meeting of anti-Parnellites. Mr. McCarthy's 
report on the late negotiations discussed 
and resolutions adopted thanking Messrs. 
McCarthy and Sexton, maintaining the 
position taken up, and calling an early 
meeting of the National Committee in 
Dublin. 

Meeting of anti-Parnellites under Mr. J; 
McCarthy. Committee of six Members 
appointed to promote the work of organi- 
sation in Ireland. 

Tenth Whitechapel murder. 

Notice issued by the Shipping Federation 
that in consequence of coercion of the 
new. Trades Union, on and after 23rd, no 
member of the Federation will employ 
any man who does nct pledge himself to 
carry out his agreement in accordance 
with the Merchant Shippin Act. 

The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, Cardiff, 
open negotiations for settlement of the 
strike. 

Meeting. of anti- Parnellite Members. 
Committee appointed to proceed to Ire- 
land to promote their political campaign. 

Meeting of Parnellites in Committee Room 
No. 15 under Mr. Parnell. Resolution of 
confidence in Mr. Parnell passed. 

Block placed by Labour Unions on vessels 
in the Thames increasing. The Shipping 
Federation arrange free labour centres 
throughout the Thames district. 

Governmental Decree issued on all Austrian 
Railways that all foreigners be removed 
within a year a:d only Auttrians and 
Hungarians employed. 

Sir John Macdonald and Sir Charles 
Tupper at a meeting at Toronto charge 
Liberals with treason and conspiracy to 
annex Canada to the United States. 

Withdrawal of Unionist Manifesto and 
removal of block on Federated steamsh‘ps 
in the Thames. 

Deputation to the President of the Board 
of Trade from Chambers of Commerce 
in the principsl Lancashire and West 
Riding towns in reference to Companies’ 
Act Amendment Bill. 

Battleinthe Soudan. Defeat ofthe Dervishes 
and occupation of Tokar. Flight of Osman 


Digna. 

Annual Meeting of the United Kingdom 
Chamber of Shipping. Resolution to 
establish a Board of Conciliation with- 
drawn after discussion. 

Explosion at Springhill Colliery, Canada. 

New Regulations of the Shipping Federa- 
tion come into force. 

Hearing of the Will suit, O’Shea v, Wood, 





Wood, and Wood commenced before Mr. 
Justice Jeune. 

Indignation meeting of Boulangists in 
Paris to protest against the visit of the 
Empress Frederick to Versailles. 

First annual meeting of the Association of 
County Councils in England and Wales, 
held at Westminster Town Hall. 

26. Launching of the = Arthur ard the 
Royal Sovereign by the Queen at Ports- 
mouth 

27. Nominations for the Canadian General 
Elections took place, 

28. Series of meetings to ate Wes- 
ley’s centenary begun in City Road Wes- 
leyan Chapel. 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 


OTHERWISE. 

Jan. 31. Mr. Parnell at Ennis. 

b.2. Mr. Justin McCarthy at the Liverpool 
Reform Club on Home Rule. 

Lord Hartington at the Liverpool Union 
Club on the recent Irish negotiations. 

5. The German Chancellor on Gennen affairs 
in Africa. 

6. Dr. Windthorst ia the Reichstag in favour 
of the Anglo-German Agreement. 

12. Mr. Gladstone on Free Libraries. 

Sir John Gorst at Chatham on the Labour 
Question. 

18. Sir M. Hicks Beach at the London Chamber 
of Commerce on Boards of Conciliation 
and Protection. . 

21. Lord Randolph Churchill at Paddington 
on the attitude of the Tory Party in 
respect to labour questions. 

Mr. Chamberlain at the Birmingham 
Liberal Unionist Club on the Home Rule 
controversy and the Social Programme. 

23. Mr. Parnell at Longford. 

24. The Marquis de Rudini on the relations of 
a to England and France. 

25. Sie John Gorst at Chatham on the new 

Labour Commission. 

28. M. Dérouléde in Paris on the national 
feeling 2s shown by the protest against 
the Empress Frederick’s visit. 

Mr. Parnell at Navan. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Lord Chancellor meves 





Feb. 2. 
reading of the Bill pr tii P 
parents who had deserted their children From 
resuming custody of them. Bill read a 
second time. 

8. Presentation to Benefices Bill read a second 


time, 

6. Custody of Children Bill passed through 
Committee. 

9. Bill to confer on women the right of being 
elected members of County Councils, intre- 
duced by Lord Meath, and read a /irst 
time. : 

10. Bill to render penal the inciting of infants to 
betting and wagering, brought in by Lora 
Herschell. 

12. Custody of Children Bill read a third time 
and passed. 

16. Bill for the Elementary Education of the 
Blind and Deaf, read a second time. 

17. Motion for the second reading of the Bill for 
conferring the Franchise on Women rejected 
without division. 

19. Second Reading of the Tithes Bill moved by 
Lord Salisbury. After speeches by Lord 
Brabourne, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Selborne, and others Bill was read a 
second time, 

20. Bills for the Amendment of the Factories 
and Workshops Act read a second time. 

23. Incitement of Infants to Betting Bill, read a 
second time. 

26. Tithes Bill in Committee. 

27. —— Board (Scotland) Bill read a second 
time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

2, Tithe Rent-charge Bill resumed in Com- 
mittee. 

8. Motion by Mr. Marjoribanks for ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the merits of and the circum- 
stances attending the adoption of the 


the second 





25. 


magazine rifle. Amendment by Mr.. 


Hanbury, that the appointment of such a. 
Commission was undesirable, carried after- 


discussion anc speech by Mr. Stanhope 
by 108 to 74. 

Motion by Sir M. H. Beach for the mete 
ment of a Select Committee in reference 
to overtime among railway servants agreed 


0. 
Tithe Bill passed through Committee. 
Second Reading of the Teetigious Disabilities 
Removal Bill moved by Mr. Gladstone. 
Speech by Mr. W. H. Smith rejecting the 
Bill, ani by Sir Henrg James in support 
of the Bill. On division, Bill thrown out 


by 256 to 223, 

Motion by Mr. Lowther for the adjourn- 
ment of the House for the discussion of 
the reduced sentence on Hargan. After 
speeches by the Home Secretary, Mr. 

bouchere, and Sir William Harcourt, 
Motion withdrawn without division. 
Report of the Tithe Bill as amended. 
= on the Report Stage of the Tithe- 
ill, 

Report Stage of the Tithe Bill resumed. 

Motion for the Second Reading of the 
Deceased Wife's Sister Bill. After division, . 
Bill read a second time by 202 to 155. 

Motion for the Third Reading of the Tithe- 
Bill. Bill read a third time by 250 to 101. 

Resolution by Mr. Buxton requiring the 
Government to insert clauses in future 
Government contracts prohibiting sub- 
letting, and binding contractors to pay 
recognised rate of wages and observe the 
recognised hours. mendment by Mr. 


Plunket, declaring that it was the duty of” 


the Government to make — against 
sweating, to insert such conditions as 
might prevent the abuse arising from sub- 
letting, and to make every effort to 


secure the payment of the rate of wages.. 


generally accepted as current for com- 
mt workmen adopted. 
Vote of censure moved by Mr. Morley 
ainst Government in connection 
with recent prosecutions at Tipperary. 
Amendment by Mr. T. W. Russel!, that 
the action of the Government had been 
imperatively demanded. Speeches by Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Sir W. Harcourt. Motion rejected ' 
on division by 320 to 245. Debate ad- 
journed. 
otion by Mr. H. Vincent that the self-gov- 


erning Colonies be invited to a Conference - 


to consider with the Imperial Govern- 
ment the best means of developing 
the trade of the Empire, rejected with- 
out division. 

Second Reading of the Bill for the Amend- 
ment of Factories and Worksho; 
1878, nroved by Sir H. James. 
second time without dissent. 

Committee of Supply on the Army Esti- 
mates. Mr. Stanhope’s annual statement. 

Debate on Mr. Morgan’s Resolution in 
favour of Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. Speeches by Mr. 
Gladstone, the Postmaster-General, and 
the Solicitor-General. Motion defeated on 
division by 235 to 203. 

Committee on the Army Estimates. Debate 
on the vote for 153,696 men resumed. 
Amendment by Mr.‘Labouchere defeated 
by 124 to 25. Vote to. 

Mr. W. H. Smith confirms the announce- 
ment of the yay of a Royal 
Commission on Labour Questions. Nomi- 
nation of Select Committee on the hours 
of railway servants. 

Debate on Motion for Second Reading of 
the Bill to Remodel the System of Electing 
Parochial Boards in Scotland. Speech by 
the Solicitor-General for Scotland. Bill 
rejected by 185 to 159. 


ill read a 


The Home Secretary’s Bill for Amending - 


the Factories Act read a second time and 
referred to Standing Committee on Trade. 
Committee of Supply, Army Estimates. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 
Northampton, 1886, Liberal majority, »_. 
1891: (L.), Alderman Manfield, 5,436 ; 
(C.), Mr. Germaine, 
majority, 1,713. 


Act of 


3,723, Liberal - 
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‘One heart, one soul, one stomach, but with altogether different 
inclinations.” 
THE WONDERFUL TWO-HEADED BOY IN THE EUROPEAN 
PANTOMIME. 
From “ Ulk,” Berlin. 





THE GREAT CARD SCANDAL. 
THE QUBEN OF HEARTS GIVES THE JACK OF CLUBS “WHAT FOR” 


from “ Fun,” Feb. 22, 1891. 


TRYING IT ON. 


Bis Mucfierded BO GHOCLD 3 LOOK IM STARS AND STRIPES 
From “ Judy,” Jan. 21, 1891. 
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NEARLY OUT THIS.“ TIME)" 
Fron “ Judy,” Feb. 4, 1991. 
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“HARK! HARK! THE DOGS DO BARK, THE BEGGARS ARE COMING TO TOWN!” 


From Grip, Toronto, 








MOONSHING.- Fob. 28, 1091. 

















THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


Soumos, “oc 
ew COMB TO ENGLAND, MA TEAR. WO PERSECUTION THERE. SOON MAKE YOUR FORTUWR RUN A FINANCIAL PAPER OR ST 4 PUsLIC ComPANY.* 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 


eT 


ROYAL. 
Messrs. HUGHES AND MULLINS, Rypg, I.W. 
Her Majesty the Queen and Grandchildren. Taken 


in the grounds at Osborne, the Queen sitting in pony carriage sur- 
rounded by five of her little grandchilaren. Highlander holding 
pony’s head. 

MEssrs. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET, 

H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh. Taken in full uni- 
form. Panel size 

H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh and Staff. Taken in 

; undress. Panel size. pe 
: POLITICAL. 
i Messrs. RUSSELL AND SONs. 
Sir H. B. Loch. Excellent portrait of the Governor of Cape 
Coluny. 

Hon. C. J. Rhodes. The only 
rtrait of the Premier of Cape 
lony taken during his late visit 

to Eoglaud. 

Messrs. SCHEMBOCHE, ROME. 

Signor Nicotera, Head and 

shoulders, sid- face. Excellent por- 
trait of the Italian Minister of the 
Interior. 

Mr. WM. GILL, ALBANY ST., 
LONDON. 
American Presidential 
Group. Taken at Blaine Villa in 
the summer of 1889, and comprising 

rtraits of President Harrison, Mr. 
iaetnry Halford, Mr. Walker 
Blaine, James G. Blaine, Mrs. 
Blaine, etc etc. 


SOCIAL. 
Messrs. CHANCELLOR, DUBLIN. > 
The Duchess of Leinster. 
Head and bust, ball dress and ™ 
diamond tiara. Panel. A 
Messrs. BASSANO; OLD BOND : 

STREET. : 
Miss Armytage Moore. 
Charming photograph. A fine ex- 
ample of photographic lightiog and 
posing. Panel. — 
Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. \ 
The Countess of Strad- 


brooke. Three-quarter length. . 
Full face. In afternoon dress. AN 


Lady Hilda McNeil. Three- 


quarter length. In bridal dress. 
Lady Rodney. #ignette, head. 
Lady Augusta Fane. Vig- 


net e, head. 


Lady Duffus Hardy. Vig- 


nette, head. 
Miss Duffus Hardy. Vignette, head. 
Earl of Stradbrooke. Taken in hunting costume. 
Admiral Kennedy. Taken in full Naval uniform. 
Admiral Tennyson D’Eyncourt. Taken in uniform. 

RELIGIOUS. 
Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. 

The Right Rev. The Bishop of Lincoln. Full face. 


Head ang shoulders. Lawn sleeves. 
The Right Rev. Bishop of Oxford. Head and shoulders. 
The Right Rev. Bishop of Liverpool. Head and 
Shoul ers, Full face. 
The Right Rev. Bishop of Dover. Taken in his robes. 


From a photo by] 
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THE REV. CANON CREIGHTON, BISHOP OF PETERBORO’. 


Dr. Walsh. Portrait of the Bishop of Mauritius. 
Canon Creighton. Portrait ot the Bishop-designate of 
Peterborough. 

Dr. O’Reilly. Portrait of the Principal of Tooting College. 
MEssrs. ELLIOTT AND Fry, BAKER STREET. 
Canon Teignmouth Shore. Head and shoulders. Full 

fac 


"e. 

The Rev. Canon Newbolt. Headand shoulders. Full face. 
THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, REGENT STREET, 
The Rev. Professor Fairbairn. Three positions. 
Excellent likenesses. Two taken head and shoulders, one sitting 

down three-quarter length. 
LITERARY. 
MEssrs. ELLIOTT AND FRY. 
Alexander. Excellent likeness of the popular 


novelist. Three-quarter length. 


Full face. 

E. T. Cook, M.A. Good por- 
trait of the Editor of the Pall Mal! 
Gazette, 

MEssrs. RUSSELL AND Son3. 


Rev.H. R. Haweis. Head and 


Mrs, 


shoulders, Full face. Excellent 
hkeness, 
THEATRICAL. 


MEssrs. ELLIOTT AND Fry. 

Miss Julia Neilson. Dressed 
in the Quaker costume of ‘“‘ The 
Dancing Girl.” 

Mr. Fred Terry. As “John 
Christison” in ‘The Dancing Girl.” 

Miss Lily Hanbury. As 
** Rose Lowdham ” in ‘“‘ The People’s 
Idol,” 

Miss Leyshon. In “In Chan- 
ery.” 


cery. 

Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. 
H. Y. Esmond, Esq. 

‘ MUSICAL. 

Messrs. ELLIOTT AND FRy. 

Miss Mary Davies. Head and 
shoulders. Full face. Excellent 
likeness of the popular singer. 

Miss Macintyre. An excel- 
lent portrait of the creator of the 
part of ‘‘ Rebecca” in “ Ivanhoe” 
at the Royal English Opera. 

C7270 Miss Palliser (Royal English 

Opera). 

= Madame Roba. Head and 
shoulders. 

Max Hambourg. In Russian 
dress. 

MEssrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. 

Miss Groeble. Member of Mr. 
d’Oyly Carte’s pew company. 

“ FASHION AND SPORT ” 
has published during February por- 
traits of Miss Decima Moore and 
Mr. William Hodson. 

Beauty’s Queens for March contains large photogravure 
and several portraits of well-known ladies belonging to London Society. 


ww 
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[Russell and Sons. 


Mr. THADDEDS, the artist to whom I was indebted for the 
portrait of the Pope, the General of the Jesuits, and Sir 
Richard Owen, has published this year a mezzotint engraving 
of his large portrait of Sir Richard Owen, K.C.B., F.R.C.S. 
These engravings can be had from Mr. Thaddeus, 11, Grand 
Avenue, Brighton, at ten guineas and five guineas; a few, 
which are signed by Sir Richard Owen, at twenty-two 
guineas, 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: MARCH. 


cae Rin mt pe 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


HAVE not written the Character Sketch for this 
month, because I was fortunately able to intrust 
it to the hands of the person who of all others 
was most competent to perform the task. Mrs. 

Annie Besant, his comrade for years, knew Mr. Brad- 
laugh better than almost any other living man or 
woman. Mr. Bradlaugh’s estimate of her ability and her 
sympathy was ex- 
pressed by him 
shortly before he 
died in an article 
written for the 
American Press, 
from which I make 
the following ex- 
tracts :— 

“Mrs. Annie 
Besant as an orator 
has few, if any, 
equals amongst her 
own sex on either 
sideof the Atlantic. 
In 1877, on the 
occasion of her 
trial, jointly with 
myself, for publish- 
ing the Knowlton 
pamphlet, Lord 
Chief Justice Cock- 
burn paid such 
tribute to Mrs. 
Besant for her 
talent as an advo- 
cate as is probably 
without _ parallel 
from judge to pri- 
soner in the records 
of English trials. 

‘*'To compensate 
her for the enforced 
loneliness of her 
home, Mrs. Be- 
sant’s ever-restless 
mind, from 1877 
until 1890, has so 
constantly sought 
additional toil, that 
it is wonderful she 
has survived the 
incessant struggle. 

‘*For ten years, 
as my partner in 
the publishing and 
co-editor with me, our work was common, our stand- 
point on all py it matters was the same. She was 
devotion itself, enduring much, and always ready to 
labour and to suffer, and I have sometimes sorely 
regretted that my Parliamentary work broke our 
paths somewhat in twain. During the past four or five 
years her sympathies have led her to take views of the 
remedies for social misery in which I cannot concur; and 
she has found guidance to a mysticism which seems to me 


From a photo by} 
ANNIB 


unsound and unreal. But of this Iam sure, that, with 
Lessing, she always seeks for truth, and will never hesitate, 
whatever the personal consequence, to proclaim in turn 
each truth she thinks she has found.” 

The Character Sketch, written, by her when the grave 
had but closed over Mr. Bradlaugh, does not profess to be 
an impartial summing-up of hislife’s work. It has never 
been the object of 
these Sketches 
to give a judicial 
verdict on a man’s 
life and work. It has 
been our avowed 
ideal to present our 
subject in the light 
in which he appears 
to himself at his 
best, rather than to 
describe him as he 
appeared to his ene- 
mies at his worst, 
Partisan journalists 
of the baser sort 
have done their 
worst for years to 
defile this man’s 
name, and to repre- 
sent him as a kind 
of unclean Yahoo, 
full blasphemy 
and sedition. Mrs. 
Besant’s picture, 
painted from life, 
comes as a useful 
corrective to the 
malignant attacks 
of bigotted oppo- 
nents. No doubt 
Mr, Bradlavgh said 
yery much that was 
painful, even revolt- 
ing, to the reverent 
mind. But what 
Christian is there 
who, on reading 
over the shameful 
story of intolerance 
with which Mr. 
Bradlaugh was 
treated, does not 

feel the re- 
sponsibility for 
much that was 
most deplorable in Mr. Bradlaugh’s teaching, lies at the 
door, not of the Freethinker, but of the un-Christlike 
Christian of our time. That this resolute soul lived and 
died doing so much good work for the poor and the op- 
pressed, although without the consolations of Christianity, 
and withouttheinspiration of the conscious presence of Our 
Lord, should surely not be reckoned so much a reproach 
to him as to those blind leaders of the blind whose 
bigotry and stupidity drove him outside the fold. 


| 


4 
At (ie inet, ¢ 


(A, Levy and Co., Belfast. 
BESANT. 
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, mere self-delusion. 


ights of the 
haracter, in the 
pther they are 
lark stains mar- 
ing all beauty. 
Where there is 
strong personal 
pffection, im- 
partiality is a 
mere facon de 
parler: we do 
not judge our 
friends, we love 
hem. 
Especially 
difficult is it for 
any of his con- 
iced % 
judge rightly o 
ies “ Brad. 
augh. His vivid 
nd intense per- 
sonality, his im- 
perious will, his 
imposing phy- 
ique, acted 
strongly on 
every one who 
pame in contact 
ith him; all he 
ouched became 
either his friends 
orhis foes. None 
ho knew him 
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devoted _love. 
There are men 
of his own age, 
and men older 
than he is—he 
who will never 
grow any older 
now—rough men, battered with toil and hardened by 
lives of conflict and dour endurance, who were rendered 
prostrate by the intelligence of his death, and cannot 
tally even to the work,on which their bread depends. 
t to many is it given {ius to bind men’s hearts to his 
own so closely that when his breaks in death theirs 
Yet thus it was with this dead man. 





k in sorrow. 


Mosr certainly I do not pretend that this sketch of my 
Hear dead friend will be an “ impartial” one. 
may see faults in a friend, and because we see them claim 
hat we are impartial judges of his character, but that is 
Everybody knows how different are 
our friend’s faults from the faults of our enemy ; in the one 
hey are the mere shadings that serve to show up the 


From a photo by} 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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BY ANNIE BESANT. 


True, we verdict on his life. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 1890. 


on my mind about them. 





[Elliott and Fry. 







Impartial judgment cannot yet go forth and stamp its 
But far on in the twentieth century, 
when all our feuds are hushed and our quarrels still, 
when burning questions are cold and noisy controversies 
lie silent as that Woking grave, then shall History with 
her calm eyes, free of passion, read the record of this 
ended life, speak her judgment on the work he wrought 


for his nation, 
and methinks 
that then his 
memory shall 
= to her right 
and, not her 
left, and shine 
for ever as a star 
in the constella- 
tions of Eng- 
land’s deathless 
dead. 





Back in the 
thirties — more 
exactly, on Sep- 
tember 26th, 
1833—in Bac- 
echus Walk, 
Hoxton, the 
baby who was 
to be Charles 
Bradlaugh saw 
the light of the 
world that was 


- to offer him so 


hard a problem. 
Father a_ soli- 
citor’s clerk, 
poor and me- 
diocre; mother 
a gentle, com- 
monplace wo- 
man, so faras [ 
have been able 
to gather. 
Neither the one 
nor the other 
seams to have 
made a _ very 
strong impres- 
sion on the lad, 
who was as a 
young eagle in 
a barn fowl’s 
nest. The father 
was fond of fish- 
ing, touching at 
this one point 
his remarkable 
son. Good 
people of an 


ordinary type—such is the general faint impression left 
is sisters are gentle, sweet- 
natured women, who have never had any real chance in 
life, and who will sorely miss the always gentle, helpful 
brother, who had gone so far away from them and theirs, 
but’ never forgot the tie of kindred and affection. In 
his strong intellect, marked personality, and persistent 
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energy, in all the proportions of his virile strength, he 
stands as much apart from his own family as from 
average men and women, offering as perplexing a problem 
to those who see in the individual nothing more than the 
outcome of physical heredity as they could well essay to 
solve. 

When little Charles Bradlaugh was old enough to learn 
his A B C, he was sent to Abbey Street National School, 
Bethnal Green, and from that he went to a boys’ school 
in Coldharbour Street, Hackney Road. At the age of 
eleven his exiguous education was finished, so far as his 
parents were concerned, for the lad was needed to help to 
keep the home together; but he had already begun to 
educate himself, and was his own best teacher for the rest 
of. his life. This self-education began with a copy of 
Cobbett’s “ Political Gridiron,” found among his father’s 
books, and Charles Bradlaugh, xtat ten, laid this as the 
first brick of his edifice of self-culture. A halfpenny 
was soon after expended on “ The Charter,” and behold 
him launched on the waves of Radicalism, which he 
navigated during the whole remainder of his life. 

From twelve to fourteen, Charles Bradlaugh was an 
errand boy in the office in which his father was employed, 
and at fourteen he became wharf clerk and cashier at a 
coal merchant’s. While thus employed his education pro- 
gressed rapidly; the great surge of the Chartist move- 
ment caught him up and touched the boy’s ardent nature 
to enthusiasm; never did he lose the love. then acquired 
for the ringing songs of Ernest Jones and the rhymes of 
Ebenezer Elliott. He began in real earnest to study, to 
think. He was too poor to buy books, and his scanty 
wages were needed at home, but he would stand at 
the bookstall of some good-natured, second-hand book- 
seller, and devour some pages of a political treatise, 
returning day after day to resume the reading till the 
contents of the book were safely lodged in his most 
adhesive memory. Figure the boy’s disappointment when 
some thoughtless person, with pockets better lined than 
his, came along and bought the book, and so put sudden 
ending to the study. "But now and then a book was 
bought, hardly and slowly earned, a few pence at a time, 
when the boy was sent an errand and omnibus fare given, 
and he raced away, his long legs skimming over the 
ground faster than any omnibus could carry him, that he 
might not wrong his employer of his time, but might save 
the pennies to buy some coveted book. “ Vocabularies 
and dictionaries I used to buy,” he has said to me, “ for I 
could get most out of them.” And then he would buy a 
stray candle, and sit up conning his treasured books. 


HOW HE BECAME A FREETHINKER. 


But now another great step was to be taken. His 
political education was bowling along merrily under the 
impetus of Chartist meetings; his theological education 
was to receive a stimulus in its turn. Charles Bradlaugh 
was earnest in his religion as in everything else ; in him 
all the motive springs: of life quivered with passion, and 
however sternly dominant the intellect, every conviction 
burned like a fire within him. He could never hold a 
belief half-heartedly, and the germs of that intensity of 
the man were in the boy. Chosen ‘to prepare for confir- 
mation, as one of the most promising of his young flock, 
by the Rev. John Graham Packer, clergyman of his parish 
church, St. Peter’s, Hackney Road, he must needs study 
the Thirty-nine Articles and compare them with the 
New Testament. Alas for the boy! he found contra- 
dictions that puzzled him, and in no spirit of scepticism, 
but simply desiring help and explanation, he wrote -to 
Mr. Packer and pie Hee his difficulties. That this boy 
of fourteen, who was expected to do credit to his 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


spiritual pastor, should try to understand instead of 
learning, was too much for the reverend gentleman's 
patience. He wrote to the parents, denouncing the !ad 
as an atheist, and suspended him for three months from 
his office as teacher in the Sunday school. This treatment 
offered no solution to the perplexities in which young 
Bradlaugh was involved, but it did drive him in the 
direction of freethought, for, too proud to attend the 
church while excluded from the school, he _ betook 
himself to Bonner’s Fields, where political and 
religious discussions were held on Sundays. He soon 
began to take part in these, defending Christianity 
against its assailants, but losing, bit by bit, in 


argument, the faith which Mr. Packer had maintained f 


only by terrorism. So things went on, and _ the 


end of the three months did not see the teacher back in f 


the Sunday school; and months passed over, and the old 


beliefs crumbled away. A debate on the “ Inspiration of 


the Bible” in 1849 gave the coup de grice to his boyish 
faith; he suffered and struggled and prayed, but all in 
vain ; he clung to his religion, but it melted away beneath 
his ei At last, towards the end of 1849, he made 
one last attempt. He had been studying Robert Taylor's 
“ Diegesis,” and he asked Mr. Packer to help him to find 
some answer to it. But Mr. Packer still “owned no 
argument but force,” and the fact that this pertinaciously 
inquiring lad of sixteen had filled up the measure of his 
sins b 
irate cleric. He persuaded his employers to give him 
three days in which “to change his opinions or lose 
his situation ”—taking the very means to stereotype 
the boy in his views. Even then, Charles Bradlaugh did 
not know how to hesitate between personal advantage 
and honesty of life. He stood to his opinions and lost his 
situation, and went out alone into the world, outcast from 
home, knowing not how to earn his bread, a boy in his 


seventeenth year; but in his dauntlessness, his honesty, his [ 


determination to be true at any cost, he was even then 
the Charles Bradlaugh whose watchword was “ Thorough” 
all through his gallant life. 


HIS YOUTHFUL STRUGGLES. 


Now came an interlude in the way of an industrial 
career of a microscopic and short-lived kind. An old 
Chartist gave the young outcast shelter for a week, and 
during this week he started as a coal-merchant. But as 
he had no money to buy coals, he had to sell them before 
he could buy them, an upside-down way of conducting a 
business which, while it avoided the danger of bad debts, 
did not lead to an extended trade. Still he had one good 
customer, a baker’s wife, the commission on whose of<ers 
amounted to 10s. a week. Alack! The good soul learned 
that her youthful coal-merchant was an infidel, and after 
subjecting him to a searching cross-examination, -she 
declined further dealings. ‘“I should be afraid my bread 
would smell of brimstone,” she declared, and not a 
lump more of coal would she have. The coal business 
perished, consumed in the flame of the burning orthodoxy of 
the baker’s wife, and after some further struggling, young 
Bradlaugh found a job of selling buckskin braces on com- 
mission. Meanwhile he was lodging. with the widow of 
Richard Carlile, a good and staunch-hearted woman, of 
whom he always spoke with deep respect and gratitude. 
Here he learned French with Mrs. Carlile’s children, vary- 
ing the proceedings by falling desperately in love with 
Hypatia Carlile, and also diligently studied Hebrew, 
Greek, and Arabic. On Sundays he trained his tongue in 
speech, and soon became known as “the boy orator,” 
speaking much on religion and taking active part in the 
sympathetic movements in favour of Polish and Hungarian 
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liberty. He grew tall, gaunt, and thin, with long arms 
and legs protruding shamelessly from too brief garments. 
With humorous pathos in his later years he would 
describe the dismay with which he found his trousers 
ascending towards his knees, and his sleeves crawling 
towards his elbows, while his toes threatened emergence 
through his boots, declaring that he had never discovered 
the secret of the children of Israel, who had worn the 
same shoes for forty years without wearing them out. 


WHY HE ENLISTED. 


Despite all his struggles, the lad got into debt, and his 
pain amounted to agony when some friendly Free- 
thinkers, seeing his poverty, made among themselves 
small subscription for him. This well-meant kindness 
touched him in his most sensitive spot, his pride and 
independence, and as he walked along near Charing Cross, 
seeing a poster offering a bounty of £6 10s. to recruits for 
the East India Service, he walked to the place indicated 
and offered himself as a recruit. He was accepted, but 
presently, to his astonishment, found himself enrolled in 
the 50th Foot of her Majesty's army, instead of in the 
service of the Honourable East India Company. It 
appeared that one sergeant owed a man to the other, and 
paid cver Bradlaugh to discharge his liability ; but Brad- 
laugh objected to being treated as a chattel, and proved 
so determined that he was allowed to choose, within 
the limits of the English army, what regiment he should 
be drafted into, and selected the 7th Dragoon Guards. 
So there he was, in 1850, at seventeen, a recruit in the red 
tet, surely the very oddest member of her Majesty's 
orces. 

Mr. Bradlaugh liked nothing better, when in a talka- 
tive mood, than to describe his experiences in the “ Old 
Seventh”: his efforts at cooking, the wisdom of over- 
boiling rather than underboiling your potatoes, in case 
your evil cookery should lead to your being pelted with 
them ; his struggles with a troop-horse who knew more than 
aman, and who would jump forward or backward, present 
his head where his tail should be, and otherwise mock at the 
untrained lanky boy, who understood soldiering so much 
less than he did himself. Our recruit soon made his way 
into the trust and even affection of his comrades, as he 
did all his life long with those among whom he worked. 
But his first days were not happy ones. They were spent 
in a sailing vessel, which took him and his fellow-recruits 
from London to Dublin, and he was very sea-sick and ill 
at ease with his comrades. They mocked him for his 
shabby clothes of faded black ; they broke open his box, 
pulled out his books, kicked his Greek lexicon to pieces, 
ns nearly doomed his Arabic vocabulary to the same 
ate. 

THE SEA-SICK RECRUIT. 

He was too heart-sick and too sea-sick to defend his 
Property, and would have left the ship with very little 
glory had it not been for an incident that touched his 
sense of justice. A storm arose, and, it being necessary to 
shift.the cargo, the captain offered the recruits £5 for 
their help. The task over, and the storm passed, the 
<aptain refused to give the money ; there were murmurs, 
but no one dared to face the captain on his own ship, 
when suddenly the lanky sea-sick lad sprang from the 
crowd, and poured out on the astonished captain a flood 
of indignant eloquence, reproaching him for his meanness, 
and finally threatening him with a letter to the 7imes! The 
captain capitulated before the vehement orator, and paid 
the promised gratuity, the equally amazed recruits dis- 
covering that the lad who had seemed so helpless was 
by no means the fool he looked. Still, the early days 
were not smooth; he annoyed the officers by being a 
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stickler for the Queen’s Regulations, and amused the 
men by his clumsiness at drill—the sense that he was 
compelled to learn taking all the force and energy out of 
him. A fight with a bully, who was also a good boxer, 
was one of his early steps to popularity. He fought, 
expecting to be beaten, but found that when he could 
hit his enemy the enemy was obliged to fall down. 
Thenceforth, disregarding all blows aimed at himself, he 
knocked his opponent down as often as he could, and 
finally, to his great surprise, found out that he had won. 
“No one can stand against a blow of ‘ Leaves’,” was the 
verdict, “ but you're a fool to get in the way of his fist.” 
SOME EXPLOITS OF ‘‘ LEAVES.” 

“Leaves” was his regimental sowbriguet, for he drank 
only tea and was always reading books, and when they 
found that being a teetotaller and a student did not 
prevent him from exhibiting exceptional physical courage, 
and from often standing between them and unfair 
treatment, the name of “ Leaves” became one of affection 
instead of contempt. 

On one or two occasions, however, he nearly came to 
grief. At Rathmines the clergyman of the parish 
preached a sermon, which was, he said, above the heads of 
the soldiers present. This annoyed Private Bradlaugh, 
and he wrote to the preacher, criticising the sermon and 
pointing to various blunders contained therein. On the 
following Sunday, the regiment marched to church as 
usual, but “Leaves” and his comrades were prepared for 
action if any further insolence should be shdwn in the 
pulpit. A contemptuous sentence began, and in a 
moment three hundred heavy cavalry sabres smote the 
floor, unhooked, and allowed to fall in one mighty crash. 
An enquiry was ordered, and Private Bradlaugh was 
summoned, but luckily the Duke of Cambridge came to 
hold a review, and no further action ‘was taken. 

The other occasion was even more critical. He was 
orderly-room clerk, and a newly-arrived young officer 
came into the room where he was sitting at work, and 
addressed to him some discourteous order. Private 
Bradlaugh took no notice. The order was repeated with 
an oath. Still no movement. Then it came again, with some 
foul words added. The young soldier rose, draw himself 
to his full height, and, walking up to the officer, bade him 
leave the room, or he would throw him out. The officer 
went, but in a few moments the grounding of muskets 
was heard outside, the door opened, and the Colonel 
walked in, accompanied by the officer. It was clear that 
the private soldier had committed an act for which he 
might be court-martialled, and as he said once, “I felt 
myself in a tight place.” The officer made his accusation, 
and Private Bradlaugh was bidden to explain. He asked 
that the officer should state the exact words in which 
he had addressed him, and the officer who had, after all, 
a touch of honour in him, gave the offensive sentence, 
word for word. Then Private Bradlaugh said, addressing 
his Colonel, that the officer’s memory must surely be at 
fault in the whole matter, as he could not have used 
language so unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 
The Colonel turned to the officer with the dry remark: 
“T think Private Bradlaugh is right ; there must be some 
mistake,” and he left the room. 

HIS LIFE IN THE ARMY. 

As orderlv clerk, “Leaves ” had a pleasant time eno 
He used to read at night, putting his candle into the 
muzzle of his gun—a reprehensible practice, as he con- 
fessed in years when more convenient candlesticks were 
forthcoming. He became a capital rider, when he was not 
forced to learn, and got on excellent and affectionate 
terms with his old equine antagonist, teaching it various 
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tricks which tended to the hilarity more than to the 
orderly drill of the regiment. He also grew into an 
admirable swordsman, gaining a dexterity that in later 
years often stood him in good stead, and up to 1885 the 
sword exercise was a favourite amusement with him. It 
was worth while to see him, as a magnificent specimen of 
physical vigour, with the heavy cavalry sabre in his hand, 
whirling it round his head, making tremendous cuts to 
right and left, lunging forward with astonishing reach, 
with lips close pressed, eyes flashing, face and form alive, 
instinct with energy and fire; ah me! all passed away 
— helpless in narrow coftin with the earth heaped over 
im, 

Ere his soldier-life came to an end in the summer of 
1853—when he bought himself out with a small legacy 
that came to him—a curiously characteristic act made 
him the hero of the Inniscarra peasantry. A landowner 
had put up a gate across a right of way, closing it against 
soldiers and peasants, while letting the gentry pass through 
it. “ Leaves” looked up the question, and found the right 
of way was real; so he took with him some soldiers 
and some peasants, pulled down the gate, broke it up, and 
wrote on one of the bars: “ Pulled up by Charles Brad- 
laugh, C. 52, VII. D.G.” The landowner did not prosecute, 
ont the gate did not reappear. Many another story might 
be told of his soldier-days, but I must hurry on to the 


sterner conflicts which lay before him. e left the 
regiment with a “ very good character,” respected by his 
officers, who. had learned his value, and loved by his 


comrades all round. 


A SIX-FOOT ERRAND BOY. 

When Charles Bradlaugh once more reached London, 
he found his father dead, and his mother in need of help. 
But at first he could find no work, seek it as he might. 
The fine soldierly young fellow, standing six feet one 
and ‘a-half inch in his stockings, with his bright 
ingenuous young face and eager manners, found nv place 
into which he could fit. At last a chance came, a chance 
that few would have grasped. He sought work as a clerk 
from Mr. Thomas gers, a solicitor in Fenchurch 
Street, but there was no vacancy. As he was leaving, 
Mr. Rogers mentioned that he wanted an errand boy, 
and perhaps Mr. Bradlaugh could recommend him one. 

“ What salary would you give the errand boy ?” 

“Ten shillings a week.” 

“Then, I'll take it.” 

‘ce You ! ” 

Mr. Bradlaugh has told me how astonished Mr. Rogers 
was, how he suggested that the place was not suitable, 
and how he himself begged to have it, humorously plead- 
ing that his height would not prevent him from starving 
if he could not get work. Mr. Rogers was at last per- 
suaded, and young Bradlaugh took the place. Surely the 
queerest of oust boys, twenty years of age, with his 

eat height and soldierly bearing, with his wide reading, 

is knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, and 
French, his now-settled political and es a opinions, 
his mastery of speech. But that he was willing to take 
the place of an errand boy at 10s. a week shows the stuff 
of which the future leader was a-building, and that readi- 
ness to do any work by which he might gain his bread 
honestly, never dreaming that any form of labour could 
degrade him so long as that labour was done to the best 
of his power. But a young fellow of his rare ability 
could not long remain an errand boy; nine months after 
he entered the office he was the head of the common law 
department; and it was not long before the tall youth, 
with a profound belief in his own capacities and know- 
sedge, was to be seen in the chambers of judges, doing 
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his employer's work with such marked success, despite his 
boyish appearance, that the conduct of cases rapidly fell 
into his hands. 

Charles Bradlaugh now resumed his writing and lec- 
turing work, and though anonymous letters denouncing 
his infidel clerk were showered upon Mr. Rogers, that 
gentleman never put on him the slightest pressure, only 
asking that he should not let his business suffer on 
account of his personal work. To meet this difficulty 
Charles Bradlaugh adopted the nom de guerre of 
“Iconoclast,” and under this name he wrote and spoke 
up to the year 1868, 


A GOOD MAN, A GOOD HUSBAND, AND A GOOD FATHER. 


In 1854 he married Miss Susannah Hooper, the 
daughter of one of his strongest and most devoted. 
admirers. Mr. Hooper is still living, a very old and 


feeble man, but to the end “my son Charles” was his. 


pride and glory ; he had heard the boy speak in Bonner’s. 
Fields, and watched him with unwavering admiration 
until the grave closed over him before his time. “He is 
a good man, my dear,” old Mr. Hooper has often said to 
me; “he was a good husband, and he is a good father. 
He has been too good all his life to everybody near him.” 
No man, they say, is a hero to his valet de schambre. 
Charles Bradlaugh was a hero most of all to those who 
lived at his side, nearest to him in blood or friendships 
It is, perhaps, the finest testimony to his worth that those 
who were closest to him admired him and loved him even 
more than any other. No man was more perfect in the 
home. Simple in his tastes, never grumbling about food 
or other trifles, content with a slice of cold meat, plenty 
of mustard, bread and butter, and a cup of tea—or in 
later years a E 8 of claret—there was never a complaint 
or a cross look, He could enjoy a good dinner if it came 
in his way ; he was perfectly content with the plainest of 
plain fare—the very vasiest man to please that apy one 
could wish for. 


AUDACITY AND LEGALITY, 


Now began that long series of political and theological 
struggles that made him so loved and trusted a leader of 
the democracy. Asa popular leader he had two salient 
characteristics: consummate audacity and supreme respect 
for law. He would beat his foes with legal weapons, and, 
leading his followers into the most apparently. defiant 
acts, he would throw over them the impenetrable shield 
of legal right. One of his earliest audacities showed the 
in marked fashion. Some poor men had saved up enough 
to build a little hall in Goldsmiths’ Row, Hackney, but 
they built it on freehold land without observing some for- 
mality which would have secured them in possession. The 
freeholder let them build, and then claimed land and 
building as his own. The men in their trouble went to 

oung Charles Bradlaugh, who, finding that they were 
egally in the wrong, advised them to offer a rent of £25 
a year. The freeholder, charmed at the prospect of 
obtaining a hall without building it, re to let the 
ground, and stood on his “rights.” So Mr. Bradlaugh 
picked out a hundred reliable men, and pledged them to 
obedience and the maintenance of perfect order. He 
then went with them to the hall, each carrying a shoved 


a crowbar, or other convenient tool, and directed them to: 


level the hall with oe Eee and carr omer every bit 
of the building materials. These were divid 
subscribers, and the freeholder had his land, bare as at 


the beginning. There was much rejoicing over the dis- 


comfiture of the enemy, but Mr. Bradlaugh advised his. 


friends in the future to come to him before they began to 
build instead of when they had nearly finished. 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


THE PROPAGANDA OF FREETHOUGHT. 

From 1854 onwards were waged the bitter conflicts by 
which an organised freethought party was built up in this 
country. A few specimens of Mr. Bradlaugh’s experiences 
in these years will go far to explain the occasional bitter- 
nesses of speech that, isolated from their contexts, and 
divorced from the occasions that provoked them, were 
used by the baser of his opponents to exclude him from 
Parliament. 


again and again, until] he became as welcome as at first 
he was hated, and it may serve as illustration of the 


AT TWENTY. 


fashion of those early combats. The local clergy stirred 
up in the town, before he arrived, a furious feeling 
against “the infidel,” and the hall in which he was to 
lecture was crowded with a hostile audience before he 
reached it. The windows were broken from outside, 
while the crowd within yelled; the rector’s secretary 
forced his way in through a window, lime was thrown in, 
‘and water poured through the ventilators on the roof. 
Nevertheless, the lecture was delivered, but matters 

ame more serious at the close. The crowd, composed 
of well-dressed people, crushed round him, they struck 
at him from behind, spat in his face, and he was 
absolutely alone. But he walked through them, un- 
felding, defiant, and, hundreds as they were against one, 
itis magnetic personality triumphed over their hatred, 


XUM 


Wigan was one of the towns visited by Mr. Bradlaugh 
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They threw stones, cursed him, yelled and hooted, but ou 
of them all not one would meet him face to face. Time 
after time he went back to Wigan, until all rioting ceased 
and welcome grew clamorous, as courage and tenacity 
worked their inevitable results. The story of Wigan is the 
story of a dozen other towns, in every one of which he finally 
won the day. Often a hearing was gained from a yelling 
crowd by some trick, and once gained the hearing could be 
kept by the orator's tongue. Thus, on one occasion, 
knowing he would be met by a noisy crowd, he filled his 
pockets with oranges. His rising to speak was the signal 
for an indescribable din, which no human voice could domin- 





AT TWENTY-SEVEN. 


ate, so he quietly took his oranges out of his pockets, arranged 
them in a row on the table, took up one and peeled and 
ate it. As he began upon another without any attempt 
at speech, curiosity began to move the crowd, and there 
was a moment’s lull; he lifted his eyes: “Gentlemen, 
will you tell me for how long you are going on, so that 
I may know if I need send for more oranges?” It was 
the last thing in the world the people had expected, 
and they roared with laughter. In a moment he had 
begun his speech, captured their attention, and the 
lecture proceeded peaceably to its close. By courage, 
tact, and sheer ability, he had—when I joined the party in 
1874—so broken down violence of opposition, that I was 
only personally assailed with physical violence on three 
or four occasions, and in every large town there were some 
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hundreds of “ Bradlaugh’s men,” ready to keep the peace 
at all meetings. 
THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF FREE SPEECH. 

The establishment of the legal right to speak freely on 
religious matters was yet harder to win. Here he wore 
out his antagonists by legal devices, the law being against 
him. Thus, at Devonport he had hired a field for his 
lecture, all buildings in the town being refused to him, 
and he was arrested by Superintendent Edwards, when | 
he had only uttered the words: “ Friends, I am about to 
address you on the Bible.” He was locked up and bail 
refused, kept for three hours in a stone cell, without 
chair, light, or fire, before he was allowed even into a 

assage where there was a stove. The charge of 
Sinasesicr broke down, the police having been in such a 
hurry to arrest him that they had not waited for the 
commission of the offence. Then a charge was trumped up 
of “exciting to a breach of the peace, and assaulting the 
constable in the execution of his duty.” There were 
seven magistrates, all hostile; and as the witnesses for 
the defence were unbelievers, they were rejected one 
after the other as incapable of taking an oath. All 
looked well for the Church, when some Nonconformists, 
indignant at the gross and palpable injustice, came 
forward as witnesses, and the magistrates reluctantly 
refused to convict. The Devonport Independent speaks 
of the admiration excited by Mr, Bradlaugh’s “re- 
markable precision, his calm and collected. demeanour, 
and the ability with which he conducted his own case as 
well as his friends’.” But still the lecture had to be 
delivered, and he circulated a notice that he would 
deliver it “ near” the Devonport Park Lodge. There was 
an immense crowd ; the superintendent with twenty- 
eight policemen, the mayor with the Riot Act, soldiers in 
readiness, to resist all attempts at rescue. Placidly came 
walking down to the meeting-place the young man who 
was the cause of all the trouble, and strolled on past it to 
Stonehouse Creek, where a little boat was lying. Nine 
feet away a larger boat was moored, and to this the 
equable young man was rowed. There he stood, and 
roceeded with the delivery of his lecture, after polite 
ws to the superintendent and the mayor, who knew 
only too well that the water in Stonehouse Creek was 
onde the jurisdiction of Saltash, a place miles away, and 
that their warrants did not justify an arrest outside their 

jurisdiction ! 
BOUGHT AT A HEAVY PRICE. . 

The next step wasan action for assault and false im- 
prisonment sey st the superintendent ; it resulted in a 
verdict, but the special jury of Devonshire landowners 

ve the atheist only a farthing damages, saddling 

im with heavy costs. The case was then carried to 
London, and pleaded 7” banco, with no further legal results 
save increased costs; but it taught local authorities in 
future to leave freethought advocates alone, and provoked 
many expressions from the press in favour of free speech. 
The Morning Star called it “a flagrant denial and 
mockery of justice,” and even Punch protested against 
“magistrates becoming judges of controversy and the 
policeman enforcing their decrees.” The suit was one of 
the many in which he gained much for Liberty but 
nothing for himself, save a load of debt which kept him 
always a poor man; and though friends all over the 
country again and again raised money to reimburse the 
expenditure thus incurred, the debts were only lightened, 
not wiped out, and one of the heaviest losses caused by 
such fights in late years—the cancelling of lecturing en- 
gagements and paralysing of work necessary for the 
earning of his living—was never taken into account at all. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


So much has been said of the supposed change in hj 
methods of advocacy in his later years, that it seems , 
well to quote here, where it will reach so many who kney 
him not, the following from his own pen, in his jourry) 
the National Reformer, in February, 1863. Surely thiy 
is not the writing of an uncultured man, brutal ay 
coarse in his controversial methods, 

I am an infidel, a rough, self-taught infidel. What honoux 
shall I win if I grow grey in this career? — Critig 
who break a lance against me in my absence, will te 
you now that I am from the lower classes, withov 
university education, and that I lack classical lore. Clergy. 
men, who see God’s mercy reflected in’ an eternal hell 
will tell you even that I am wanting in a conceptingR 
of common humanity. Skilled penmen will demonstrat 
that I have not the merest rudiments of biblical knowledg, 
I thank these assailants for the past; when they prickel 
and stung me with their very waspish piety, they did m 
good service, gave me the clue to my weaknesses, laid bar 
to me my ignorance, and drove me to acquire knowledg 
which might otherwise never have been mine. I pray the 
opposing forces to continue their attacks, that by teachin 
me my weakness they may make me strong. Some (wh 
have no taste for the excavating, tunnelling, and levellin 
work, but are vain of having shaken hands, or taken win 
with the chairman of a completed line of railway) say: “ Ob 
a mere puller-down!” Is this so? I have preache 
“equality,” not by aiming to reduce men’s intellects to th 
level of my own, but rather by inciting each of my hearer 
to develop his mind to the fullest extent, obtaining thus th 
hope, not of an equality of ignorance, but of a more equ 
diffusion of knowledge. I have attacked the Bible, bu 
never the letter alone; the Church, but never ha’ 
I confined myself to a mere assault on its practice 
I have deemed that I attacked theology best 
asserting most the fulness of humanity. I have regarde 
iconoclasticism as a means, not as an end. The work 
weary, but the end is well. The political prisoner in th 
Austrian dungeon day by day files at the massive chai 
and sturdy bar. The labour is serious, but the reward 
great. Tell him it is poor drudgery work, and he tells yo 
“ But I toil for freedom!” Watch another captive, how, wi 
an old nail, rusted and rotten, he picks, atom by atom, th 
mortar, from between the stones of his prison wall. Tell hi 
that other men have used more perfect tools ; he will answer, 
“This old red-rusty nail is to me bright silver lever 
powerful instrument, for it is the only tool L have wherewi 
to toil for liberty.” Tell the backwoodsman who, with axe 
in hand, hews at the trunks of sturdy trees, that his i 
destructive work, and he will answer, “I clear the ground 
that plough and reaping-hook may be used by and by. 
And I answer that in many men—and women too, alas! 
thought is prison-bound with massive chains of old chure 
welding; that human capacity for progress is hindered 
grated in by prison bars, priest-wrought and law-protected; 
that the good wide field of common humanity is over-covered 
with the trunks of vast creed-frauds, the out-growth of 
ancient mythologies. I affirm that file, old nail, and axe are 
useful, and their use honourable, not as an end, but as some 
means towards the end for which all true men should strive 
—that is, the enduring happiness of mankind. 

UNCHRISTLIKE CHRISTIANS. 

So wrote Charles Bradlaugh, surely not unworthily, 
just eight-and-twenty years ago. -Was this the language 
of an ignoramus, an untrained thinker, a brutal contre- 
versialist ? It may be asked, “ But why, if he were sucli 
as you depict, should he have aroused such bitter hatred, 
and have earned such a reputation?” The answer is not 
far to seek. When he began his iconoclastic work, 
orthodoxy was rigid and imperious, and any who 
challenged the inspiration of the Bible, eternal torture, 
vicarious atonement, were looked on as men of foul lives, 
seeking cover for sin in licence of criticism. No one 
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waited to hear before condemning, to examine before 
denouncing. He was “an infidel.” It was enough. 
Clergy incited their flocks to mob him, to stone him, 
to break the windows of the hall he lectured in, of the 
house that sheltered him ; and if amid a crowd of howling 
believers, yelled at, cursed, struck, he let fall some biti 
sarcasm, some bitter gibe, it was caught up, repeated, 
exaggerated, and scattered broadcast as representing his 
general style of advocacy, without a syllable of the 
circumstances in the midst of which it was flung forth. 
To-day, largely because of the work this man has done 
for liberty, thought and criticism have become so free 
that they seem a matter of course, and younger men 

’ cannot understand that the Charles Bradlaugh they knew 
was the Charles Bradlaugh of thirty odd years ago ; they 
think he has changed, when it is he who has changed 
public opinion. If Dr. Momerie could preach from the 
chapel of the Foundling Hospital doctrines that fifty 
years ago would have landed him in gaol, he has to thank 
for his liberty Charles Bradlaugh and that band of men 
whom he inspired and led. 

The tone of the opposition encountered by him may be 
judged by the following letter, which he printed in the 
National Reformer :— 

“ Newchurch, May Ist, 1865. 

“* Dear Sir, 

“I was in company with Mr. Verity yesterday and 
laid the contents of your letter before him, and although I 
deem it low-and contemptible to take any notice of indi- 
viduals who are ever and anon crying out against Christianity, 
yet for the sake of indulging you in your worse than beast- 
like propensities, I am instructed to inform you that Mr. 
Verity is waiting to hear from Mr. Bradlaugh, or any other 
fool who happens to be so mad as to imbibe your empty 
notions. “ Yours, 

“THOS. FIELDEN.” 


The “fool's answer was, at least, more gracefully 
worded :— 

“Mr. Verity must be a pleasant man to encounter, if he 
instructed Mr. Fielden to write the above, and in any case the 
prospect of meeting a teacher whose disciple pens such an 
epistle is an enticing one. My message tohim is to accustom 
himself to a more gentlemanly and less scriptural style of 
communication. Coarseness is not necessarily a virtue; in a 
costermonger or a piously miseducated parson it is to be 
looked for ; in a public speaker or writer it is better avoided.” 

IN HYDE PARK ‘AND TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

His political work was as energetic during all these 
years, if not more energetic, than his anti-theological propa- 
ganda. He came prominently before the country in 1855, 
when he gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the disturbances at Hyde Park 
in that year; his quiet statement that he went to the 
park because Sir Richard Mayne had prohibited the 
meeting—“ I had not heard then, and have not heard 
now, that Sir Richard Mayne has any power to forbid 
my going into the park, therefore I went”—his urbane 
offer to show the Commissioner how to unhorse an 

_ aggressive policeman, if one who was present weuld 
_mount his horse then standing below in Palace Yard, 
_ attracted much attention at the time. In the Reform 
agitation he played a prominent part, and many a tale 
/is told by London reformers of those excited days ; 
how he charged on horseback up the steps of Trafalgar 
Square to stop some stone-throwing that had begun near 
the National Gallery, and that might have grown in a few 
minutes into a riot impossible to quell ; how he frustrated 
attempts to break their processions, on one occasion 
having a hansom cab, with a protesting “ swell” inside, 
lifted off its wheels, carried bodily away, and deposited 
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in a side street ; how he cleared out a corner where a 
number of thieves had congregated, with a heavy 
riding-whip as his weapon; how he stopped the con- 
mencing fighting when the Hyde Park railings went 
down. these stories and many more are written in 
the loving memories of those who followed him, and found 
him always brave and true. And they delight to tell 
how he would defy unfair authority under shield of law. 


READY TO REPEL FORCE WILH FORCE. 

Thus a great meeting was called in Trafalgar Square, 
while Parliament was sitting, to protest against action 
taken in the House of Commons—a quite illegal thing. 
The meeting was forbidden, the promoters in despair. 
They went to Charles Bradlaugh ; he called the meeting, 


merely changing the form in which the object was. 


couched, making it legal instead of illegal, and defied the 
authorities to break it up. So again with a forbidden 
Hyde Park meeting ; he informed the police of his 
intention; sent for by a statesman high in office, he 
repeated his determination ; told that the meeting would 
be broken up by the soldiers, he gravely thanked his 
informant for the warning, saying that he would not lead 
unharmed men into danger of being shot down ; that he 
would not be the first to use violence, but that if violence 
were illegally committed on the people, peacefully 
assembled in legal meeting, he would repel force by force. 
Said with his peculiar slow gravity, with level-fronting 
eyes, the menace would not fail of its full weight. The 
statesman understood, the meeting was held, and no at- 
tack was made. But he had taken all his precautions. 
Two hundred men were round him, ready to obey him, 
and had the soldiers been wickedly sent out to fire on the 
people, he was ready, as he said, to repel force by force, 
to guard the people who trusted him and answered to his 
summons. 
HIS SYMPATHIES WITH FRANCE. 


In foreign politics he took an active part, aiding in 
the famous defence of Dr. Simon Bernard in 1859, and in 
the same year delivering a lecture against the French 
Emperor that so disturbed the occupant of the Tuileries 
that representations were made to the English Govern- 
ment, and the London hall engaged for the lecture was 
taken possession of by the police. He hated Louis 
Napoleon as he hated few men: “le sang de mes amis.” 
he wrote, “etait surson ime.” But when Napoleon fell, 
he threw himself, heart and soul, into an agitation to 
prevent the English alliance with Germany for which the 
English Court was believed to be working, and that so 
successfully that he was publicly thanked by the Govern- 
ment of National Defence, which wrote him that in 
France he would always be concitoyen. For Prince 
Napoléon (Jerome) he had a real affection, regarding him 
as exceptionaily able and as a man of the greatest possi- 
bilities; but he would often be angered by the indolence 
with which his own active nature had no sympathy, and 
by the folly which would let some trivial amusement 
draw him away from great affairs of State. 

AN ITALIAN ADVENTURE. 

Italy, too, he served in the days ere Italy became again 
a nation. For Mazzini he entertained a positive venera- 
tion—“I would have died for that man,” he has said 
to me—only wishing that some worldly insight into men’s 
characters could have been added to the courage of the 
hero and the loftiness of the saint. Carrying letters from 
Italy to Mazzini in which men’s lives were hidden, he once 
nearly lost his own. The Papal gendarmes boarded the 
vessel in which he was, and, all persuasion failing, he was 
at last compelled to draw his revolver; none dared 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


attack him in front, but they would have captured him 
from behind had not a plucky American sprung to his 
help and placed his back against Charles Bradlaugh’s, 
arming himself with a chair as weapon. The gendarmes 
departed for further orders, and the ship was out of 
reach ere they could return. He had one purely comical 
adventure, interesting only in showing the readiness with 
which he could extricate himself from a difficulty. The 
police at Montalbo tried to deprive him of his revolver, 
on the ground that the carrying of revolvers was forbidden 
by the Italian law. Having already found it useful, he 
declined to give it up, and a struggle for its possession 
was imminent, owner and policeman both hanging on to 
it; ina moment he was seized from all sides, and was 
obliged to fall back on argument, so he carefully explained 
that he had insured his life in the Life Assurance Company, 


and had to do with the Sovereign and Midland Assurance’ 


Company as well, so that he was bound to defend his life 
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from the great Republican meeting at Birmingham. 
“ Caballero Sonlioeak ” was heartily welcomed at Madrid 
and a State banquet was given in his honour, and he 
made at it a remarkable speech, of which the last 
sentences may be given here. He had expressed the hope 
that at the end of twenty years England might be Repub- 
lican, and he concluded :— 


Speaking for myself, I may answer that if a Republic 
could come to-morrow in England, without force, without 
bloodshed, without crime, without ruined cities and anger- 
maddened peoples, then I would be the first to greet it and 
to serve it; but our Republic will, I trust, come nursed by 
the school, the brain, the pen, and the tongue, and not 
heralded by the cannon’s roar or carved by the sword. Hence 
it is that I say I should prefer to work, even for twenty 
years, to strengthen men’s brains, so that they may know 
how to keep the Republic when they have won it, and that it 
may be an indestructible Republic, which shall honour the 
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and carry arms. This argument was too much for the 
police, who carefully took down the imposing titles and 
promptly released him, revolver and all ! 
A KNIGHT ERRANT OF LIBERTY IN SPAIN— 
When Spain made her short-lived Republic, this knight- 
errant of liberty went to Madrid, 1873, crossing the 
Carlist lines at peril of life, meeting with some curious 


‘and dangerous adventures—-as when he requisitioned an 


old chaise, and telling the driver that if he stopped on 
any pretext he would shoot him, and the driver went 
ata furious gallop despite yells and stray musket-balls 
from Carlist scouts, rightly judging that the bullet in the 
revolver behind him in the grip of the stern-speaking 
Englishman was more dangerous than the ill-aimed shots 
of his countrymen — but reaching Madrid safely and 
delivering to Castelar a letter with which he was charged 
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MakcwH lira, 1888, 


destinies of the people of England, and serve as guide a8 
well as mother to the English-speaking races throughout the 
world, 

I am told that Castelar, baited by a group of Intran- 
sigentes, at last angrily told them that Bradlaugh, the 


- red-hot English Republican, was far more reasonable than 


they, and that if they had understood the speech he made 
they would have thrown him out of the window instead 
of cheering him ! 

—AND IN IRELAND. 

While thus aiding foreign peoples in their struggles 
towards liberty, he did not forget a people nearer home. 
He recognised in Ireland the same rights that he pleaded 
for in France, in Spain, in Italy; he took part in the 
agitation that culminated in the Fenian movement, and 
drafted the famous manifesto—except the proclamation 
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of an Irish Republic, which he protested against as 
impracticable, and therefore idle—of “The Irish People 
to the World.” He has told me much of the secret 
history of this movement, of its leaders, the faithful and 
the betrayers; but as there are still some people living 
who might suffer’ from the recital, however interesting 
and valuable from a historical standpoint, I have, as yet; 
no right to break silence. It must suffice to say that 
he regarded the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act as justifying forcible resistance to the Executive. 
which thus became tyrant instead of constitutional 
ruler; and though Corydon’s personal fear of the con- 
sequences prevented him from betraying Mr Bradlaugh 
as he betrayed others, Mr. Bradlaugh’s connection with 
' the movement was so well known to the authorities 
that he was closely watched by the police, who, however, 
found themselves foiled by their acute quarry. In 1878 
we find him earnestly urging union between the Irish 
party and the English Radical party, pleading then, 
as he had pleaded for three and twenty years, for 
justice to, and freedom for, Ireland, 


THE FREETHINKER’S CLAIM TO AFFIRM. 


His legal conflicts, maintained through all these years 
of public activity, were many and great. Apart from all 
the miror struggles, like those at Devonport, he had two 
great and prolonged battles, one on oaths in courts of 
— the other on the freedom of the newspaper press. 

e was concerned first with one or two cases in which 
other freethinkers and he himself suffered injustice 
because the law permitted them neither to swear nor to 
affirm. In 1867 a Christian named De Rin, wno was 
largely in debt to Mr. Bradlaugh, sought to escape the 
payment of the debt under cover of the legal incapacity 
of his creditor to swear in its proof. The battle was 
waged in many courts. In one the judges refused to 
hear Mr. Bradlaugh except upon affidavit, and he was 
incompetent to’ make an affidavit; in another, he could 
not give evidence ; the case dragged on wearily, the in- 
defatigable atheist finding new ground on which to 
proceed after every defeat. Meanwhile, he petitioned 
Parliament, he agitated through the press, and in 1870 
the Evidence Further Amendment Act was passed. He 
then won his case, but the defendant promptly became 
bankrupt, so Mr. Bradlaugh never got his debt, and was 
left en with the enormous costs of the three years’ 
sti e. The freethinker became a competent witness, 
but the champion was left crushed by a load of debt. So 
in the later Oath i le, the way to all future free- 
thinkers is open, but he has paid toll with his life. 


HIS SERVICES TO LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


The other great conflict was against giving £400 surety 
against the appearance of blasphemous or seditious 
articles in a newspaper published at less than sixpence. 


The law was one of the Georgian statutes, designed to- 


prevent a cheap press. Mr. Bradlaugh had refused to give 
these sureties on the ground that he would forfeit them 
in every issue of his paper, and he was not rich enough to 
conduct the paper at so heavy a cost. He was prosecuted, 
and penalties of £20 per copy issued were claimed. He 
politely answered that he did not keep so much money 
at his bank—the paper had been issued weekly for eight 
years—and printed on his paper, “ Prosecuted by Her 
Majesty's Attorney-General.” The battle was long, and 
he tripped up the Crown over and over again—the whole 
story ought to be read in detail by those who would 
urderstand his extraordinary readiness and address— 
till at last the prosecution broke down. Just then the 
Tory Government went out of office, and the Liberals 
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The prosecution was again commenced, and 


came in. 
again fought by the undaunted editor, until a bill was 
brought in repealing the statute under which he was 


prosecuted, and a stet processus was entered by thie 
Crown. John Stuart Mill wrote to the victorious 
combatant a warm letter of congratulation, saying that 
“You have gained a very honourable success in obtaining 
a repeal of the mischievous Act by your persevering 
resistance.” 

DEBTS AND DIFFICULTIES. 


Victorious, yes; but again, at what a cost! The last 
stroke of financial ruin came to him in his business; 
large orders given were thrown back on his hands when 
the customers found he was “ Bradlaugh the atheist,” 
and he consequently determined to give up all business 
and trust to his tongue and pen for his livelihood. His 
liabilities were enormous, but his honour was so trusted 
that he was able to avoid bankruptcy by his personal 
promise to pay if time were given him. He sold every- 
thing he possessed except his books: his home that 
he had got together by hard work, his furniture, 
even a diamond ring given him by a grateful person 
whom he had helped. He sent his children to school; 
his wife, not physically able to bear the life he faced, 
went to live with her parents in the country, and he 
took two small rooms in Turner Street, White- 
chapel, for which he paid 3s. 6d. a week, and where he 
remained until he had cleared off most of his liabilities. 
He then moved to lodgings over a music shop in Circus 
Road, St. John’s Wood, where he lived for the remainder 
of his life, his daughters joining him on the death of their 
mother in 1877._ When he died he left behind him not 
one personal debt; all who had trusted to honour 
found their claims discharged. He died poor indeed, with 
no personal property save his library, his Indian gifts, 
and his very modest wardrobe; but he left his name 
free, his honour unstained. 


MR. BRADLAUGH IN AMERICA. 


Part of his debts’ he cleared off by lectures delivered 
in America. There he was an immense favourite, both as 
speaker and as man. From the greeting of the New York 
Customs officer over his luggage, as he chalked it without 
examination, “ Mr. Bradlaugh, we know you here, and the 
least we can do for you is to pass you through comfort- 
ably,” to the greatest literary men of the States, all 
united to do him honour. The Lotos Club welcomed him 
as a most honoured guest, and he met there a crowd of 
celebrities. At Boston, Wendell Phillips took the chair at 
his first lecture, Charles Sumner gave him public greeting, 
Lloyd Garrison marked his approbation. He met Ralpl 
















Waldo Emerson, his boyish idol, at a reception given in ff 





his honour; made friends with Bret Harte, Washburne, 
Wilson (the Vice-President), Joshua B. Smith (the 
coloured senator), and many another good and great man. 
Twice again he visited America, on the last occasion 
nearly leaving his life there. He had a terrible attack of 
pleurisy and typhoid, but was tended with rare skill by 
Drs. Otis, Leaming, and Abbe, at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York. His life was despaired of, and he lay facing 
death with the absolute serenity characteristic of hiu. 
His patient fortitude and perfect calmness saved him, they 
said. He told me that he had one terrible struggle at the 
idea of giving up life, and work, and the friends he dearly 
loved; but he fought it down and conquered—tender as 
his heart was, his great fortitude could master it—and not 
one thought of regret touched him again. Open-eyed, he 
faced death and measured the grave in his pathway; 
desiring to live but not afraid to die, he lay patient, brave, 
hopeful always. As to his opinions, the very possibility 
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of changing them never came within the range of his 
thought, either then or at any other time. Thrice, ere 
the final blow fell, he looked into the eyes of Death and 
blenched not. Opinions that were good enough to guide 
through life’s complex problems were, to his brave, 
straightforward nature, quite good enough for facing the 
simple stroke of death. 


MR. BRADLAUGH AS A FRIEND. 


My own personal acquaintance with Mr. Bradlaugh dates 
from 1874; and I take leave to say that while others have 
known him longer, none have known him so intimately as 
I—in his hopes and his fears, his motives and his dreams, 
his past, which he unrolled to me in every public and 
private detail as a book, his future plans, which now 
may never be worked to their foreseen ends, 

Some fancy that he was always grave. Before 1881 he 
was the veriest boy in his hours of relaxation, full of 
merry jokes and gaiety, overbrimming with fun. How 
many bright memories I have of our excursions together, 
a few hours snatched from our busy lives, in which all 
business was forgotten and time ran on golden wheels! 
Most often fishing was the amusement—his one passion 
in the way of relaxation—and he taught me the mysteries 
of the craft, but always considered it a deficiency in my 
character that I never cared to fish by myself. Often the 
fishing-rods would be left behind, and we would walk or 
drive, wandering far through Richmond Park, sitting 
under the splendid trees, and discussing the days of the 
then future, when he should be law-maker and play his 
part in the council of the nation. We never doubted 
that those days would come: we always realised that 
the opposition would be bitter, and the victory delayed ; 
but in all our outlooks over the future we never saw 
August 3rd, 1881, nor caught glimpse of the in- 
justice that brought him, prematurely aged, to his 
grave. How he would often voice his love of England, 
his admiration of her Parliament, his pride in her 
history. Keenly alive to the blots upon it in her sinful 
wars of conquest, and cruel wrongs inflicted upon subject 
peoples, he was yet an Englishman to the heart's core, 
but feeling, above all, the Englishman’s duty, as one of a 
race that had gripped power and held it, to understand 
‘the needs of hte he ruled, and do justice, since com- 
pulsion to justice there was none. His service to India 
of late years was no suddenly accepted task. He had 
spoken for her, pleaded for her, for many a long year, 
‘through press and on platform, and his spurs as Member 
for India were won long ere he was Member of Parlia- 
ment, 

HIS COURTESY TO WOMEN. 


One trait in his character was very noticeable and very 
attractive—his extreme courtesy, especially to women. 
This outward polish, which sat so gracefully on his mas- 
sive frame and stately presence, was foreign rather than 
English—the English being, as a rule, save among those 
who go to Court, a singularly unpolished people—and 
gave his manner a peculiar charm I asked him once 
where he had learned his gracious fashions that were so 
un-English, and he answered, with a half smile, half scoff, 
‘that it was only in England that he was an outcast from 
‘society. In France, in Spain, in Italy, he was always 
welcomed among men and women of the highest 
‘social rank, and he supposed that he had unconsciously 
‘caught the foreign tricks of manner. Moreover, he was 
-absolutely indifferent to all questions of social position : 
peer or artisan, it was to him exactly the same; he never 
ee of the distinctions of which men make 
“so much. 
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COMRADE AND CRITIC. 

How much I personally owe him for wise criticism, 
helpful guidance, careful judgment, it is quite impossible 
for me to say. He used to be my sternest, as well a 
gentlest, critic, telling me that in a party like ours, wher 
our own education and knowledge were above those whom 
we led, it was very easy to gain indiscriminate praise and 
unbounded admiration ; on the other hand, from 
Christians we received equally indiscriminate abuse and 
hatred. It was needful then to be our own harshest 
judges, and to be sure we knew thoroughly every subject 
that we taught. At the time when I discovered that I had 
the gift of speech, and began to taste the intoxication oj 
easily won applause, his criticism and trained judgment 
were of priceless service to me, and what of value there is 
in my work is very largely due to his influence, which at 
once stimulated and restrained. 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS TRIAL. 

In 1877 came the famous “Knowlton trial,” a trial 
that cost him more of pain and loss than any other act of 
his life, and brought out his noblest qualities. The story 
is simple enough. Dr. Charles Knowlton was a 
American physician, of respectable standing, convinced of 




















the truth of the teaching of the Rev. Mr. Malthus, ani, 
seeing that it was practically futile unless married people 
were taught to limit their families within their means of 
livelihood, he wrote, early in the present century (some 
time in the thirties), a book on the limitation of th 
family, entitled the “ Fruits of Philosophy.” The book cirf 
culated in America and in England, but not very largely/, 
At the close of 1876, it was suddenly attacked at Bristol, 
and at the beginning of 1877 its London publisher, M: 
Charles Watts, who published also for Mr. Bradlaugh ani 
myself, was prosecuted for it as an obscene book. Hi 
pleaded guilty, to our great wrath and dismay ; and as thi 
question was‘of immense public importance, being nothiy 
less than the right of giving to the poor importami 
information at alow price, we determined to become pub 
lishers and reissue the pamphlet. We recognised th 
horrible misconceptions that would probably arise; \ 
believed that he was forfeiting all hope of sitting for North 
ampton; but the cry of the poor was in our ears, and w 
could not permit the discussion of the population question 
in its one practical aspect, to be crushed. We did ni 
like the pamphlet, but to stop it was to stopall. We tod 
a shop, printed the tract, sent notice to the police thi 
we would personally sell it to them, and did so. We we 
arrested and committed for trial. We moved the actio 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench by writ of certiorari, grante 
after Lord Chief Justice Cockburn had read the pamphle 
saying that if it were an obscene book in the ordin 
sense of the word he would refuse the writ. We wa 
tried; the Lord Chief Justice summed up strongly, ve 
strongly, for an acquittal, but the jury brought in 
verdict condemning the book while “completed 
exonerating” us from any wrong intent. This t 
Judge reluctantly translated into a verdict of guilty, a 
then let us go on our own recognizances for a wed 
Subsequently, the Judge said he would have 
us go if we would have submitted to the Court, but 
we insisted on being contumacious, he must sentence! 
to fine and imprisonment. After which he set us fr 
on our own recognizances again, to appeal on a pol 
of law, we promising not to sell pending the app 
The appeal was successful, the sentence quashed, and 
recommenced the sale; Then Mr. Bradlaugh took 4 
aggressive, and commenced an action against the pol 
for retaining our property, the pamphlets seized. He 
successful, recovered the pamphlets, and sold th 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


marked “ Recovered from the police.” The sale continued 
for some time. At last we received an intimation that no 
further prosecution would be attempted, and we then at 
once dropped the sale of the book. I wrote a pamphlet 
containing all the information given by Dr. Knowlton, 
but less antiquated and more concise; it has had an 
immense circulation, and no prosecution against it has 
ever been attempted here. In New South Wales 
it was attacked, but was vindicated in a most 
luminous judgment by Justice Windmeyer, of the 
Supreme Court—a judgment that we reprinted here, 
as our complete justification. So ended a terrible 
struggle, in which indeed we suffered bitterly and 
were fouled by every insult that profligates could formu- 
late, but in which we gave the poor knowledge that has 
raised thousands out of direst ‘poverty, and saved 
thousands of poor men’s wives from despair. 


A NOBLE LIFE. 


With this hardly-won victory, I close these poor notes 
on a noble life. From 1880 onwards all the world knows 
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how Charles Bradlaugh fought, how he won his right, how 
he passed his Oaths Act, how he made his mark in Parlia- 
ment, how the world caught some glimpse of the real man, 
how the Commons made him amends as he lay dying, how 
one cry of regret went up beside his grave, how England’s. 

eatest Minister spake of him, erstwhile despised and 

ated, as “ that distinguished man and useful member of 
this House.” Man of unswerving principle and unflinching 
courage, of noble ambition and unfaltering will, of keen 
insight and strong grasp, of laborious patience and over- 
mastering eloquence, he would have done yeoman service 
to his country had he lived, but he would have been no 
greater man, nor left an example more inspiring. To us 
who loved him the loss is irremediable, and England will 
seek long ere she find a sturdier and more loyal son. 
Without faith in God, but full of love to man, he led a 
pure and noble life, and he has won the only immortality 
his strong soul craved, the memory of honest service, 
faithfully wrought, loyally rendered—deathless memory in 
a world made nobler by his living, richer by his sacrifices, 
poorer by his death. 





NORTHAMPTON ELECTION. 
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THE CANDIDATES AND THE PROGRAMME. 


A BY-ELECTION at Northampton, occasioned by 
AR: the death of Mr. Bradlaugh, resulted in the 

return of Mr. Manfield, who polled 4,536 votes, as 
against 3,723 recorded for the Unionist opponent, Mr. 
Germaine. The Liberal ma- 
jority in 1885 was 955, and in 
1886, 720. Both candidates 
were good enough to fill in 
the answers to the series of 
questions submitted to them 
by our Helper. 

Mr. Manfield, the success- 
ful candidate, said ‘‘ Yes”’ to 
all the questions, merely mak- 
ing two alterations. In the 
question as to the removal of 
‘“‘any part or the whole” of the 
Irish representatives he struck 
out ‘any part or the whole,” 
so that, while objecting to the 
removal of all the representa- 
tives, he holds himself open 
to assent to the reduction of 
their number. Under the head 
of the Condition of the People 
Question, Mr. Manfield took 
exception to one clause, viz., 
to the suggested establish- 
ment of municipal clubs for 
social intercourse as a substi- 
tute for the tap-room and bar- 
parlour. 

Mr. Germaine, the defeated 
candidate, was more unani- 
mous than Mr. Manfield. He 
was in favour of Penny Post- 
age, a Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration between England and 
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America, and he promised to support every measure 
that tended to promote the consolidation and main- 
tenance of our Colonial Empire. As to Women’s Suf- 
frage, he thought the rate-book should be the Register, 
but he was opposed to the 
rest of the question, as to 
whether women should be 
allowed to take any position 
that they were qualified to fill. 
As to Ireland, he said he did 
not know what Home Rule 
meant, and the question as 
to Irish land was not quite 
intelligible. He was in favour 
of Free Education where ne- 
cessary, and of any voluntary 
effort in the direction of Free 
Dinners. He would vote for 
a Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, and the Hours of La- 
bour, and the Condition of the 
People Question. He was 
also in favour of a Six Days’ 
Week, but could not pledge 
himself to vote for any Bill 
until he saw its text. He 
also limited his approval to the 
establishment of Free Libra- 
ries, etc., by the stipulation that 
they must not destroy the 
feeling of independence, or 
increase the tendency of the 
individual to rely upon the 
State. He was also in favour 
of enforcing the laws against 
insanitary dwellings to the 
utmost extent and rigour of 
the law. 


(W. H. Midwinter, Bristol. 











CAN CANCER BE CURED? 





THE MATTEI EXPERIMENTAL WARD AT ST. SAVIOUR’'S HOSPITAL. 


— 


| 


AM glad to be able to report that substantial 
progress has been made towards the establish- 
ment of the experimental test on the lines 
suggested by Sir Morell Mackenzie, and that the 
claims put forward by Count Mattei as to the power of 
his remedies to cure cancer are in a fair way of being 
soientifically demonstrated or demolished. It has been 
decided to accept the munificent offer made by Mrs. 
Palmer, the Mother of St. Saviour’s Hospital, in Osna- 
burgh Street, where the test is now being applied. I 
published Mrs. Palmer's offer last month, and this was 


formally accepted by the committee. The terms upon 
which the ward is placed at our disposal are set forth in 
the following letter from Mrs. Palmer :— 


St. Saviour’s Hospital, 
Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—In reply to your letter, I beg to place the 
ward I offered at the disposal of the Committee—the five 
beds to be free of cost, and to be entirely under the control 
of the Committee. There will be no interference with the 
treatment on my part. I will see to the case, good order of 
the ward, and to the diet, which will be the usual one of the 
hospital ; any very expensive or extra diet, and all wines or 
stimulants, to be at the expense of the Committee or the 
patients themselves. The remedies used to be duly entered 
and open to the inspection of those who watch the treat- 
ment; any other remedies if used to be reported. The 
medical officers to be free to visit when they desire it. The 
Committee meetings to be held if desired here, and at the 
times appointed by those who belong to it. 

I will provide a nurse, but her time must be under my 
control. The night-nurse will visit the ward if desired. No 
special night-nurse will be provided. : 

The patients shall have all the care, attention, and com- 
forts that I can give them. 

The doctor’s orders to be written down. 


Dr. Stannard Kennedy has accepted the duty of acting 
as Physician in Charge, while his father acts as 
Honorary Consulting Physician. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


In constituting the committee the first object was to 
secure medical men of standing and weight in the pro- 
fession who represent the different schools of medicine, 
together with others who would bring to the task a 
scientific training and an open .mind. Of men of 
scientific training there were sufficient, but men of an 
open mind were not so easy to find. 

DR. LAWSON TAIT. 


Dr. Lawson Tait, of Birmingham, whose reputation is 
among the first of provincial physicians, replied to my 
letter as follows :— 

Dear Sir,—I hardly know how to reply to your letter con- 
cerning the Mattei treatment of cancer, because, on the one 
hand, I have the wholesale prejudice against all secret remedies 
which is prevalent in the ranks of my profession, and which 
guides alike their public policy and their private practices. 
But if I had the slightest ground for suspicion that there was 
a real remedy for cancer to be got by any line of conduct 
which I might pursue open to honourable men, I would 





pursue it. It is my lot to see from eight to twelve new cases 
of cancer every week, and to condemn that number of them 
to death ; and out of that record, having gone over now a 
weary series of years, the number of cases in which a mistake 
has occurred in the number condemned to die from cancer 
(the disease not having been present) can be numbered on 
the fingers on one hand. I am prepared to work with your 
committee to this extent, that I will provide them 
with an almost unlimated number of cases of women 
sufferers from cancer of the uterus and breast, hope- 
lessly beyond the reach of all as yet known remedies, 
and I will guarantee that these women will submit to any 
kind of treatment which does not involve any increase of 
their physical sufferings. If the Mattei treatment cures any 
one of them, I will let it be known throughout the length 
and breath of the literature of my profession. Ifthe cases that 
I supply are admitted to a hospital ward for the purposes of 
the experiment, [ will undertake to see them from time tu 
time, and to place on record my opinion as to their progress 
one way or the other. Further than this, I cannot undertake 
to engage myself; but even if the remedy is to be main- 
tained a secret, I would hold anything that would cure 
cancer as almost the greatest physical blessing that could 
befall mankind. 


As a representative of the medical press, Dr. G. W. 
Potter, the medical editor of the Hospital, was next 
invited. Dr. Potter was one of those whose letters were 
published in the January number, explaining why the 
College of Physicians could not undertake any investiga- 
tion of the remedies. He is quite above suspicion as 
having any sympathy with Matteism in any shape or 
form, having publicly denounced the whole system as 
quackery in the columns of the journal over the medical 
portion of which he has control. He has kindly assented 
to form one of the Committee. 


THE MATTEIST DEPOTS. 


Meanwhile the use of the Mattei remedies is spreading 
far and wide, and remarkable cures are reported from 
time to tims, with which, however, I do not propose to 
encumber the pages of this Review. It may, however, 
be mentioned, as belonging to the category of cases in 
which all question of faith-healing or suggestion cannot 
possibly apply, that cures of animals are even more re- 
markable than those alleged in the cases of human 
beings. In reply to many correspondents who have 
written to me complaining of delay in the supply of the 
medicines from the Central Depét, 18, Pall Mall East, I 
am asked to state that the manager and his staff have been 
overwhelmed with the rush of business, so that in many 
cases delays have occurred. The depdt is, however, now 
in fairly good working order, and it is to be hoped that 
this month I shall not have any further complaints from 
the public. Count Mattei has many other authorised 
agents in the country for the sale of his remedies, whose 
names and addresses will be found in his various publi- 


cations. One of these, Mr. James, of Cheltenham, has 


just brought out a useful shilling,handbook to the 
Mattei remedies, ‘‘Stepping-stones to Electro-Homco- 
pathy.” This, with other Matteist publications, can be 
obtained at the Central Depét. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 





JEKYLL AND HYDE IN SCIENCE. 


HAVE WE MORE SOULS THAN ONE ? 


OnE of the most interesting of the serious articles o 
the Revue des Deux Mondes is a scientific explanation of 
the Jekyll and Hyde phenomenon of double personality, 
which is given by M. Alfred Binet. He adds one to the 
many maladies from which the world is suffering, and 
describes 4s a nervous affection of the personality the 
division of consciousness into several parts with its corol- 
lary that we call in common language inconsistency. He 
says :— 

A great number of psychological phenomena are to be 
explained by a disease of the primality, which consists of a 
division, or rather of a breaking up of the ego; the normal 
unity of the consciousness is destroyed; several distinct 
consciousnesses are produced, and each one may have its 
own perceptions, its memory, and even its moral character. 


TWO PERSONALITIES IN ONE BODY— 


M. Binet confines himself to hysterical examples in 
which the disease is distinctly pronounced, and proceeds 
by a series of experiments to show that a given organism 
may contain within itself two or more moral personalities. 
He limits himself also to the human subject, therefore when 
he speaks of an organism it may for the present be taken 
for granted that he means a human organism. The under- 
note of the article is struck in a suggestive paragraph in 
which he observes that the conditions of partial conscious- 
ness and the power of automatic action which accompanies 
it are present in us all. But it is difficult to study the 
character and extent of unconscious mental activity 
in a normal person ; for this reason he selects hysterical 
illustrations, where the subjects may easily have two 
parallel sets of consciousness. 


—ONE CONSCIOUS, THE OTHER UNCONSCIOUS 


" There is what he calls the unconscious intelligence 
and the conscious intelligence; but his experiments 
also show that the unconscious intelligence is by no 
means confined to the small automatic acts which we 
are all familiar with in everyday life—such, for instance, 
as the fastening of strings on buttons, which we do not 
see in our daily toilet ; or the power by which a musician 
cy the notes on an instrument at which he does not 
ook. 


The acts of this consciousness may be very complex; they 
Suppose perception, memory, reason, imagination. They 
reveal, therefore, that there exists in those cases an intelli- 
gence which is other than that of the normal ego, and which 
acts side by side with that ego without its help and without 
its knowledge. 


TWO DISTINCT MEMORIES. 


A further development of the argument is to prove 
that this second consciousness, observable in states of 
trance, etc., maintains its continuity and carries itself on 
in the hysteric state as the ordinary consciousness does 
in the ordinary state. Let one state be called Jekyll and 
the other Hyde ; Jekyll will remember what Jekyll did 
and continue to act accordingly, while Hyde, who has no 
knowledge or remembrance of Jekyll, will remember in 
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like manner what Hyde did. Involuntarily the reader 
will recall the famous ‘‘I think, therefore I am,” of 
Descartes, and will ask himself, in anticipation of M. 
Binet’s conclusion, ‘‘ But if two think, do therefore two 
exist ?” He is fully prepared, therefore, before it comes, 
for the statement that ‘‘ We are thus brought by a com- 
plete series of experiments to this important conclusion : 
Several moral personalities, each having consciousness of 
itself, may rise side by side without mixing in the 
same organism.” After this, there is again this 
note of reminder, that though the fact is only 
demonstrable as a disease in the hysterically affected 
patient, there is no proof that it is not equally 
true of the normal human being, for it is only in the more 
extreme condition of hypnotic sleep that the states 
alternate ; in the ordinary wakeful condition of hysteria 
they are usually coexistent, and there is hardly any 
one who has not at times been made aware of the exist- 
ence of a double consciousness in his healthiest self. 


AFTER DEATH, WHAT THEN ? 


In relation to ‘‘ spiritual” manifestations, M. Binet 
suggests that the moral personalities which have been 
known to coexist, and to alternate without knowledge 
of each other, may possibly reach the point of com- 
municating with one another, and that the question 
asked orally of one personality of the medium, may 
be answered by another through the hand which raps 
cn the table, or which holds the so-called inspired 
pencil. The question with which most readers will 1ise 
from the article is, If it be indeed true that within one 
organism there are several moral individualities, what 
happens when that organism is dissolved by death ? 
Would M. Binet incline to believe in the immortality of 
many souls for each body, or in none ? 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


In a paper on “ The Church and the Workman,” whiclr 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Capua has contributed to 
Merry England for March, there is the following passage 
referring to Cardinal Manning :— 


In Europe I know none among Catholic Socialists (let 
the name be permitted me) braver than my beloved 
friend. Cardinal Manning, a social student fearless in 
speculation, effectual in enterprise. His conceptions are 
expressed, not by means of wordy books, but—after the 
manner of great and decisive intelligences—without nebulous. 
or inaccessible abstractions, in brief, precise, and luminous 
formule. Manning, living as he does in the midst of the 
independent and tenacious English people, has not hesitated 
to put himself at the head of Christian “ Socialism.” Friend 
of the people, because the friend of God, he goes in advance 
of contemporary philanthropists, economists, philosophers, in 
his study of the possible means for restoring the dignity and 
amending the condition of the poor. No man is more 
beloved by the labourer; and his name is almost as dear 
among Protestants as among Catholics, among the rich as 
among the poor. Temperance, arbitration, peace-making, 
public charity, have in him an eloquent,a persistent, a fearless 
advocate. 
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THE WESLEY CENTENARY. 
THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, 


Tue best article on Wesley this month is by Mr. Price 
Hughes in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Price Hughes 
says :— 

All modern religious history is summed up in the two 
momentous facts that Ignatius Loyola has captured the 
Catholic Churches, and that John Wesley has captured the 
Evangelical Churches. Jesuitism and Methodism—these are 
the two ultimate forms of intense, logical, thoroughgoing 
intense Christianity. Absolute subjection to the Church, or 
:absolute subjection to the Christ—there is no other alternative 
for the enthusiastic ‘‘ out-and-out ” Christian of the twentieth 
century. Absolute subjection to a creed is no longer 
possible. 


So far, however, are ge 38 in general from recognising 
the justice of Mr. Price Hughes’s claim, that he tells us 
*that Mark Pattison, the Rector of Lincoln, had to be 
told three times that there were twenty million Metho- 
-dists in the, world before he would believe it. He 
-suggested that Mr. Hughes meant twenty thousand. 
‘*T had not the faintest conception,” said Mark Pattison, 
\positively gasping, ‘‘ that there were so many Methodists.” 
r. Hughes speaks with even more authority than if the 
‘twenty million Methodists were speaking through his 
pen. For instance, he says that John Wesley killed 
‘Calvinism. 
Wesley and his helpers were the first Christians missioners 
since “the coming of the Friars” who reached the masses of 
the people. The Reformation was essentially a middle-class 
movement. It never gained either the upper classes or the 
poor. Evangelical Christianity has not yet reached the upper 
-classes, but the poor are now saturated by it, thanks to the 
-evangel of Wesley. 


Again, quoting the authority of Dean Stanley, in order 
‘to justify his claim that John Wesley was the founder 
-of the Broad Church party, Mr. Hughes points 
-out that John Wesley always asserted that all sincere 
men who had never heard of Christ were accepted by 
“God. He thought Mohammedanism was probably an 
improvement on Oriental Christianity, and admired 
Ignatius Loyola as one of the greatest of men. Itisa 
“pity that so much of Wesley’s loving and tolerant spirit 
-seems to have evaporated in the last hundred years. 
Mr. Price Hughes concludes his paper as follows :— 


In a word, Wesley was always willing“to adapt his creed to 
indisputable facts. He was the first great religious leader 
in modern times who heartily accepted the Baconian prin- 
ciple of verification in the region of theology. If History did 
‘not agree with Dogma, he did not say, like a distinguished 
-ecclesiastic of our own time, “ so much the worse for History,” 
but so much the worse for Dogma. He gradually aban- 
-doned all the most distinctive dogmatic convictions 
of his early manhood because, when he left academic 
-cloisters to mix with men, he found that his favourite doc- 
trines were inconsistent with indisputable facts. He was the 
- earliest of scientific theologians. Hence nothing that criti- 
cism or history may yet reveal can shake the foundations of 
his faith, which rested, not upon external authority er in- 
tellectual speculation, but upon the direct experience of 
human consciousness, summed up at last in the triumphant 
-exclamation of his dying lips, “The best of all is, God is 
with us.” 

Dr. Rigg lays great stress upon the extreme natural 
susceptibility of Wesley in whatever was graceful and 
-amiable in women :— 

He was naturally a woman-worshipper. An almost reverent 
courtesy, a@ warm but pure affection, a delicate but close 
familiarity, marked through life his relations with good and 

. gifted women. 





THE REViEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


Archdeacon Farrar, in the Contemporary Review for 
March, writes on John Wesley. His paper is very 
appreciative, and he does not spare the clergy of his own 
Church for the way in which they treated the Apostle of 
the Seventeenth Century. 

His vast success was owing, first and foremost, to his in- 
spiring conviction that he was doing the work to which God 
had called him, and doing it with God’s visible benediction. 
But no small part of the supreme impression which he made 
upon his age was due to the character which has left to all 
time a luminous example. They who would beat down the 
hundred-headed hydra of inveterate evils must use the same 
Hercules-club of mcral conviction and absolute self-sacrifice. 
The most simple, the most innocent, the most generous of 
men, he was called a smuggler, a liar, an immoral and 
designing intriguer, a pope, a Jesuit, a swindler, the most 
notorious hypocrite living. The clergy, I grieve to say, led 
the way. Howland Hill called Wesley ‘a lying apostle, a 
designing wolf, a dealer in stolen wares”; and said that he 
was “as unprincipled as a rook, and as silly as a jackdaw, 
first pilfering his neighbour’s plumage, and then going 
proudly forth to display it to a laughing world.” The 
revival of religion had to make its way among hostile 
bishops, furious controversialists, jibing and libellous news- 
papers, angry men of the world, prejudiced juries, and 
brutal lies. And yet it prevailed, because “ one with God is 
always in a majority.” 

In the Newbery House Magazine, R. Denny Urlin, 
writing on the centenary of John Wesley’s death, points 
out that the whole of the Wesley machine is legally 
capable of being worked within the enclosure of the 
English Church. The Conference would in such case 
continue to be the patrons, as such nominating to all 
posts of duty, and having legal rights analogous to those 
of the Simeon Trustees or the Board of Keble College. 


In the Sunday Magazine for March, Dr. Stephenson, 
writing on the Patron Saint of his Church, retails the 
accusation about the doctrine for other worldiness which is 
sometimes brought against the Evangelicals. He says :— 


if in the later development of the Evangelical movement, 
men, who were very anxious to “save their own souls,” 
shirked the labours and responsibilities of* citizenship, 
it is not true: of the Evangelical movement as a whole. 
Let any man inquire into the origin of the anti-slavery 
crusade, of cheap literature, of Sunday schools and 
elementary education, of our hospitals for the sick and of 
our rescue and reformatory schools, and he will be surprised 
to find that almost without exception these things which, 
from a social as well as a religious point of view, are the 
glory of the Victorian age, took their rise in that “enthu- 
siasm of humanity ” which sprang up with and in the revived 
religious life of the nation. 

Mr. R. E. Prothero writes upon Wesley in Good 
Words for March. He remarks :— 


His wise catholicity and broad and liberal sympathies are 
exemplified in the admiration which,at a time when the 
name excited detestation and disgust, Wesley expressed for 
Ignatius Loyola. Yet Wesley may, in some respects, be 
called the Loyola of the eighteenth century. Wesleyanism 
has stimulated religious sensations rather than deepened 
religious thought. It has made no mark in theological 
science. But apart from the natural infirmity of age, 
there is little to mar his greatness as a religious reformer 
except a self-confidence which necessarily resulted from his 
surroundings, and, as it appears to us, an undue dependence 
upon religious excitement, combined with an assumption f 
absolute assurance in matters which can only admit of moral 


persuasion. 
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THE DEPOSITION OF MR. PARNELL. 
MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY'S STATEMENT. 

Mr. Justin McCartny tells the story of Mr. Parnell’s 
fall from his own point of view in the North American 
Review for February, and pleads, to the best of, his power, 
the case for the majority of the Irish Parliamentary party. 

‘* PUBLIC OPINION WOULD NOT STAND MR. PARNELL.” 

Mr. McCarthy thinks that the Irish party were not 
bound to repudiate Mr. Parnell because an action in 
the Divorce Court had been allowed to go undefended 
against him. 

But as the days went on it began to be more and more 
evident that the ontcry against Mr. Parnell was something 
much more serious than the mere scream of hysterical 
prudery. To some of us it soon became apparent that if Mr. 
Parnell continued to be the leader of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, the cause of Home Rule would be put in grievous 
danger. Now Iam an absolute believer in the necessity of 
recognising and taking full account of the forces in every 
political movement. The great fact which concerned me 
was the fact of which I was becoming more and more 
conscious, that public opinion in these countries would not 
stand Mr. Parnell. Yet I must own that I was prepared to 
Tun some risk even to the cause and the country for the sake 
of a leader who had led us on to so many triumphs. 

WHY MR. PARNELL WAS RE-ELECTED. 

Mr. McCarthy was therefore willing to run this risk 
when Mr. Gladstone asked him whether Mr. Parnell was 
going to make any communication with him. As no com- 
munication was forthcoming, he asked Mr. McCarthy to 
explain his position to Mr. Parnell, and, if necessary, to 
the Irish party. Even then Mr. McCarthy frankly owns 
he did not think the actual deposition of Mr. Parnell 
was necessary. 

I still thought that the situation might be retrieved 
without the formal deposition of Mr. Parnell; that Mr. 
Parnell might be re-elected if he desired it, and might keep 
out of public life for a time, and that things might yet go 
well with us. Mr. Parnell, in full possession of all that 
Mr. Gladstone had told me, still declared that he would offer 
himself for re-election as sessional chairman of the party. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 

They re-elected Mr. Parnell, and found to their 
dismay that he accepted his re-election seriously, and 
took his seat just as if nothing had happened. Stilleven 
then he was not prepared for Mr. Gladstone’s letter, 
which, however, convinced him at once that Home Rule 
was impossible unless Mr. Parnell withdrew. Mr. 
McCarthy admits that Mr. Gladstone had no alternative 
but to take the course which he did. Strong as he is in 
the affections of his people, he could not have stood up 
against the storm of public opinion if he had endeavoured 
to continue in alliance with Mr. Parnell. 


TESTED, AND FOUND WANTING. 

When Mr. Parnell issued his manifesto, Mr. 
McCarthy says that most of his colleagues felt that all 
was over. ‘‘ We sawno possibility of leadership in a man 
who had written and published such a letter.” Before 
Mr. Parnell published his manifesto he read it to Mr. 
McCarthy, who objected to the whole thing from 
beginning to end, and told him that he thought its pub- 
lication would render reconciliation impossible. The 
conviction was brought home to the minds of most of us 
that a man who could publish such a statement was 
absolutely unfit for the position as leader. He says that 
Mr. Parnell’s whole nature seems to have changed. 

We had now’in our midst a man seemingly quite incapable 
of self-control; a man ready at any moment and on the 
smallest provocation to break into a very tempest and 
whirlwind of passion; a man of the most reckless and 
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self-contradictory statements; a man who could condescend! 
to the most trivial and vulgar personalities, who could 
encourage and even indulge in the most ignoble and 
humiliating brawls. 

WHO MADE THE CRISIS ? 

Mr. McCarthy says that he endorses all that he ever 
said abowt Mr. Parnoll’s services in the past, but he 
cannot forget that it was sometimes very difficult to 
see him when a crisis was at hand. The English Liberals 
would not have endured even Mr. Gladstone as leader 
for a single year on such conditions. Mr. McCarthy 
thinks that Mr. Parnell unconsciously allowed his political 
conscience to be dragged away. ‘‘ What made the crisis ?’”” 
he asks; ‘‘ what but Mr. Gladstone’s letter?” The 
answer, says Mr. McCarthy, is plain. 

Mr. Parnell was himself the crisis. He had made himself 
the crisis—first in the D:vorce Court, next in the manifesto, 
and finally in Committee-room No. 15. We had seen 
individual authority rise to dictatorship, and the reverence- 
for dictatorship degenerate with some into an absolute fetich 
worship. The time came at last when we were forced to act. 
For every one of us the decision was a cruel wrench—a pain. 
never to be forgotten. But the decision had to be taken. 
“After me the deluge,” is an intelligible saying ; “ with me- 
the deluge” was the invitation which Mr. Parnell seemed to- 
offer to his country. “Hold to me and let us be ruined 
together, cause, country, and all.” We did not feel tempted 
by such a proposition. Nothing but the course we took could 
have prevented the indefinite delay of the measure that is. 
vital to Ireland's prosperity and progress. 

_ FROM THE AMERICAN CATHOLICS’ POINT OF VIEW. 

The American Quarterly Catholic Review for January 
devotes an elaborate article to the discussion of ‘‘ Ire- 
land’s Cause and Ireland’s Leader.” Its watchword is, 
‘*People and priests and friends of Ireland stand 
together.” The reviewer is dead against Mr. Parnell ; it 
was the cause of Ireland which made him what he was. 
The reviewer declares that the Americans do not under- 
stand what political leardership in Mr. Parnell’s sense of 
the word means, and protests against the dictatorship 
which he tried to establish. The cause of the present 
unfortunate imbroglio is, in a great measure, due to Mr. 
Parnell’s unwise secretiveness on the one hand, and on 
the other the violation of State secrets intrusted to him. 
The Irish Bishops, in denouncing Mr. Parnell, per-- 
formed a high and holy duty which they owed to Ireland 
and religion. Religion had been the chief unifying and 
energising element in the movement, hence the grave 
responsibility of the Bishops. Even if Mr. Parnell were 
innocent in the divorce case, he could only vindicate his 
personal purity at the expense of his political sagacity. 
The worst thing conceivable for the cause of Ireland 
was that her popularly idolised leader should be innocent 
of the sin most abhorred by Irishmen, while deliberately 
allowing himself to be proclaimed guilty of it. 

Mr. Timothy Healy, in the New Review for March, sets 
forth the other side of the matter. In a smart article, 
and quite uncompromising. He predicts that out of his 
thirty-three followers Mr. Parnell will only have eight 
returned at the General Election ; he will certainly not 
have a dozen. The Tories will gain five or six, and the 
Irish Party will return seventy strong. Mr. Parnell, he 
says, cannot raise £30,000 for an election. American 
funds cannot be raised for a faction ; and as for Mr. Par- 
nell’s confidence in the result of galvanised meetings ana 
torchlight processions, Mr. Healy says it is not the 
froth on the waves that disturbs the pebbles on the 
shore, and the permanent forces of life in Ireland are: 
arrayed against Mr. Parnell. It is to be feared that Mr.. 
Healy’s wishes are the parents of his prophecies. 





WILLIAM MORRIS. 
ARTIST, POET, SOCIALIST, AND PROPHET. 


In the New England Magazine for Feb’ , Mr. William 
Clarke contributés a paper, and Mr. Allen Kastman Cross 
@ poem, upon the Socialist Poet of London. Mr. Cross’s 
poem is as follows :— 

A POET'S TRIBUTE TO A POET. 

In a land of dreams he wandered asa friend of Art and Song, 

And his paths were laid in beauty, and his -life was glad and 
strong ; 

And the sun was bright above him, and the scenes that filled 
his eyes : 

Had the glory and the lustre of an Earthly Paradise. 

. But across his land of vision, like the sweep of sable wings, 

‘Came the sounds of lamentation for the want that Famine 
brings, 

For the pride of manhood blighted by the cruel fight for food, 

For eae of youth beclouded, and the wrongs to woman- 

ood, 
For the cold and famished labour, when the barns are full of 


corn, 
And the busy mills are storing what the workers might have 
worn, 


And the dreamer saw the sorrow, and he heard the bitter 


cries, 
And he left his dreams of morning and his Earthly Paradise , 
And he changed his lyre of music for the bugle of the fight, 
And he sounded forth his challenge to the myrmidoms of 

Night, 
‘To the tyrant and oppressor who had done the people wrong, 
While he led the marching millions with the summons of his 

song. : 

A PEN AND IN« SKETCH. 

Mr. William Clarke, whose paper has a frontispiece of 
an admirable portrait of Mr. Morris, is critical and 
analytical. The following description, however, of Mr. 
Morris will be read with interest :— 

Morris’s. figure is the most picturesque in prosaic England. 
A stout, sturdy, stalwart man, with ruddy face, who looks 
frankly out upon the world with bright blue eyes. His grand 
raassive head is covered with a stock of grey hair, tumbled 
about in wild disorder, while upper lip (which is short) and 
chin are covered with grey moustache and beard. He is 
always clad in the same fashion when I see him; a black 
slouch hat, black sack coat, and a most picturesque blue 
shirt with a collarto match. In winter time he envelops 
himself in a thick dark Invernesscape. A lady informed me 
that the poet had taken her intodinner ata party in irreproach- 
cable evening dress ; but I have never seen him in that conven- 
tional garb and have no wish to. Many years ago he sat acci- 
dentally upon his silk hat, and crushed it ; he has never worn 
one since. His subsequent career may be said to have con- 
sisted, metaphorically speaking, in the crushing of silk hats 

nerally, as well as all other symbols of our artificial society. 

Rot even Shelley or Whitman is a more unconventional 
figure than is Morris. His very aspect is a perpetual chal- 
lenge to all that is smug, and respectable, and genteel. 


REBEL AND HERETIC. 


Morris is a born rebel, an anarchist by nature. His pro- 
tests against convention have in them absolutely nothing of 
the artificial: they are the genuine expression of his 
character. I was once talking with him about a forth- 
coming election to the London School Board, and was ex- 
pressing a hope that the progressive party would win. 
“Well,” said the poet, striding up and down the room, “Iam 
not sure that a clerical victory would not be a good thing. I 
was educated at Marlborough under clerical masters, and I 
‘naturally rebelled against them Had they been advanced 


men, my spirit of rebellion would. have probably led me to 
conservatism merely as a protest. One naturally defies 
authority, and it may be well that the London School Board 
should be controlled by Anglican parsons, in order that the 
young rebels in the schools may grow up to defy and hate 
church authority.” This curious reasoning led me to express 
my doubt whether the average London boy or girl could be 
trusted to grow up a good rebel like Morris; but his 
enthusiastic conviction would not allow of a doubt on the 
point. Rebel and heretic Morris is and ever will be. 


MR. RUSKIN’S INFLUENCE. 


It is singular that Morris, anarchist as he is, owes his new 
birth to one who is the great apostle of obedience and lawful 
rule, viz. to his friend, John Ruskin, who, still partly bound 
himself, has yet liberated so many bright and eager souls, 
Morris was at Oxford along with Burne Jones (who was at 
that time, curiously enough, meditating holy orders in the 
Anglican Church), and he was of the same generation with 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. All were brought under Ruskin’s in- 
fluence, and none more so than Morris. From Ruskin, 
Morris imbibed the idea that our present politico-commercial 
civilisation is absolutely hostile to art. 

In considering Morris’s opinions, we must always remember 
that he is essentially and always an artist, and that he 
approaches all questions from the artist’s point of view. 
These opinions he always gives quite freely, generally strid- 
ing up and down the room, his words rushing forth in a 
torrent, every muscle of his body in active agitation, his face 
animated, his bright blue eyes dancing merriment or flashing 
scorn. 

THE POET'S JUDGMENT OF POETS. 


Moiris’s literary judgments are sometimes narrow, being 
controlled by prejudice. It is amusing to hear him hold 
forth on two great English poets whom he dislikes, Milton 
and Browning. He cannot abide either Milton’s puritanism 
or what he regards as his false classicism; and he stamps 
his critical foot down unmercifully on “ Paradise Regained” 
and “Il Penseroso.” In truth, Morris, spite of his large 
acquaintance with Greek poetry, is not classic in the least: 
he is Norse and Gothic and romantic. 

Browning’s poetry he dislikes in toto, and he abuses it in 
no measured language. Its abruptness, obscurity, theology, 
introspection, its constant dwelling on sin and probing of the 
secrets of hearts are all utterly distasteful to the author of 
“ The Earthly Paradise.” He is eternally young, and he loves 
the youthful in literature and art. 


THE POET AS PROPHET. 


Mr. Clarke says that Mr. Morris regards Puritanism 
as being deeply prejudicial to the growth of seen st in 
England and America, and thatiin its decadence it becomes 
a fruitful source of hypocrisy and cant. This is what 
he thinks will happen, judging from Mr. Clarke's con: 
versation with him :— 

‘Existing society is gradually, but with increasing 
momentum, disintegrating through its own rottenness, 
and economical, social, moral, political, religious Socialism 
pa Sg bankrupt. The ialist must approach‘ dis 
content and develop among the people an esprit de corps. 
By this means the people will, in some way or other, be 
ready to take up the industry of the world when the capi- 
talist class is no longer able to direct or control it. He 
believes less in violent revolutions than he once did, 
which is good news. ’ 


Whatever his views are, every one will admit that Mr. 
Clarke is right when he says :— 

England may well be thankful that in these days of routine 
and mammon rule she has such a healthy, virile, manly 
moo in 4 a inspire her peuple with the hope of 
a titer day, as the poet, artist, prophet, and agitato 
William Morris. ; “ 7 
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WALT WHITMAN, 
SOME LEAVES FROM THE POET'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

In Lippincott’s for March, Walt Whitman contributes 
some interesting ‘‘ Personal and Old Age Memoranda.” 
The number, indeed, may be regarded as a Whitman 
supplement, for it contains, beside these autobiogra- 
phical fragments, four short poems, entitled ‘‘Old Age 
Echoes.” I will only quote here the short couplet en- 
titled ‘* After the Argument ” :— 

A group of little children, with their ways and chatter, flow in 
Like welcome rippling water o’e:. my heated nerves and flesh. 
WHITMAN'S MESSAGE, 

There is also a critical estimate of Whitman as 
“* Poet, Philosopher, and Man” by Mr. Traubel. Mr. 
Traubel is most enthusiastic about Whitman and his 
message. What is his message? This is what Mr. 
‘Traubel thinks it to be. ‘‘'To glorify sex, to attest iden- 
‘tity, to enclose religions by religion, to bring near to 
anan the circuitous forces which he may operate for great 
ends ; in himself, in society, in star and sun, are frag- 
‘ments of his message.” The series of papers and poems 
iis concluded by a postscript by the old man himself, in 
which, after saying ‘‘ Thank you, thank you, my friends 


all,” he tells us that “one of my dearest objects in my 


‘poetic expression has been to combine these forty-four 

nited States into one identity, fused equal and inde- 
ypendent. My attempt has been mainly of suggestion, 
.atmosphere, reminder, the native and common spirit of 
.all, and perennial heroism.” 


LETTER FROM EMERSON. 


His autobiographic fragments are prefaced by ‘a 
‘tribute to ‘* Leaves of Grass,” by Emerson, written as 
long ago as 1855. 

Walt Whitman,—Dear Sir, I am not blind to the worth 
of the wonderful gift of “ Leaves of Grass.” I find it the 
most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that America 
‘has yet contributed. I am very happy in readingit, as great 
ypower makes us happy. It meets the demand I am always 
making of what seemed the sterile and stingy nature, as if 
‘to» much handiwork, or too much lymph in the temperament, 
were making our Western wits fat and mean. 

I give you joy of your free and brave thought. I have 
great joy init. I find incomparable things said incompar- 
ably well, as they must be. I find the courage of treatment 
which go delights us and which large perception only can 
-inspire. 

I greet you at the beginning of a great career, which yet 
-must have had a long foreground somewhere, for such a 
start. I rubbed my eyes a little to see if this sunbeam were 
no illusion ; but the solid sense of the book is a sober cer- 
tainty. It has the best merits, namely, of fortifying and 


. encouraging. 


HIS GRATITUDE TO ENGLAND. 


After Emerson, his most cordial support from first to 
“last has always reached him from England. In America the 
-prophet has still not much honour in his own country, 

ut English appreciation saved him. He mentions in- 
«cidentally that several of his admirers in England paid 
-double or treble prices for his books. Among those who did 
~so were Tennyson and Ruskin, hence ‘‘the tenderest 
and gratefullest breath of my heart has gone, and 
ever gone, over the sea gales across the big pond.” Very 
2g 4 and characteristic is the following account of 
‘his life and his sanctum :— 

About myself at present. I will soon enter upon my 73rd 
year, if I live—have passed an active life as country school- 
‘teacher, printer, carpenter, author and journalist, domiciled 


in nearly all the United States and principal cities, North 
and South—went to the front (moving about and occupied 
as.army nurse and missionary) during the Secession War, 
1861 to ’65, and in the Virginia hospitals and after the battles 
of that time, tending the Northern and Southern wounded 
alike—worked down South and in Washington city arduously 
three years—contracted the paralysis which I have suffered 
ever since—and now live ina little cottage of my own, near 
the Delaware in New Jersey. 


HIS SANCTUM, 


Now for a few portraiture or descriptive bits. To-day in 
the upper of a little wooden house of two stories near the 
Delaware river, east shore, sixty miles up from the sea, is a 
rather large 20-by-20 low ceilinged room, something like a 
big old ship’s cabin. The floor, three quarters of it with an 
ingrain carpet, is half covered by a deep litter of books, 
papers, magazines, thrown-down letters and circulars, 
rejected manuscripts, memoranda, bits of light or strong 
twine, a bundle to be “expressed,” and two or three 
venerable scrap books. In the room stand two large tables 
(one of ancient solid mahogany with immense leaves) 
covered by jumble of more papers, a varied and copious 
array of writing material, several glass and china vessels or 
jars, some with cologne-water, others with real honey, granu- 
lated sugar, a large bunch of beautiful fresh yellow 
chrysanthemums, some letters and enveloped papers ready for 
the post office, many photographs, and a hundred inde- 
scribable things besides. There are all around many books, 
some quite handsome editions, some half covered by dust, 
some within reach, evidently used (good-sized print, no 
less than long primer), some maps, the Bible (the strong 
cheap edition of the English crown), Homer, Shakspeare, 
Walter Scott, Emerson, Ticknor’s “Spanish Literature,” 
John Carlyle’s Dante, Felton’s Greece, George Sands’ Con- 
suelo, a very choice little Epictetus, some novels, the latest 
foreign and American monthlies, quarterlies, and so on. 
There being quite a strew of printer’s proofs and slips, the 
place with its quaint old-fashioned calmness has also a 
smack of something alert and of current work. There are 
several trunks and depositories backed up at the walls. 
Indeed the whole room is a sort of result and storage collec- 
tion of my own past life. I have here various editions of my 
own writings, and sell them upon request ; one is a big volume 
of my complete poems and prose, 1000 pages, autograph, 
essays, speeches, portraits from life, etc. Another is a little 
“ Leaves of Grass,” latest date, six portraits, morocco bound, 
in pocket-book form. 

Fortunately the apartment is quite roomy. There are 
three windows in front. At one side is the stove, with a 
cheerful fire of oak wood, near by a good supply of fresh 
sticks, whose faint aroma is plain. On another side is the 
bed with snow-white coverlid and woollen blankets. Towards 
the windows is a huge arm-chair, timbered as by some 
stout ship’s spars, yellow polished, ample, with ratan-woven 
seat and back, and over the latter a great wide wolf-skin 
of hairy black and silver, spread to guard against cold and 
draught. 

LAST WORDS. 


After two pages of autobiographic memoranda he 
concludes as follows :— 


To-day, ‘‘old, poor, and paralysed,” I keep generally buoyant 
spirits, write often as there comes any lull in physical sufferings, 
get in the sun and down to the river whenever I can, retain 
fair appetite, assimilation and digestion, sensibilites acute 
as ever, the strength and volition of my right arm good, 
eyesight dimming, but brain normal, and retain my heart’s 
and soul’s unmitigated faith not only in their own original 
literary plans, but in the essential bulk of American humanity 
east and west, north and south, city and country, through 
thick and thin to the last. Nor must I forget, in conclusion, 
a special, prayerful, thankful God’s blessing to my dear firm 
friends and personal helpers, men and women, home and 
foreign, old and young. 
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COME TO YOUR SENSES, OH MEN! 
A LITTLE SERMON BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 


In the Cosmopolitan for February Miss F. Hapgood 
translates a little sermon of Count Tolstoi’s, which, under 
the title of “ Nikolai Palkin,” is being circulated privately 
in maenrint in St. Petersburg. The sermon is upon the 
text “Render to God the things which are God’s, and 
unto Cesar that which is Cesar’s,” and this is Count 
Tolstoi’s method of interpreting it. 

‘WHAT IS CHSAR’S, AND WEAT IS GOD’s?” 

If men believed in God, they could not fail to recognise 
this, their first obligation to Him: not to torture, nor to kill; 
and then the words, ‘‘God’s to God, Czsar’s to Cesar,” would 
have for them a clear, well-defined meaning—* To the Tzar 
or to any one else everything you like,” the believing man 
would say, “ only not that which is contrary to the ‘will of 
God. If my money is necessary to Cesar, take it ; my house, 
my labours—take them. My wife, my children, my life— 
take them, all this is not God’s. But if it is necessary to 
Cesar that I should raise and lower a cudgel on the back of 
my neighbour—this is God’s. I cannot bind, lock up, perse- 
cute, kill a man; all this is my life, and that is God’s, and I 
cannot give it over to any one but. God.” 

The words, “Render to God the things that are God’s,” 
signify that to give to God farthing candles, prayers, words, 
everything in general which is of.no use to any one, least of 
all to God, and to give all the rest, all one’s life, all the 
sanctity of one’s soul, which belongs to God, to Czesar (accord- 
ing to the meaning of the word Cesar for the Jews), to a 
man who is a stranger to one, to a hated man—this is indeed 
terrible. Come to yout senses, oh men! 


THE TERRIBLE MALADY OF OUR TIME. 


He illustrates his doctrine by telling the story of an old 
soldiér of 95 years of age who remembered the unspeakable 
atrocities perpetrated in the Russian army when he was a 
youth. Count Tolstoi declares fhat modern men, although 
more humanitarian, are in reality still suffering from thesame 
terrible malady which led the old soldier to inflict tortures 
without feeling any sense of personal responsibility. This 
he declares is due to a terrible malady, and this terrible 
malady consists in the delusion that there may be for a 
man something sacred and some law higher than that 
sacred thing, the law of love to his neighbour. 

A PICTURE OF RUSSIA TO-DAY. 


It is true that people are no longer flogged to death as 
they were in the old times, but to Count Tolstoi things 
are just as bad. Here is his picture of modern civili- 
sation :— 

But it merely seems so to us Three hundred thousand 
men lie in prison, and in regimental guard-houses, locked up 
in close, stinking quarters, where they die a slow bodily and 
moral death. Their wives and children are cast on the world 
without the means of subsistence while these men are kept 
in the dens of vice, the prisons and reform squads. Ten 
thousand men, with pernicions ideas in exile, will carry 
those ideas to the most distant nooks of Russia, will lose 
their reason and hang themselves. Thousands are shut up 
in fortresses, and are either secretly slain by the prison 
authorities or go mad from solitary confinement. Millions 
of men are physically and morally ruined through slavery to 
manufacturers. Hundreds of thousands of men every autumn 
leave their families, their young wives, and learn murder 
and systematically become depraved. 

THE KNOUT IN OLD DAYS. 
_ If that is what he thinks of civilisation to-day you can 
imagine that his picture of Russian brutality seventy 
years ago is enough to make the flesh creep. He says 
that in the last years of Alexander I.’s reign, out of every 
hundred men.in the army they thrashed twenty to death; 
this is surely an exaggeration. This, however, is the 
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account of how things were done according to Nikolai 
Palkin, the old veteran :— 

The under officers beat young soldiers to death. A blow 
from the butt end of a gun or from a fist would whistle 
through the air on some sensitive spot, the breast or head, 
and then he would die, and there was never any investigation. 
He would die, murdered, and the authorities would write 
down : “ Died by the hand of God,” and that was the end of 
the matter! He described this dreadful business to me in 
detail. How the man was led out bound to muskets and 
between an alley of soldiers armed with rods, how they all 
beat him, while officers came behind the soldier, crying: 
“Lay on harder!” ‘The old man shouted in an authoritative 
voice, evidently not without pleasure, at the recollection and 
reproduction of his gallantly commanding tone. 

FLOGGING IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

He narrated the particulars of every flogging, as though he 
were telling how oxen were beaten and beef flayed. He 
told how the unhappy wight was led back and forth 
in front of the’ranks; how the beaten man stretched 
and fell upon the bayonets; how, at first, bloody 
furrows were visible; how they intersected each other; 
how the blood welled and spurted; how the bleeding body 
flew in bits; how, at first, the wretched man shrieked, then 
merely groaned dully at every step and at every blow; how, 
afterward, he quieted down, and how the doctor, attached for 
this express purpose, would step up, feel his pulse, and decide 
whether the man could be flogged any more without beating 
him to death, or whether it was necessary to wait and postpone 
until another time, when he should have regained some life, in 
order to commence the torture afresh from the beginning and 
attain that sum total of blows which some brutes or other, with 
Palkin at their head, had made up their minds that it was 
necessary to deal him. The doctor employed his knowledge 
to prevent the man from dying before he had suffered all 
th torture which his body couid endure. Therefore, when 
he could no longer walk, he was placed upon some greatcoat, 
and with that bloody pillow he was borne away to the 
hospital to be treated, in order that, when he was cured, he 
might receive the thousand or two of blows which he had 
not received and borne all at once. 

He related, also, how they begged for death and were 
not granted it at once, but were cured, even a second 
and sometimes a third time; and the man lived on and lay in 
the hospital; awaiting fresh tortures which should grant him 
death ; and they would flog him a second and a third time, 


. and then only bring him to his death. 


THE RUSSIAN PARODOX. 


Yet, as Count Tolstoi says, the Russian people are 
gentle, kind, and penetrated with the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching. They repent in soul that they have wounded a 
man by their words, that they have not shared their last 
morsel with the poor, and yet they pass the best period of 
their lives in murder and torture of their brethren. Count. 
Tolstoi asks :— 

What lay in the soul of the man who rose from his bed, 
and having washed, dressed himself in the garments of a 
noble and prayed to God, went to the prison to wring limbs 
from their sockets, and to castigate with the knout old men 
and women, and spend his customary five hours in that occu- 
pation, just as the man of the present day spends his in the 
senate, returned to his family and sat calmly down to dinner, 
and then read Holy Writ? What lay in the souls of those 
regimental and company commanders (I knew one such) who 
on the preceding evening danced the mazurka at a ball with 
his beautiful daughter, and took his departure early in order 
that on the following morning he might make arrangements. 
for flogging to death, through the lines, a Tartar soldier who 
had deserted? He had the man whipped to death and went 
home to dine with his family. : 

The moral of it is, of course, that these things came 
about because the people forsook the law of Christ, which 
is the law of love, ! 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


PARALLEL TO ‘‘BEAUTIFUL SNOW.” 
A SAD TRUE STORY FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Mr. Freperick De Vrinz, in the New England Magazine 
for February, throws into verse the facts of a painful 
story which was brought to his knowledge when attend- 
ing the assizes in one of the northern circuits in New 
Brunswick in 1889. The Hon. Judge Wetmore, of the 
New Brunswick Supreme Court, in addressing the grand 
jury, referred to the matter as follows :— 


The poor girl had been grossly imposed upon, and had no 
friends to look after her, was an outcast from society, and 
the hand of humanity was refused her in her bereavement. 
Her circumstances must have been known to the community, 
and:she should not have been left to die like a dog. She has 
been unpardonably overlooked, neglected, exposed to the 
weather and the scorn of mankind, treated as no human 
being should be treated in a civilised country, and I have 
been informed her clergyman even turned his back upon her 
in her sad hour of need and forbade others to shelter her. I 
think it was the peculiar business of the overseers of the 
poor to have cared for her, and they have been criminally 
derelict in the discharge of their duty. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. De Vine does not mention 
the name of that clergyman, in order that he might have 
been pilloried throughout the world. 


“THEY TURNED HER OUT IN THE STREET.” 


They turned her out in the street at night,— 
They turned her out in the street ! 
Her sorrow was heavy, her garments light,— 
They turned her out in the street ! 
In form a woman, in years a child, 
Her weeping eyes were large and wild, 
For her hopes were ruined, her love beguiled, 
As they turned her out in the street. 
x * * * * 
Without a friend, without a home, 
They turned her out in the street; 
Sick and naked the town to roam, 
They turned her out in the street. 
The pane was frozen, the mercury low, 
Wildly drifted the wintry snow, 
As they slammed the door and bade her go, 
And turned her out in the street. 
* * * * cd 
In a country cottage a mother prayed, 
As they turned her out in the street, — 
Her spirit broken, her heart dismayed, 
As they turned her out in the street,— 
That God would cherish her hope and pride, 
Her only support (she had-none beside), 
And homeward to mother her steps would guide, 
As they turned her out in the street. 
* * # : * 


And peeping out from the drifted pile, 

Where they turned her out in the street, 
Was a woman’s face with a heavenly smile, 

Where they turned her out in the street ; 
A face so sad, a form so bare, 
The cold snow matted in her hair, 
And her prayerful eyes in a vacant stare, 

Where they turned her out in the street. 


And beside the mother and near the wall, 

Where they turned her out in the street, 
‘Wrapped in an old and tattered shawl, 

Where they turned her out in the street, 
Like a spotless angel in disguise, 
Was a little baby, a doll in size, 
With its first tears frozen in its eyes, 

Where they turned her out in the street. 
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HINTS ON POOR LAW REFORM. 
BY MISS LOUISA TWINING. 


Miss Louisa Twin1ina, in the Newbery House Magazine 
for February, publishes some of her thoughts on Poor 
Law legislation, which are timely just now, when the 
whole question seems likely to come before Parliament in 
practical shape. But, notwithstanding the progress 
which has been made in recent years, she says there still 
remains much to be done. Speaking of the infirmary, 
Miss Twining says :— 

The appointmeat of an educated and hospital-trained 
woman as matron is essential to the management and 
to the employment of trained nurses. ‘The number of 
such matrons is increasing, and, whenever a vacancy occurs, 
the hitherto prevailing type of a former workhouse official is no 
longer selected for a post requiring administrative power, 
moral control, and a skilled knowledge of nursing. Yet it is 
much to be desired that this most important reform 
should be hastened by a further recommendation of 
the Central Board that only such duly qualified per- 
sons should be appointed, as has recently been done 
with regard to the Metropolitan Asylums. The in- 
difference—nay, ignorance—of the upper classes as to 
all matters of Poor Law management, although affecting 
thousands of our fellow creatures, as well as the pockets of 
us all, is a remarkable and discreditable fact. We look hope- 
fully to the increasing number of lady guardians (now 
amounting to ninety) as regards an intelligent interest in, and 
management of, Poor Law affairs. 

The first point requiring reform in workhouses is the 
appointment of a higher class of officials as master and 
matron. It has for many years been felt that these posts 
require as much administrative excellence and power as the 
government of prisons, yet, generally speaking, what an 
inferior class of persons do we vften find selected for the con- 
trol of, in many cases, hundreds of different and difficult 
classes, all collected under one roof ! 

When men and women of the upper classes are seeking 
remunerative employment of all kinds, it is difficult to under- 
stand why they do not offer themselves, or are not sought, for 
these posts, requiring vast administrative skill and control. 

What is wanted is an increased power of detention, in order 
to restrain the present liberty of action in coming and going. 
Various periods have been suggested, from a week to three 


-months, but all are agreed that some alteration of the present 


law is needed if serious abuses are to be checked. 

One other matter is urged by many who are concerned in 
the management of these State hospitals for our sick poor, 
and that is the admission of advanced medical students or 
practitioners to share in the valuable opportunities of study 
which are to be found in these institutions alone. Our Poor 
Law infirmaries are thus our chief, and nearly only, hospitals 
for incurables, and the almost sole refuge for the destitute 
sick poor. 

The continued employment of pauper women in any 
responsible posts as nurses has still to be deplored, although 
it is forbidden by the regulations of the larger infirmaries. 
We have before us numeruns cases of cruelty, some ending 
in death, caused or accelerated by these tyrants. Many of 
these occur in the night, when, too frequently and generally, 
the nursing is entirely intrusted to paupers. One thoroughly 
competent and experienced visitor writes that “the chief 
help is given by imbeciles!” 

Another point, on which we have the concurrent testimony 
of Poor Law officials of all ranks and opinions and great 
practical experience, is the absolute necessity of further 
powers of control and detention for the class of ablebodied 
pauper, known as “Ins and Outs,” and who are the plague 
and despair of all who have to deal with them. 

Increased powers have also long been demanded in order 
to prevent wicked parents from regaining control over the 
children they have willingly abandoned at an early age, 
when they leave school and are able to earn wages. 
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A PRACTICAL SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 
INTERVIEW WITH SIR JOHN GORST. 

Tue second number of Help contains a remarkable 
interview with Sir John Gorst, our representative at the 
Labour Congress at Berlin, Sir John brought home from 
Berlin two ideas: First, that the State ought to be the 
Ideal Employer of Labour; second, that there should 
be a Royal Commission to inquire into the conditions of 
labour, with a view of ascertaining as to how far they 
could be improved. 

Sir John Gorst failed to induce his colleagues to 
appoint this Commission, or to make the State an ideal 
employer, and has appealed to the people—first, in a 
speech to his constituents; and, secondly, and more elabor- 
ately, in Help, which sets forth the programme that is com- 
manding wide-spread attention throughout the country. 

His programme may be summarised as follows :— 


' First—LE&GIsLaTIon. 

1. Employer’s liability. 

2. Prevention of loss of life at sea. 

3. Settlement of trade disputes. 

4, The establishment of Colleges of Arbitration. 

5. Raising the age of permitted child labour from ten to 
twelve. 

6. Six days’ working week. 

7. In addition to free education, industrial, neues, 
and housewifery education. 

8. Allotment grants. 

9. Ministry of labour. 

Secondly—Inquikry. 

1, Royal Commission into Condition and Hours of 
Labour. 

2. Royal Commission into the whole question of Poor 
Law Relief. 


Help submitted Sir John Gorst’s Programme to several 
persons whose letters are published, among others those 
of Mr. Burt and Mr. Dale ‘his colleagues at Berlin), Mr. 
Fenwick (Secretary of Trades Union Congress), Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Caine, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Meath, and Mr. 
Michael Davitt. 

Mr. Burt sees nothing in it from which he can dissent, 
having read it from beginning to end with keen and 
sympathetic interest. Mr. Dale regards it as a most 
important and valuable contribution to the most 
pressing questions of the day. Mr. Fenwick says 
that the Social Programme does credit to Sir John 
Gorst, and if it were adopted, would give great satisfac- 
tion to the working classes, Mr. Caine thinks that 
it is the best and most comprehensive programme that 
has yet been formated, and contains all the reforms with 
regard to labour that are within the range of practical 
politics. Lord Aberdeen says that it is comprehensive, 
and excellent, and opportune. Lord Meath heartily 
endorses every word that Sir John Gorst says. Mr. 
Davitt fears that it is more showy than substantial, and 
is faulty in not dealing sufficiently with the land 
question. 

The whole of the interview and correspondence is well 
worth reading, and will, I hope, advance the social question 
towards a practical solution. It has already helped to bring 
about the appointing of a Royal Commission on the 
(Labour Question. What it will yet bring no one can say. 
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MR. GLADSTONE INTERVIEWED. 


BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, 


In the New Review for March, Dr. Parker publishes 
extracts from a sort of written catechism, which, he says, 
Mr. Gladstone has been good enough to allow himself to- 
be put through. From this catechism we gather that 
Mr. Gladstone thinks that the greatest Parliamentary 
speakers on the Conservative side within his own personal 
knowledge, have been Peel, Derby, Disraeli, Lyndhurst, 
and Ellenborough ; that in mental power through his 
sermons Mr. Gladstone thinks that Canon Liddon was. 
the greatest Church of England preacher, and the Rev. 
Henry Melville in command over his congregations. Up 
to 1860, Mr. Gladstone regarded O’Conne!l as the typical 
Parliamentary Irishman on the large scale, and Shiel on 
a smaller one. Dr. Parker asked him whether he thought. 
the Church of England had a firmer hold upon the people. 
than it ever had :-— 


“The Church of England,” he replied, “suffers much from 
the general decline of whet is called the prestige of 
churches, but has gained much from the transformation of 
the clergy.” 

I then varied the inquiry thus: “Do you think the Church 
of England pulpit of to-day is equal to its position thirty 
years ago—in ability, in zeal, in popular sympathy, and 
theological learning ?” 

“Too short a term,” he replied ; “ since I was a boy this 
pulpit has become more liberal and genial, and infinitely 
more Christian.” 

“TI do not believe,” said he, “in what is known as the 
interchange of.pulpits. With all respect for those clergy- 
men who are willing to preach in Nonconformist pulpits, I 
must say they do not seem to form a proper conception of 
their own Church.” 


The following curious story is vouched for by Dr. 
Parker :— 


During his last Premiership I had the honour of breakfast- 
ing with him in Downing Street. After breakfast Mr. 
Gladstone took down a book and read aloud an account of 
the circumstances under which Ireland was united to Great 
Britain. The account was so pathetic that Mr. Gladstone 
could not proceed. He simply broke down and sobbed like 
a child. 

On this point I may not enlarge; it is introduced to prove 
that Mr. Gladstone’s is a great and sensitive heart. 


The only other thing in Dr. Parker’s article that is 
worth mentioning is his estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Jesuitism. He says :— 


Loyola himself was but a skeleton of aJesuit compared with 
Mr. Gladstone. I now use the word Jesuit in its purest sense 
and application. All the baby tricks of The Spiritual Ewercises 
would come with natural ease to Mr. Gladstone. He believes. 
in long lines and short lines, in dots and notches, in orienta- 
tion and attitude, in religious marchings, in emblematic 
colours, in fast and vigil aud prostration, All these terms are 
part of his mother tongue. When he hears them he recog- 
nises them as having heard them in some pre-natal state. 
They are older than Homer. They are sterner than the 
dreams of Dante. But is Mr. Gladstone a member of the 
Romish Church ? 


Nothing of the kind. All his assurances on this matter 
may be received with implicit and absolute confidence. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone has, I can quite imagine, infinitely more: 
respect for the Sovereign Pontiff than for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


COMPULSORY CHILDLESSNESS. 
A CURIOUS PLEA BY A DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 

Dr. Pomeroy, of Boston, writing in the Andover 
Review for February, contributes an article against what 
he calls the Malthusian idea, in which, however, he ven- 
tures to go further than any Malthusian, by demanding 
that the State shall enforce compulsory childlessness upon 
all criminals, paupers, and victims of hereditary disease ! 

MR. GLADSTONE’S GOOD WISHES. 

Dr. Pomeroy prefaces his article by the following letter 
from Mr. Gladstone :— 

Dear Dr. Pomeroy,—I send a line of hearty good wishes 
for your renewed and apparently indefatigable efforts. I 
have no title to examine or condemn, and no competency to 
enter into particulars; most of all as regards the medical 
side of the subject. But I can find no words strong enough 
to express my sense of the sacredness of the cause to which 
your labours are devoted; or of the degradation which, if 
and in Lo cal as that cause should be defeated, threatens 
the whole human race within the range of the controversy.— 
I remain, my dear Sir, with strong sympathy, faithfully 
yours, W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Hawarden, September Ist, 1890. 

But I do not take it that Mr. Gladstone gives his sup= 
port to Dr. Pomeroy’s views as to the interdiction of 
marriage of the unfit. Dr. Pomeroy, > owever, leads up 
to this with a good deal of argument of a very anti- 
Malthusian kind. 

IN PRAISE OF LARGE FAMILIES. 

Dr. Pomeroy is not deficient in the courage of his 
convictions, as may be imagined from the following 
‘passage :— ; 

I believe that the exhaustion of the earth’s virgin soil, and 
‘the encouragement of large families, instead of bringing 
want and ruin, as the Malthusian believes, will conduce to 
abundance and prosperity. So long as the farmer can 
depend upon natural fertility of the soil, just so long will 
agriculture have in it a flavour of happy-go-lucky, low- 
grade industry, and the agricultural employé will be con- 
‘sidered, and will look upon himself, as a low-grade work- 
man. When the agriculturist is obliged to practically 
create the fertility of his soil, and farming becomes largely 
a matter of chemistry, it will be recognised that it requires 
as many brains to raise crops as to sell goods, and the supply 
of assistants in both forms of industry will be regulated by 
honest demand rather than by foolish sentiment. 

THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE UNFITTEST. 

His most cogent argument against the intelligent regu- 
lation of the rate at which the family Pee orale is 
that the limitation of offspring would be practised least 
‘by those who ought to most. That is to say, it would be 
the morally and physically unfit, who are incapable of 
self-control, who would multiply like rabbits, while the 
intelligent and self-controlled and far-seeing parents would 
reduce the numbers of their families to mai able pro- 
portions. Dr. Pomeroy forgets, however, that the children 
of the well-regula family have double the chance 
of surviving and ultimately becoming parents themselves 
possessed by the children of the morally and physically 
unfit, who multiply without any due regard for the 
discharge of parental duties. 

FORBID THEIR MARRIAGE. 

Here, however, is Dr. Pomeroy’s remedy for the multi- 
plication of the unfit :— 

A move in the right direction would be to have uniform 
marriage laws in all our States and Territories, and to have 
such laws take cognisance of the moral, mental, and physical 
condition of those applying for marriage licences. This 
would at first be objected to, doubtless, as unwarrantable 
interference with private right; but, in time, the better part 
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of the community would recognise that the guardians of the 
public weal have as much right to prevent those having hope- 
less and transmissible disease of mind or body from marrying 
as they have to nail a danger signal on the street door of the 
governor’s house if contagious disease is in it; and public 
sentiment has long recognised the justice and propriety of 
this. Laws will not execute themselves ; at least nine-tenths 
of the unfit would require compulsion. 
TRANSPORTATION TO DESOLATE ISLANDS. 

The weak point of Dr. Pomeroy’s case is that he forgets, 
like many other moralists, that to interdict marriage is 
by no means identical to a veto on the multiplication of 
children. Mr. Arnold White’s demand for the sterilisation 
of the unfit comes nearer the mark than Dr. Pomeroy’s 
well-meant but ineffective suggestion. 

This he seems to see, for he finishes by proposing 
banishment for life to desolate islands, each sex by itself. 

The mawkish sentimentality which lavishes bouquets and 
bonbons upon the condemned murderer seems to dominate 
society at present, and would doubtless raise a hue and cry 
against compulsory childlessness, even of criminals and 
paupers ; but we have a right to hope for the speedy dawn 
of a better day, and that when its sun shall have climbed to 
the zenith it may look down upon a society so cultivated, 
wise, and just that it will have the will or the way to inter- 
cept the streams of crime and corruption which are now 
constantly pouring into it, by transporting the unfit ones to 
islands of the sea, each sex by itself, or by other and more 
sure means. 





HAS CHRISTIANITY FAILED ? 

Tue editor of the North American did Christianity a 
poor service when he pitted Father Ignatius against Ouida 
in discussing the great thesis whether or not Christianity 
has failed. Ouida’s article is one of the most brilliant 
and reckless that has ever come from her pen, and 
Father Ignatius is but a poor controversialist. Although 
we agree with Father Ignatius, no one who reads his 
paper can but regard it as a very lame performance, 
which seems to have been introduced chiefly for throw- 
ing into stronger relief the slashing rhetoric of the lady 
novelist. Ouida’s position is that Christianity has gained 
its position by its appeal to democracy and socialism, and 
once having opened the flood-gates of socialism it is 
utterly powerless to shut them again. It has become a 
formula and nothing more. It is a shibboleth, a husk, a 
robe with no heart beating in it, a winged angel carved 
in dead wood. It has been cruel to the human race. 
What, she asks, of mercy, of pity, of forbearance, of true 
self-sacrifice has it ever taught the world? It would 
probably be easier for Ouida to describe what of mercy, of 

ity, of forbearance, of true self-sacrifice, there is in the 
estern world that has not been taught by Christianity. 
Her chief quarrel with the Christian religion, however, is 
because of the curb which it has put upon the gratifica- 
tion of the sexual instinct. Christianity, she says, has 
ever been the enemy of human love. It has made of this 
angel of life a shape of sin and darkness, and bade the 
woman whose face was warm with the first kiss of her 
lover believe herself cursed and shamed. Love, the 
winged god of the immortals, became in the Christian 
creed a thrice damned and earth-born devil to be ex- 
orcised and crushed. This has been the greatest injury 
which Christianity has ever done to the human race. “ It 
is not necessary to quote further to show the length to 
which Ouida is prepared to go against Christianity, which 
taught annie that God Himself was love, and which 
has taken the passionate love song in which Solomon 
describes the ecstacies and raptures of nuptial love as the 
nearest revelation of the ideal relation between Christ 
and the Church. 
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IN PRAISE OF JAPANESE WOMEN. 
BY SIR E, ARNOLD. 


Sir Epwin ARrNoxp concludes his papers on Japan in 
Scribner for March by a long rhapsody in praise of 
Japanese women, who, under conditions apparently most 
fatal to feminine virtue, have developed the loveliest 

imens of womanhood Sir Edwin Arnold has ever 
beheld. I quote the following from his glowing pages :— 
SWEET PRODUCTS OF A STERN SCHOOL. 


These sweet, these patient, these graceful, these high-bred, 
these soft-voiced, gentle, kind, quiet, unselfish women of 
Japan seem, taken altogether, so amazingly superior to their 
men-folk, as almost to belong morally and socially to a 
higher race. In a sense that is the case, for though, of 
course, identical in blood and breeding, Japanese women 
have been reared for centuries in a separate school from the 
men. It was the hard school of obedience, of submission, 
of resignation, with no pretensions to justify the view. The 
Japanese male has considered himself, all through his 
history, the superior of the graceful and gentle companion 
of his life, who is taught, from the hour when she disappoints 
her mother by arriving in this world, to humble herself, first 
to her parents, next to her husband, and lastly to her children. 
I know not by what soft magic of content, by what subtle 
elasticity of nature the Japanese woman—in theory a slave 
—in practice has gained very much her own way everywhere ; 
and obtains, without exacting, far more consideration and 
deference than might be expected. The Japanese woman 
has developed her gracious sweetness and bright serenity in 
the atmosphere of unchivalrous mal-estimation surrounding 
her from early times. The story of these early times proves 
abundantly that she was always what she is now—tender, 
gentle, and devoted. 

HER TRUE PLACE TO SERVE MAN. 

Bernhardus Varenius, writing in 1673, says that when 
Japanese have been asked why they keep their women 
so subordinate, the answer was that “in old times, when 
they had more liberty and authority, deplorable results 
ensued, recorded in history, and that the true place of 
woman in this life is to serve the man, to amuse him when 
tired with cares and labours, and to bear and bring up his 
children.” It was and is characteristic of the inequitable views 
thus entertained, that infidelity in the wife was made a capital 
offence, while it was regarded as hardly so much as a fault in 
the husband. The Japanese women, being taught obedience 
and silence from their birth, accepted the hard laws made by 
the men, and have moulded their natures in accordance 
at the office of Cha. 

DIVORCE MADE EASY. 

In marriage,'as far as the man is concerned, it is a 
union dependent only upon his good pleasure. He can 
and does divorce his wife on any of seven grounds, 
among which are “disobedience,” “talking too much,” and 
“jealousy.” Practically he can at any time send her away, 
and in proof of this the statistics of 1888 show that one 
marriage out of every three ended in divorce. The Japanese 
wife, therefore, in too many cases, has nothing whatever 
intervening between her gentle head- and this suspended 
Damocles’ sword of easy divorce, except the good will of her 
lord, a certain social sentiment, and her daily power to 
please. It is not for girls to have opinions. 

MARRIAGE IN JAPAN. 

And W. Chamberlain, who is the high authority for the 
above particulars, observes, on the general subject, in his 
admirable little book “Things Japanese”—‘“ When it is 
added that a Japanese bride has no bridesmaids; that 
the young couple go off on no honeymoon; that a 
Japanese wife is not only supposed to obey her husband, 
but actually does so; that the husband, if well enough off, 
probably has a concubine besides, and makes no secret of it, 
indeed often keeps her in the same house with his wife; and 
that the mother-in-law, with us a terror to the man, is not 
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only a terror but a daily and hourly cross to the girl—for in 
nine cases out of ten the girl has to live with her husband’s 
family, and be at the beck and call of his relations—when 
due consideration is given to all these circumstances, it will 
be seen that marriage in Japan isa vastly different thing, 
socially as well as legally, from marriage in England or the 
United States. In this part of the world it is, in truth, a 
case, not of place aux dames, but place aux messicurs.” 


JAPANESE MORALITY NOT OF THE BODY. 


The outcome of it all is a different standard of morality 
from ours, which has, perhaps, its own excellences and 
advantages, but admits ideas strange and unacceptable to. 
Western propriety. Christianity and chivalry combining in 
the West and North have made a sacrament of love. In 
Japan Buddhism has sternly disparaged human affection, 
Confucianism has degraded it, and the unimaginative nature- 
of the Japanese male has made it a pastime and amusement 
merely. Japanese women generally have accepted, in theory, 
this inadequate view of the sexual relations, and for many 
ages have placed fidelity of mind higher than chastity of body. 
This is a country where it is not only common for a girl to: 
sell herself to public use for the sake of her parents, but also: 
where she will be rather admired and praised than blamed 
for it, and her parents pitied more than—as they should be 
—execrated. Not once ina thousand instances do even 
these poor joré lose their self-respect, or that sustained 
propriety and savoir faire which makes one say that all. 
Japanese women alike are ladies born. 


THE HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 


A great future awaits Japan and the Japanese man, I 
believe, but he will have to be better aware of the goodness. 
of his gods in bestowing such women upon the country. In 
the ever-extending education of the gentler sex resides, I 
think, the chief condition for the happy development of the 
land. At present there exists too much of the spirit ex- 
pressed in the native proverb, “ Though a woman has borne: 
you seven children, never trust her!” Itis still true, as Mr.. 
Chamberlain writes :— 

“ Japanese women are most womanly—kind, gentle, pretty. 
But the way in which they are treated by the men has. 
hitherto been such as might cause a pang to any generous: 
European heart. A woman’s lot is summed up in what are: 
termed ‘the three obediences ’—obedience, while unmarried, 
to a father; obedience, when married, to a husband and 
that husband’s parents; obedience, when widowed, to a 
son. At the present moment the greatest duchess or 
marchioness in the land is still her husband's 
drudge. She fetches and carries for him, bows down 
humbly in the hall when my lord sallies forth on 
his walks abroad, waits upon him at meals, may be divorced’ 
at his good pleasure. Two grotesquely different influences. 
are at work to undermine this state of slavery — one, 
European theories concerning the relation of the sexes; the- 
other, European clothes! The individual who struts into a 
room before his wife when she is dressed a@ la Japonaise, 
lets her go in first when she is dressed a la Kuropéenne.” 

«Perhaps the new civil code and the opening Parliament 
will introduce nobler laws and new recognition of the debt 
which Japan owes to her gentle, patient, bright, and soft- 
souled womankind. Perhaps, on the other hand, in meddling 
with her old-world Asiatic grace and status, modern ideas. 
will spoil this sweetest Daughter of the Sun! 

In the CoSmopolitan for February there is an interest- 
ing little paper upon ‘‘ Women Clerks in New York.” 
Miss Seymour, the president of the Union School of 
Stenography and Type Writing, says that business men 
prefer women as shorthand amanuenses because they 
are less likely than men to disclose the business secrets. 
of their employers, and are more faithful and more A 
to remain long in the service of one employer! e 
writer also adds that women clerks, as a rule, are in 
considerable demand in the marriage market. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 
BY THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


Lavy Durrerine anp Ava, having lived four years in 
India, has had many opportunities of studying the con- 
dition of her own sex in that great dependency. In the 
Nineteenth Centwry for March she endeavours to correct 
the erroneous impression which prevails as to the 
wretchedness of female life in India in a paper, which, 
although brief, is full of meat. An enormous proportion 
of the female population go about as freely as if they were 
men. She says :— 


The lower-caste women in India, who are not kept behind 
the purdah, but may be seen in the streets of the towns and 
villages and in the country districts are as free as most 
European peasantry, as happy, and as cheerful. 


And as for the higher classes, who are kept shut up in 
the zenanas, Lady Dufferin says that she thinks the 
general impression as to their imprisonment is a mis- 
understanding. 


The impressions I carried away from my visits to zenanas 
were invariably pleasant ones. In spite of the shortcomings 
of interpreters and the want of a common language, I never 
left a zenana without being deeply impressed by the gentle- 
ness, friendliness, and charm of manner I found there. But 
I, for my part, consider that under the present conditions of 
Eastern life the zenana system offers many undoubted advan- 
tages. I think that neither the men nor the women of the 
country are prepared for its abotition; and while I would 
earnestly advocate improvements calculated to give interests, 
occupations, outdoor exercise, and innocent amusements to 
zenana women, I have no desire to touch their privacy; and, 
in arranging for their medical relief, every effort was made 
by me, and by those who worked with me, to respect to the 
very utmost all the Jaws which govern the purdah system. 


The peculiar trials of an Indian woman’s life result 
from the hideous atrocity of child marriage, by which 
little girls are often compelled to become mothers before 
they are thirteen or fourteen. At present one woman 
in five is a widow, the majority of whom have been 
betrothed before they were ten, and have become widows 
without ever being married. To an Indian woman, a 
husband is the aim and object of life. He is her only 
yaison d’étre, and Lady Dufferin does not see how the 
sentiment with regard to widowhood is to be modified 
by any reforms which can be suggested. She thinks the 
best way to help Indian women is by supplying them 
with medical relief. ‘*In most cases no man would, 
under any circumstances whatever, be allowed to enter 
the zenana. No man would ever be called in to attend 
confinement cases, and for all femalediseases and chronic 
cases, Indian women are practically without any medical 
aid whatever.” 





A “Nationalist” Story.—Nationalism having been 
founded in the United States by Edward Bellamy’s dull 
but suggestive little tale ‘‘ Looking Backward,” seems 
to thrive on the diet ; but its story-tellers mercifully do 
not emulate the heaviness of their founder and proto- 
type. Mr. Salisbury, in the Nationalist, is writing a story 
called ‘‘The Birth of Freedom,” which describes the 
horrors which may be expected from a_ precipitous 
attempt to emancipate mankind from the thraldom of 
capital. It is gory enough to serve as a penny dreadful, 
and includés, among other incidents, the resuscitation of 
a man executed by electricity. 
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THE AGE OF CONSENT. 
PROGRESS AND OTHERWISE IN AMERICA. 

Waite the question of raising the age of consent at 
which marriage may be permitted is preoccupying the 
attention of the Government and people of India, the 
Arena calls attention to another phase of the same 
subject, which is not attracting as much attention as it 
should in the United States of America. The age of 
consent, however, in Western countries does not mean 
the age of marriage, but the age at which illicit 
intercourse is to be criminal. The editor of the 
Arena has some vigorous pages devoted to this subject, 
in which he is good enough to speak very kindly 
of the part which I was privileged to play in this matter. 
He points out that within the last few years the age of 
consent has been raised in a score or more American 
States from seven and ten years to from twelve to six- 
teen, but he says “we must not allow ourselves to be 
deceived by the delusive hope that man is growing more 
moral, high-minded, and humane. There is a reason for 
those changes, a reason as significant as it is well known 
to students of this problem. The Pall Mall Gazette 
revelations brought this tremendous reaction. That ex- 
posure was the grandest single act which has marked our 
org in recent years. America felt the thrill of horror 
that the Pall Mall Gazette has awakened.” He 
continues :— 

In vain did conservatism endeavour to suppress the dis- 
cussion and the details of the revelation on the threadbare 
plea that it was dangerous for the people, and especially 
young people, to know the truth. Zhe revelations were 
dangerous for the moral lepers. They awakened parents to the 
perils before their daughters, and revealed to girls the snares 
that confronted them. They did more. They created that 
healthy public sentiment for right and justice that is always 
evinced when agitation unmasks a great wrong. New York 
was the first State to raise the age of consent from ten to six- 
teen years. Other States followed her example, but only 
after hard-fought battles, and in many instances the age has 
been only increased to twelre or thirteen years. ’ 

Instead of steadily carrying out this good work there 
has been a return in many quarters to a policy of reserve, 
which has been immediately taken advantage of by the 
other side in order to win back the vantage ground from 
which they were driven in 1886 :— 

Efforts are being put forth to reduce the age of consent. 
For example, in New York last year, where Senator 
McNaughton introduced into the State Senate a bill to 
reduce the age of consent from sixteen to fourteen years, 
the judiciary committee reported favourably, and had it not 
been discovered, just as its framers were preparing to crowd 
it through in the closing hours, it would doubtless have been 
passed. A few papers were courageous enough to denounce 
the billin unmeasured terms, and it was killed. On the very 
day that Senator McNaughton introduced his bill to reduce 
the age of consent to fourteen years, an elderly man was 
convicted in the Court of General Sessions in New York City 
for abducting a fourteen-year-old schoolgirl. 

It is noteworthy that the sessions at which efforts are 
made to reduce the legal age of consent are always secret, 
it being alleged by the advocates for reducing the age of 
consent that the subject is not one which it is fit for 
women to hear about! It is to be hoped that there are 
not many men in American legislatures who would face 
the infamy which must evermore attach to the name of 
the New York Senator mentioned in the Arena, but the 
case is bad enough if, after all the work of these long 
years, it be true, as the editor states, that— 

In the States of Minnesota, Colorado, Alabama, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Texas, Idaho, and South Dakota, 
the age of consent is only ten years ! 
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RAILWAY REFORM IN AMERICA. 
SOME QUERIES FOR LEGISLATORS. 


In the Arena for February Mr. C. Davis has an 
elaborate paper on “The Farmer, the Investor, and the 
Railway,” in which, after producing a mass of statistics 
in support of his contentions, he puts the practical con- 
clusions at which he has arrived in the form of the 
following series of questions, which may be commended 
to those who are engaged in the consideration of railway 
reform in this country as well as in the United States of 
America :— 

The railway and the bank each perform functions that the 
State might ; yet the bank alone is held to the most rigid 
discharge of its duties, a maximum fixed for its rates of toll, 
the amount it shall loan any one party, and the kind of 
security determined as well as the amount of its reserve fund, 
its books and assets at all times subject to inspection without 
notice, no share issued until paid for in full, the payment of 
unearned dividends made a penal offence, and breaches of 
trust punished in an exemplary manner. 

Can there be any sufficient reason why the railway corpo- 
ration, with infinitely greater power and privileges, per- 
forming functions a thousand times more important, and 
directly affecting a hundred persons for one affected by 
bank administration, should not be subjected to control quite 
as stringent and quite as far-reaching ? 

Shares and bonds being the basis of tolls, should a railway 
company be permitted to issue share or bond until its par 
value in actual money has been received into the corporate 
treasury? 

Should the basis of tolls be laid until it has been shown 
that a proposed line is necessary to public convenience and 
will make fair returns on its cost? 

Should a railway company be permitted to collect tolls 
until it has shown the exact cost of the instrument of 
transportation ? 

Should it not be a penal offence for a railway official to 
pay an unearned dividend ? 

Should not railway accounts, stock and bond ledgers, and 
assets be subjected to like inspection as those of national 
banks ? 

Would not rate wars cease, were railways, once having 
reduced rates, debarred from ever again advancing them 
without governmental permission ? 

Should not railway companies be taxed on their capitalisa- 
tion, as shown in issues of bonds and shares ? 

Should not railways be appraised at present cash value, 
and earnings, from all sources, be limited to what would 
afford a given or maximum return on such appraisal ? 

Or should the nation assume the ownership, and operate 
the railways through a non-partisan commission, as the pro- 
vince of Victoria, Australia, has shown to be both practical 
and economical ? 

There is no longer any question as to the power of the 
nation to control these great arteries of trade, nor is there 
outside a limited circle any question as to the necessity of 
such control, and it but remains for the lawgivers to formu- 
late such statutes as will protect user and investor, both of 
whom are at the mercy of a small body of men who can 
and do make and mar the fortunes of individuals, cities, and 
States, without let or hindrance. 


In the Quarterly Journal of Economics, which is pub- 
lished at Boston for the Harvard University, Mr. 
Edmund James discusses ‘‘ Reform in Railway Passengers’ 
Fares” in an article that is chiefly devoted to an account 
of the Zone system in Hungary. The present system 
in America, he points out, has not led to a reasonable 
utilisation of train facilities. For every 200 seats there 
are only forty-two passengers. The railroads, for nine- 
tenths of their traffic, are absolutely without com- 
—: It is necessary, therefore, concludes Mr. 

ames, for the public to interfere. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE FUTURE OF CANADA. 


Tue Hon. J. W. Longley, Attorney-General for Nova 
Scotia, discusses in the ge win for March the prob- 
able future of Canada. Mr. Longley evidently believes 
that Canada will ultimately come independent, 
although he admits that independence has not reached 
the stage of practical politics, There is no knowing how 
soon it may reach that stage. 

It is too soon to say to what extent this feeling will spread, 
and how soon it may reach the stage of practical action. 
Nothing has occurred of late to give it any direct impetus. 
Any friction between the Canadian Government and the 
Colonial Office might call the full strength of the independ- 
ence sentiment into formidable existence, but this does not 
seem likely to occur. Therefore one can but form general 
opinions as to the trend of events. Granted that the colonial 
relation is to terminate some day, it is not too much to say 
that independence seems, at present, the most probable. 
solution. 


Hence he argues that— 

If those who are concerned in the scheme of concentrating 
the powers of the English race, and making the forces of the 
English-speaking people at home and abroad a unit for the 
common glory and the common strength, addressed them- 
selves to the work of securing enduring alliances with those 
great colonies which shall hereafter establish an independent 
existence, it would be likely to prove a more practicable 
undertaking than anything involved in any shadowy project 
of federation, which presents enormous difficulties, and may 
prove short-lived even if accomplished. 

Mr. Longley is a little bit of a dreamer, as may be seen 
from the following passage :— 

The people of Great Britain can vie~ -vith complacency 
the creation of an effective navy by the United States as 
well as Canada. Blood is thicker than water, and whatever 
little family jars may now and then occur between those 
great English-speaking peoples, if the day should ever come 
when British interest and honour were in real peril, owing to- 
European combinations, depend upon it the star-spangled 
banner, floating proudly from the masts of American warships, 
would be found floating beside the glorious old Union Jack. 
This, perhaps, sounds too pretty, but it is not Utopian. 

Still he may be right when he says :— 

The question of defence, which in Europe is such a for- 
midable one, does not present the same difficulties in Ame- 
rica. North America is practically divided between the 
United States and Canada, both English-speaking countries, 
and happily free from the entanglements of European 
diplomacy. 

At the same time it would be much better to have 
Canada and the United States united with England, 
South Africa, and Australasia in a peace and war union, 
which would practically make the naval forces of the 
confederation available for defence of the common inte-- 
rests of the whole English-speaking world. 


How to Cheat at Cards.—In view of the discussion 
which has been aroused by the scandal at Tranby Croft, 
many persons will turn with interest to the article in the 
Cosmopolitan for February, entitled ‘‘Gambling Sharps 
and their Tools.” Mr. Champion Bissell has secured a 
catalogue of the manufactory of appliances for enabling 
people to cheat at cards, and a very interesting and 
instructive paper it is. The only doubt that is left upon 
the mind, after reading the description of the numerous 
“simple and valuable little advantage tools,” is why all 
the gamblers do not make their fortune forthwith. A 
gambler who is well furnished with all the appliances in 
this catalogue should be able to know every card in the 
hands of his opponents as easily as he knows those which 
he holds in his own. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MR. KINGLAKE. 
SOME REMINISCENCES BY A FRIEND. 


Tue only decent article on Mr. Kinglake which has yet 
appeared is to be found in Temple Bar for March. It is 
very slight, but very pleasantly written. The writer says 
that Kinglake’s shortness of sight was one of the greatest 
sorrows of his life because it incapacitated him from 
serving as a soldier. He needed the stimulus of battle 
in order to stir to action the frost-bound volcano of his 
soul. The following are some of the most characteristic 
passages of this entertaining article :— 


HIS APPEARANCE, 


Mr. Kinglake’s defective sight may in some degree be held 
responsible for the shyness and formality of his manners in 
eneral society. In person he was short and slight, with 
ely-chiselled features and an intellectual brow; he hada 
singularly bloodless complexion, not the pallor of ill-health, 
but rather the grey whiteness of a two thousand years old 
Greek bust. His cold, impressive manner, his slowness of 
speech, and gentle voice, were strangely at variance with the 
biting sarcasm that at times fell from his lips. But 


' his pen was ever more virulent than his spoken word. 


His hatred of wrong-doers was expressed with so much 
elaboration and reiteration that the tirade occasionally lost 
somewhat of the genuine force of spontaneity. 


HIS CONVERSATION. 


In his happier moods of table talk, Kinglake would poise 
his epigrams with extraordinary deliberation. Kinglake, by 
force of contrast, liked dash and vigour ina talking com- 
eg he declared that his heart stopped if he was 

red. A lady frien? wef his suggested that his pulse 
should be felt at dinner after the second entrée, and 
if not satisfactory he should be allowed to change places. 
Kinglake was certainly not in a state of boredom when he 
shrewdly observed, in speaking of the Sage of Chelsea, whom 
he did not love, “Carlyle talks like Jeremiah; but so far 
from being a prophet, he is a bad Scotch joker,” adding, “I 
believe he knows himself to be a windbag.” Kinglake was 
not in sympathy with German modes of thought; his 
early prejudice against everything Teutonic was very marked. 
Though far from being a typical Englishman, he had some 
amusing insular prejudices. One of the few canons of his 
creed was—at least he averred it was—a belief that if a 
Frenchman behaved well, he would be rewarded by finding 
himself born an Englishman in a future life ; and vice versd, 
a badly conducted Britisher would be degraded into becoming 
French in his secondary stage of existence. 


IN SOCIETY. 


Kinglake felt and believed in female influence ; he used to 
say, ‘‘ Men will never be made really religious till the Church 
establishes an order of Priestesses. Women have their 
spiritual pastors; a man should have his priestess—his 
Egeria,” On being asked why he had never married, 
certainly being no woman-hater, he replied, “ Because he had 
observed that wives always preferred other men to their own 
husbands.” 

Kinglake gave up visiting at a very pleasant house solely 
because, as he said, he no sooner made his appearance than 


, father, mother, and daughters bombarded him with questions. 
' It was like being put into a witness-box ; and he added, “that 


he felt sure, when he left the house, that he had in some 
way perjured himself.” He gave up some other acquaint- 
ances in consequence of their having a man-servant who in- 
variably announced the guests in a stentorian voice. 


HIS SARCASTIC HUMOUR. 

Kinglake was rather amusing on the subject of Miss 
Martineau’s deafness ; he remarked that it was no drawback 
in her case, for she talked so unceasingly that she never had 
any occasion to hear what others said. The following is an 
instance of the humorous turn he could give to a very prosaic 
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incident. It chanced that a few Somersetshire friends 
were talking over the case of a clergyman in the west who 
was under the grave suspicion of conducting himself im- 
peer towards a female member of his congregation. 

‘arties were divided, and some of his parishioners, wishing 
to show that they believed he had been cruelly maligned, 
made a subscription and presented him with a silver ink- 
stand, “Yes, I see,” said Kinglake, drily; ‘the parish has 
presented their rector witha piece of plate for not seducing 
his clerk’s daughter.” 

His ambition certainly was for political rather than literary 
distinction. Of course he had little or no knowledge—he 
belonged to a pre-scientific age. Kinglake once spoke of 
himself as “little bookish by nature,” and certainly his very 
genuine enthusiasm for classic scenes was not the result of 
the Greek instilled into his unwilling mind by tle pedagogue 
who ruled over the “ dismal days” of his schoolboy life. It 
was the English of Pope’s translation that fired him with a 
love of Homer’s battles. 


WANTED, TEACHERS OF BUTTER-MAKING. 
A TASK FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


One of the Honorary Secretaries of the Irish Industrial 
League sends me a very interesting account of the good 
results that have followed the efforts made in the West of 
Ireland to educate the farmers into starting co-operative 
factories for butter-making. As the result of their 
efforts, fifteen new dairy factories have been started in 
the neighbourhood of Limerick on the co-operative plan. 
In the course of this year, they expect to see this number 
doubled. The great difficulty in the way is the lack of 
any kind of agricultural education among the people. The 
Irish Government does nothing practical. Grants are given 
for teachiny in National schools on subjects that only flood 
our cities with clerks for whom there is no employment, 
whereas, if small grants were given for dairy and 
agricultural instruction, with itinerant teachers under 
the managemen of local committees of practical men 
who would undertake to bear a portion of the expense, 
the whole work of the industry of butter-making in 
Treland would be revolutionised. Even as it is, the net 
result obtained by the factories has been to gradually 
increase the output of butter, and to improve its quality, 
so that each cow is worth from 30s. to 40s. more to its 
owner than before. There is still at least 10s. a cow 
per annum wasted from ignorance, and as there are 
97,000 cows in the neighbourhood of Limerick, this 
amounts to a loss of nearly £50,000 per annum. In 
foreign countries the co-operative factory is much more 
general than it is with us. As may be seen from 
a very interesting article by M. C. F. Morris, in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for March, who describes butter 
making in Jutland, the Danes put us to shame in 
the making of butter. In the district where he has 
been staying, every householder has at least a couple 
of cows, which are all milked thrice a day. The butter 
is all made on the co-operative system. A butter 
factory costs about £400 to build. The milk is collected 
by the factory cart, and it is taken to the factory in 
numbered tins, each bearing the name of the owner and 
the weight of the can. The milk is then poured intoa 
large tin trough, and the cream extracted by means of a 
separator, when the skim milk, after being heated to a 
temperature of 60 degrees Reamur, is returned to the 
farmer. The cream is then immediately churned and 
worked up. It is never touched with the hand from 
beginning to end. The tubs in which it is packed are 
never used twice over. Each factory makes and packs 
about 1701b. a day. The quality of the butter never 
varies, and the system works with ease and simplicity. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF JAMAICA. 


BY SIR HENRY BLAKE. 


Ten years ago, when Sir Henry Blake, now Governor of 
Jamaica, was a resident magistrate in Ireland, he used to 
contribute from time to time admirable articles to the 
Pail Mall Guzette. 1am therefore delighted to recognise 
the pen of an old colleague in the North American Review, 
in which His Excellency Sir Henry A. Blake, Governor of 
Jamaica, writes upon the Jamaica Exhibition, which was 
opened on January 27th, 1891. It is a notable Exhibition 
because it is supported entirely by private enterprise, and 
is a remarkable sign of the new life which has come to the 
black population of our West Indian colony. 

QUACHEE REGENERATED. 

Sir Henry Blake gives a most interesting and hopeful 
-account of the negroes of Jamaica. He says :— 

A thoughtless estimate of these people has been generally 
accepted. It may be summed up in the statement that they 
are densely ignorant, unspeakably lazy, and incapable of 
improvement. My experience forthe past twelve months has 
shown me that this estimate is not true. During that time I 
have visited every portion of Jamaica and spoken to large 
numbers of the people. I have met the peasant proprietors 
in the mountain valleys, where, with the exception of the 
clergyman and the doctor, the face of a white man is not 
often seen; I have met them in the lowland plains of the 
seaboard; and, while there is much ignorance and back- 
wardness, Iam bound to say that I have met among them 
men equal in intelligence, shrewdness, and dignity of mind 
‘to men of their class in the United Kingdom. Nor is the 
estimate of laziness a true one. Both men and women 
work with the full average of diligence. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PLACE IN THE WORLD. 

Sir Henry is satisfied himself not only that the black 
population is industrious and progressive, but, strange to 
‘say, he is also satisfied that neither now nor in the future 
is there any probability they will take to trade unionism 
and endanger the prosperity of the colony with mischievous 
strikes. He appeals to capitalists to invest in the island, 
and strongly recommends Jamaica as an ideal place in 
which people of education could come and stay. He 
declares that Jamaica is the most beautiful place in the 
world. Until a very few months ago there was not an hotel 
in the island ; now large hotels are being built which will 
afford excellent accommodation for tourists. The abolition 
of slavery and the fall in the value of sugar ruined the old 
planters, but from the ruins of the old régime has sprung 
anew Jamaica which is much more prosperous than the old. 

The climate, Sir Henry maintains, is admirable. 

THE FRUITS OF FREEDOM. 

Speaking of the gradual change which has been effected 
in the last thirty years, Sir Henry Blake says :— 

But all this time events were showing that freedom holds a 
blessing in both hands. The people who in times gone by 
had worked as slaves on the estates were gradually extend- 
ing into the higher grounds of the interior, acquiring property, 
reclaiming and planting, with all the diligence that is the 
offspring of ownership. While ruin was being noised abroad 
and scared capital avoided the island, these people were 
busy laying a broader and deeper foundation of prosperity 
than that which had gone before, until we suddenly 
awoke to the fact that these thousands of rivulets of business 
that filtered down from the mountain clearings united in a 
volume of trade once and a half as great as that of fifty years 
ago. In 1847 the exports of Jamaica amounted to £1,671,€56, 
two-thirds of which was sugar, then £24 per ton. The 
imports amounted to £541,287. The aggregate amount of 
trade was £2,212,943. In 1889 the exports amounted to 
£1,828,590; the imports to £1,695,605; making a total of 
£3,524,194. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


WHAT ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT ? 
A HINT TO MODERN MINISTERS. 


An interesting editorial article in the Andover Re- 
view for February discusses a question which is exciting 
considerable interest in the minds of many of the younger 
and more cultured ministers in our pulpits, namely, What 
use should be made of the Old Testament ? 

WHAT THE PEW SUSPECTS. 

Modern criticism, says the reviewer, has, at least, made 
the impression upon the man in the pew that the Bible did 
not come down miraculously out of heaven, but is a product 
as well as a factor in human history, and that its divine 
revelation has not only been revealed to man, but through 
man, who had this treasure in earthen vessels. The 
result of this discovery upon unreflecting persons is to 
lead them to jump to the conclusion that the very foun- 
dations of the Christian faith are crumbling under their 
feet. What then should be the duty of the Christian 
pulpit to the Christian pew in the face of such a restless 
feeling in the mind of man? The Azdover Reviewer replies 
as follows :— 

The prophets are the most modern part of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘The conception of religion which they combat as the 
essence of heathenism, that God will take religiousness in 
lieu of uprightness, that He will show favouritism to His 
devout worshippers without examining too closely into their 
way of doing business, is far from being extinct. The 
message with which they shocked the religious conservatism 
of their time, that God cares nothing at all about the 
externals of worship, but everything for conduct, is not yet 
regarded as quite sound. 


HOW TO PREVENT AN EPIDEMIC OF SCEPTICISM. 

If the teachers of the Christian people shrink from their 
task, and stand dumb in confusion or pvsillanimity, the 
sudden breaking in of the new criticism into the old dog- 
matism will result in an epidemic of scepticism. 

The only way to recover the use of the Old Testament 
“for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness,” 
the only way to keep it from becoming a real hindrance to 
Christian faith, especially on the part of educated men, is to 
accept in good earnest, and without reserve, the results of 
historical criticism, and to show, in the light of these results, 
what is the character and worth of the religion which 
inspired these writings, what the spirit and the power which 
they can impart to us. The only possible remedy for the 
evils which negative criticism causes is positive criticism. 

THE PROPHETS AS PREACHERS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The most important positive result of the modern historical 
study of the Old Testament is that it has restored the 
prophets to their true place in the history of religion, and 
has thus put us in the way to understand both them and it. 
If we cannot pretend that all the seven seals which lie upon 
these ancient books have been removed, at least the greatest 
obstacle to right apprehension is put out of the way when 
we have learned to read them, not as interpreters and 
vindicators of the Mosaic law, links in the chain of tradition 
which stretches from Mount Sinai to the Doctors of the 
Talmud, not as collections of oracles concerning Christ and 
His kingdom, but as leaders in the march of religious thought 
and, above all, preachers of righteousness in their generation. 
This point of view is of great importance for the under- 
standing of the origins of Christianity, which was not merely 
a fulfilment of the predictions of the prophets, but a return 
to their teaching about the nature of true religion, a revival 
of their spirit. 

Clearly, therefore, there is ample room and scope for 
the Old Testament in the Christian pulpit even if Moses 
did not write the Pentateuch, if the book of Isaiah 
was not all written by Isaiah, and the Book of Daniel 
is merely a Maccabeean apocalypse. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 
BY M. VALBERT. 

M. Vaxsert, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, takes 
his own ingenious view of the authorship of ‘In 
Darkest England.” He admits of no doubt that Mr. 
Booth is the real author of his book; but ‘there 
are in him two men, and each in turn has held the pen. 
I mean that Mr. Booth has had for a colleague the 
General of the Salvation Army, and I regret it. For all 
that there is of good in the book I honour Mr. William 
Booth. All that is absurd and puerile I attribute t- the 
General.” On this assumption M. Valbert bases a 
criticism which would not be his if it were not ironical 
as well as appreciative. His sympathy and admiration 
are throughout reserved for the man, and the shafts of 
his cynicism are let freely loose on the General. 

THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE JESUITS. 

The sins against taste with which the Salvation Army 
is so often charged do not escape his flagellation, and 
causes him to repudiate almost indignantly the com- 
parison which has been made between the Army and the 
Order of Jesuits. ‘‘ The Jesuits, whatever may be thought 
of them, either for good or evil, were at least learned 
teachers, and applied themselves to cultivating the 
mind,” etc. ; ‘‘ whereas the Salvation Army prides itself 
upon being the religion of the illiterate.” ‘‘ But he who 
desires to influence crowds must not aim high.” And 
then, after quoting Jotham’s parable of the olive, the fig, 
and the vine, who would not leave their fruits to take the 
leadership of the forest, that was so promptly accepted 
by the bramble, Mr. Valbert observes— 

The moral of this apologue is that those nations who pride 
themselves on producing good fruits are less consumed than 
others by the passion for reigning, and that to certain under- 
takings noble ambition is an obstacle. 

THE ‘‘GENERAL.” 


This is severe, but it represents only M. Valbert’s atti- 
tude towards the ‘‘General.” The general who indulges 
in half-thought-out dreams of Utopias where criminal 
lunatics shall ‘‘ grow tulips and roses” at the expense of 
honest labour; the general who prefers anecdotes to statis- 
tics, and refuses to modify the attributes of his self-created 
dictatorship to accord with the requirements of common- 
place book-keeping ; the general who ignores the labours 
of all his predecessors in the same field; the general who 
has inaugurated the reign of autocratic and mysterious 
philanthropy, and substituted himself for the laws of 
righteousness ; the general who also, it must be admitte], 
has incensed and perhaps tortured his critic by a shock- 
ing ‘‘abuse of the drum”—for him M. Valbert has only 
ridicule and scorn. 

MR. BOOTH. 

For Mr. Booth, who really cares about the well-being 
of John Jones, and cannot rest until some means of 
providing John Jones with dinner has been found, 
M. Valbert has hearty sympathy. The Mr. Booth 
who is prepared to train agriculturists for the colonies, 
the Mr. Booth who has known how to arouse enthusiasm 
and enlist working sympathy in the lot of those more 
unhappy than ourselves, the Mr. Booth who has created 
a widespread movement of charity without regard for 
national limits, the Mr. Booth who has not only organised 
the Salvation Army but has devoted to it the brain, the 
heart, the indefatigable activity, the whole personal life 
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of his family, as well as of himself, is an individual for 
whom all right-thinking men can feel respect. To this 
man M. Valbert gives sincere wishes for the success of 
his new scheme. 

PHILANTHROPY VERSUS RELIGION. 

All that there is in it of practical philanthropy attracts 
him as much as the religious propaganda and the 
undue prominence of a not very sympathetic personality 
repels. It is, he very justly observes, by the events that 
the scheme must now be judged. Mr. Booth asked for a 
sign, and it has been giventohim. Thedew of gold has 
fallen on his fleece. ‘‘He has promised too much and 
received too much not to be in honour bound now to pro- 
ceed.” And the article ends with a somewhat extended 
interpretation of the parable from which it set out, 
“There are so many evils to cure in this world that we 
must accept the good which is done no matter what its 
form or method. Though the fruits of the bramble and 
their sharpsavourare repugnant to a delicate palate, donot 
let us despise them so long as they serve to feed the poor 
who have nothing else. If Mr. Booth, without per- 
forming all the miracles that he promises, succeeds in 
comforting a certain amount of sorrow, everything else 
may be forgiven, even his boasting and his injustice. 
There is an Eastern proverb which says, If benevolence 
has far-reaching hands and swift advancing feet, it 
matters nothing that its grimace displeases thee. Thou 
hast no need to look it in the face.” 





Self-Denial Week.—The following return of the 
money raised by Self-Denial Week in the Salvation Army 
is interesting as affording some indication as to the com- 
parative strength of the Salvation Army in the various 
countries :— 


F 2 s. d. 
Donations from Non-Salvationists - - - 3,183 19 8 
Contributions from British Salvationists - 13,448 17 73 
* Pe Juniors - - 1110 0 % 
‘ » Australia - - - 5500 0 0 
as » Sweden - . - 2,333 10 O 
* » Canada - - - - 1,250 0 0 
' » New Zealand - - - 1,000 0 0 
‘~ » France and Switzerland - 555 13 2 
os » Norway - - - - 209 16 1 
- , Holland - - - - 15017 2 
- » Germany - - - 54 0 O 
e » Denmark - - - 108 13 11 
a » Finland - - - - 1310 0 
é » Belgium - : - 8 0 O 
wa », United States - . - 1,000 0 4 
a » South Africa - - - 500 0 O 
a » india - - - - 150 0 0 


£30,577 18 3 
All the World, from which these figures are taken, 
is almost ‘as copiously illustrated as the Strand Magazine.. 





In the Nowvelle Revue for February 1st the Marquis 
of Castellane continues his studies of the ‘‘ Fourth 
Estate,” and warmly advocates the principle of industrial 
co-operation. The solution of the social question, and 
with it the proper position of the Fourth Estate, will be 
found, he says, when the profits of intelligence, capital, 
and labour are divided in just proportion amongst 
all those who contribute them to the common stock. 
Dr. Lombroso in the same number has a scientific 
article on the well-known physical peculiarity of the 
Hottentot races, for which he finds a parallel in the hump 
of the camel. He believes both to be developed by the 
necessities of serving as beasts of burden, aided by a 
process of natural selection. 
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THE COMMUNISTS OF AMERICA. 
AN INTERESTING LIST. 


Tue Nationalist for February devotes the first place to 
san account of a co-operative colony known as the Credit 
Foncier of Sinaloa, which was founded four years ago on 
the only harbour between California and Acapulca, on the 
western coast of Mexico. It is founded on the basis of 
collective ownership and management for ‘public utility 
and convenience. The working day is eight hours, and 
-each worker receives three dollars in credit, against 
‘which to draw whatever the company has to furnish. 
‘The writer declares that Sinaloa is the site of a future 
-eo-operative empire, the Mecca of the pioneer pilgrim. 
The early settlers suffered great hardships, but the colony 
‘being founded en sound principles, they declare it certain 
.to become a@ great success. 

In the department known as “ Questions and Answers,” 
ithe following list is given of the communistic societies 
“which have been established in the United States :— 

First on the list are the Shakers; these were established 
in 1792. They practise celibacy, keeping their numbers up 
‘by adopting orphan children ; they are good people, and have 
:accumulated a large property by economy, and without pain- 
ful toil. Their church property alone was valued at 90,000 
-dols. in 1870. There are eighteen communities of Shakers. 

The Harmony Society, founded in 1805, is at Economy, 
Penn. Although these people have practised celibacy for 
_years they are distinct from the Shakers; but like them they 
are wealthy and long-lived. 

The Zoar Community is at Zoar, Ohio. This community 
-was established in the year 1817. 

Bethel Community, at Bethel, Shelby County, Missouri, and 
‘the Aurora Community, at Aurora, Oregon, are offshoots of 
-older communities. 

The Amana Community, at Amana, Iowa, was organised in 
1842. This is the largest of the communities. They are said 

to cultivate 50,000 acres of land. There was a thriving 
community at Lenox, Madison County, N.Y.—the Oneida 
Community. This was the most prosperous of the com- 
munities, but by state laws it was compelled to give up 
-some of its practices relating to marriage, and to avoid this 
they removed to Canada. It is stated that this community 
began with a debt of forty thousand dollars, and became 
-worth more than a million dollars. 

The Icarian Community, at Cloverdale, California, is really 
the only democratic community that has had a life in this 
-country. This community is not founded on a religious 
belief, and none is demanded of the members who first 
settled in Texas, in 1848, coming from France. A gentle- 
men suggested to them that they go to Nauvoo, Illinois, and 
-occupy the lands and buildings then just vacated by the 
Mormons. This they did, renting the place of the agent left 
iin charge of the property. It was also suggested that they 
employ some skilled person to direct their labour, which 
‘they did. As a result, they cleared 65,000 dols. the first 
year. This is a very important fact in connection with such 
an effort ; the manager should be skilled, and should be an 
-employed person. The Icarian Community, after living in 

Iowa, removed to the more agreeable climate of California, 
and are said to be happily situated. 

In all those communities that have succeeded the members 
‘have been people with honest hearts, but not people of 
education and refinement; they have been composed of the 
English weaver, the German peasant, and the French 
mechanic, These were brought together, and have been held 
together by their necessities. 

There have been forty-seven communities in the United 
States that have disorganised. These in every instance have 
been composed of those who were well off, educated, and 
even refined. They were not brought together by their 
mecessities, but with the motive “to lead a better life.” 
These proved the saying: “‘ They that are whole need not a 
ywhysician.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE LANTERN IN THE CHURCH. 
PRACTICAL HINTS BY A CLERGYMAN. 


Tur Rev. W. A. Wickham contributes an article on 
“Tantern Services” to the Newbery House Magazine, 
to which he adds the following curiously clerical 
postscript :— 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have read with interest 
an article on the lantern by Mr. Stead, in the December 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, which, although written from the 
point of view of the Nonconformist, and very characteristic 
of its author, is quite worth reading and thinking about. 


By way of returning the compliment, I may inform my 
readers that Mr. Wickham, though a clergyman, has 
written an article which is interesting and suggestive. 
For some years past he has held lantern services in his 
church every night, and he is delighted with the results 
of the experiment. For the benefit of other clergymen 
who may be desirous of following his good example, I 
quote the following practical description of the way 
in which Mr. Wickham manages the service :— 


The chancel is divided from the nave by a high rood- 
screen. Against this is reared a sheet about twelve feet 
square, stretched upon a wooden frame, the bottom of it 
being raised some five feet from the floor. The sheet is 
inclined forward at the top, so as to receive at right angles 
the rays of light from the lantern, which is placed in the 
nave, about twenty-four feet away, and kept low on a table, 
and canted up to suit the inclination of the sheet. In this 
way the preacher is able to feed his lantern himself (an 
advantage), and the lantern is quite unobtrusive and hinders 
no one’s view of the sheet.. My lens is of short focus, 
and at twenty-four feet away from the screen I throw 
a disc considerably larger than my sheet. In this way I secure 
a picture the size of the sheet (twelve feet), and use only the 
better part of the lens. The hymns also appear in good bold 
type. The bell ringsforservice. The organist playsa volun- 
tary as the people are coming in and going out. I always wear 
a cassock and surplice. 

During the first four days of Holy Week, 1889, I took the 
series of Passion views, divided about evenly over the four 
days. In Holy Week, 1890, I took some Types of the Passion 
on the Monday and Tuesday, Types of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on the Thursday, the Passion views for children on the 
Wednesday, and for adults on Good Friday. During Advent 
I took the Four Last Things, and the Nativity, etc. on 
Christmas Eve. 

The following are the notes on the sermon on “ Death.’ 
Opening hymn [slide: “A few more years shall roll ”] 
Address: No death, nor preparation for death, in Eden. By 
sin came death. And it did not come first, as one might 
have expected, to Adam or Eve, not as [slide, “‘ Death of 
Achan,” and another slide, “Confession of Achan”] the 
visible consequence of a particular sin. It came to Abel, 
and at the moment of his more excellent sacrifice, by 
which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God 
testifying of his gifts [slide, “Death of Abel”]. Death 
entered thus—in this awful, mysterious way, and passed 
upon all men. So, unless Christ return first, we must all die, 
somewhere, somewhen, known to God, but hidden from us. 
We die alone, too: “ It is appointed.” [Slide—hymn, “ Days 
and moments quickly flying.’”] But see how Christ treated 
death [slide, “ Raising of Jairus’s daughter ”], and, moreover 
[slide, *‘ The Crucifix ”], He Himself died. He took away the 
sting of death. He died and was buried [slide, “Christ in 
the Tomb watched by Angels”], so He sanctified the grave. 
And then He rose again [slide, “‘ Thorwaldsen’s ‘ Christ ’”], 
the Resurrection and the Life. And so we say in our creed, 
“T believe in the resurrection of the body ” [slide, “‘ Funeral in 
the Catacombs ”], and the Guardian Angel conducts the soul 
to Paradise to rest in Jesus till He comes a “Guardi n 
Angel”). Preparations—readiness. ([Slide-hymn, “Rock 
of Ages.”] 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE ENGLISH FOLK IN AUSTRALASIA. 
By MR. GEORGE PARKIN. 


Mr. Parxrn, in the Centwry for March, gives an 
interesting account of the way in which our English folk 
develop under the Southern Cross. 

STATE SOCIALISM AT THE ANTIPODES. 


‘The prevailing state socialism is filling the larger towns 
with good things—excellent museums, splendid libraries, 
free reading-rooms, parks, botanical gardens, manifold places 
of interest or amusement. These are for the multitude, and 
the multitude in Australia is unquestionably becoming 
southern in its taste for excitement and amusements. 
For the rich are music, the theatre, and clubs as 
expensive and almost as luxurious as those of Pall Mall or 
Piccadilly. For the children of all, excellent schools and 
universities. So rich and poor alike crowd into the towns, 
which become large without becoming crowded, so wide is 
the room for expansion, so perfect the appliances of tram, 
rail, and boat for the suburban residence. Thus the cities 
have acquired not only an excess of population, but alsoa 
social and political dominance which is neither British nor 
eg and for which only a Continental parallel can 

found. 


The great difficulty is to get people to go to the land 
and stay there. There isa dearth of labour on the farms, 
while the unemployed clamour for food in the towns. 


OUR ENGLISH-SPEAKING GREEKS. 


Under the sunnier skies of the southern continent our 
English folk are developing a race that is not unlike the 
ancient Greeks in its love for physical exercises and for 
its appreciation of the beauty of nature. 


Beautiful public gardens are not confined to Sydney, but 
form a striking feature of Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Ballarat, and every considerable Australian town. They 
enter into the life of the people both for pleasure and 
for instruction. The services of highly skilled botanists 
are secured to give them scientific interest. Experiments 
in acclimatisation are constantly carried on,and have a wide 
range for the advantagesof climate. Several haveattached to 
them zoological collections of considerable interest. At 
Ballarat private generosity has added a beautiful collection 
-of Italian marbles. The brilliancy and profusion of the semi- 
tropical flowers, and the ease with which large numbers of 
tree-ferns are reared in light structures of lattice work, make 
possible effects in gardening which are very striking to 
northern eyes. 


THEIR LOVE OF BEAUTY AND ATHLETICS. 


The free way in which money is thus spent on what is 
‘simply beautiful, the pride taken in these gardens by all 
classes, and the evident sense of proprietorship with which 
the humblest working-man enjoys them as public property 
maintained for the pleasure of ail, seemed to me among the 
most interesting and satisfactory developments of an 
extremely democratic condition of society. One fancied 
that he could already detect in the masses a refine- 
ment of taste and softening of manner such as 
contact witk art appears to have given to the Italian and the 
Greek, and which intimacy with nature in its most beautiful 
forms might be expected to produce here. 

In Australia the thought constantly recurs that if ever the 
‘sesthetic side of the Anglo-Saxon is to receive full develop- 
ment, it will be in these southern seas. 

Another parallel with ancient life no traveller can help 
“observing in this new land. Since the days of Greece and 
her Olympic and Isthmian games there certainly has been 
a to match the devotion of the Australians to athletic 
sports. 

THE PARADISE OF TRAMPS, 


The country is the paradise of tramps. Nine months 
out of the twelve it is as pleasant to sleep in the open air 
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as it is in the house. Food is cheap and _ plentiful. 
There are no workhouses in Australia. In their place 
are benevolent asylums. One of these institutions 
near Sydney contained eight‘ hundred men when Mr. 
Parkin visited it. They were well fed and well clothed, 
and were smoking their pipes in the pleasant sunshine. 
Swarms of people sleep every night in the park at 
Sydney. There is a great deal of activity and energy, 
but there is a danger that the fibre of the Australians 
may suffer from the temptations of fulness. 


Moral strenuousness can scarcely be looked for as a 
characteristic of the popular mind, and circumstances are 
not favourable to its development. Neither religious restric- 
tions nor political tyranny has existed to stimulate the severe 
virtues. The people have never been called upon for any 
great effort of national self-sacrifice. Sti‘l there is abundant 
motive force in the life of the people, abundant stimulus to 
effort after social ideals. Nowhere does one find a larger 
public spirit, nowhere a finer enthusiasm pervading all classes 
for building up a worthy state and assimilating whatever is 
best from the outer world. 


The wonderful elasticity of the English political system 
under new conditions is being put to a new and crucial 
experiment in Australia, and nothing but Mr. Parkin’s 
confidence in the saving common-sense of the New World 
would lead him to look forward with anything but mis- 
givings as to the future. 


A BRITISH COMMERCIAL UNION. 
LORD DUNRAVEN’S PLEA FOR DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


In the Nineteenth Century for March Lord Dunraven 
explains what he means by Commercia: Union between 
the Empire. He says :— 


My proposition is that a duty of about 10 or 15 per cent. 
should be imposed upon foreign products, and that a portion 
of the revenue so raised—one-half per cent., one per cent., or 
two per cent., or whatever was necessary—should be set aside 
to form a fund for imperial defence as limited in the way 
I have suggested. Such a fund would, of course, have to 
be administered, audited, and accounted for, by a council 
representative of all the contributory parties. There 
can be no taxation without representation. But no 
difficulty would arise in a limited case of that kind. 
A council conferring some honourable dignity and dis- 
tinction on its members could be formed of eminent men 
selected by the Colonies, of the Ministers interested here at 
home, and of the naval and military advisers of the Crown. 
It would not be necessary for them to meet at very frequent 
intervals, and their duties would not involve any great 
sacrifice of time or trouble. The greatest dangerto which 
the Empire is exposed undoubtedly lies in the comparatively 
defenceless condition of its commerce. 


He maintains that this is neither protection nor 
retaliation ; it is in accordance with the wish of the 
colonists, and would tend to strengthen and consolidate 
the forces which hold the Empire together. 


_ -If, as the great colonies wax strong and wealthy, the feel- 
ing of mutual responsibility and mutual obligation grows 
stronger and the national instinct gathers weight, then a 
common fund for the common purposes that I have mentioned 
will develop into some form of Imperial Federation. 

But all these matters lie hid in the womb of time, and need 
not now be considered : they are interesting for speculation, 
but possess no practical value in discussion at present. All 
that can now be done is to plant a sound principle by pro- 
viding a fund for certain purposes in which we are all indi- 
vidually and collectively especially interested, and byadopting 
preferential treatment within the Empire. 
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GHOSTS: WHAT ARE THEY? 
BY PROFESSOR ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 

In the Arena for February, Dr. Wallace has a paper 
entitled “What are Phantasms, and why do es 
appear?” Dr. Wallace clings to the orthodox theory of 
ghosts, viz. that the apparitions which appear from time 
to time to communicate information ought to pay a more 
or less friendly call upon their relatives, and are in 
very truth none other than the spirit forms of the dead. 
He tells some good ghost stories. As illustrating the 
impossibility of the telepathic hypothesis of communica- 
tion between living persons, take the following instance 
of the experience of Mrs. Storie, of Edinburgh, who one 


Right saw in a dream her twin brother knocked 


down by a train, after which she saw a railway com- 
artment in which sat a gentleman she knew, the 
v. Mr. Johnstone. She afterwards learnt that her 
brother had been run over and killed by a train at the 
moment of her dream, and in the train Mr. Johnstone 
was seated. But as her brother could not possibly have 
known Mr. Johnstone was in the train, Dr. Wallace argues 
that this knowledge could only have been acquired by her 
brother after death. He also tells a story of the York- 
shire vicar in New Zealand who was saved from drowning 
by hearing a voice saying to him before going to bed, after 
arranging to be called next morning by a boatin 
party, “Don’t go with those men.” He asked, 
“Why not?” The voice answered, “ You are not to 
go.” He asked, “How can I help it? They will 
call me up.” The voice replied, “ You must bolt 
your door.” He did so.. The party rattled at the door 
in the morning, but he lay still, and they went away with- 
out him. A few hours afterwards he heard that the 
whole party had been drowned.. Dr. Wallace maintains 
that it was a spirit-friend who foresaw the catastrophe 
and interposed to save the vicar’s life. From these 
and other acts, Dr. Wallace regards it as proved 
that the spirits of the so-called dead still live, 
and that some of them, under special conditions 
and in various ways, make their existence known to 
us. What reasonable explanation, he asks, can we give 
of the causes and purposes of these phenomena? First 
of all he frankly admits that most of their communications 
are trivial and commonplace. This is due to the fact that 
the majority of those who die are trivial and common- 
place, and that the production of these dreams, 
impressions, and phantasms may be as .a_ special 
exercise of their lost spiritual faculty, as agree- 
able to some spirits as billiards, chemical experiments, 
or practical joking are to some mortals. Secondly, 
some spirits are condemned to haunt the places where 
they committed crimes as a kind of penal servitude, even 
continuing to reproduce some incidents connected with it. 
Thirdly, good and benevolent spirits wish whenever 
possible to give some message to their friends. Dr. Wal- 
lace’s conclusion on the whole matter is that if we look 
upon these phenomena not as anything supernatural, but 
as a perfectly natural and orderly exercise of faculties 
and powers of the spiritual being for the purpose 
of communication with those still in the physical body, we 
shall find every objection answered and every difficulty 
disappear. This is a hard saying, for it leaves untouched 
the great difficulty, which cncleott it suggests, viz. why in 
the nature of things should these communications be so 
very occasional and accidental? Surely the number of 
recorded cases in which the spirits of the departed have 
appeared to reassure the living of their continued exist- 
ence bears no proportion at all to the number of benevo- 
lently disposed spirits who would certainly have made 
such communications if they had only had the chance 


OF REVIEWS. 


WANTED, A NEW CHARTER. 
BY THE LATE EDITOR OF THE “sTAR.” 

GENERAL Booru has been for some time struggling to 
draw up a new Charter, and has now got about three 
or four points. As he has not yet even completed his 
rough draft, I will not say anything more about that. Mr. 
Massingham, being temporarily relieved of the editorship 
of the Star, has turned his attention in the same direction, 
and in the New Review for March he announces that the 
moment is historically ripe for a new Charter, anc in order 
to meet this demand he offers the following modest points : 

I. The Land for the People. 
II. An Eight Hours Day. 
III. The Educational Ladder. 
IV. A People’s Parliament. 
V. The Free Commune. 
VI. Taxation of the Idlers. 
VIII. Pensions for the Aged. 

The following is Mr. Massingham’s explanation of his 
charter which, however, can be made to mean exiy thing or 
nothing, according as to whether a candidate chooses to 
maximise or minimise. Mr. Massingham, it will be seen, 
maximises :— 

Point I. would include allotments at fair rents (the half- 
acre plot as a beginning), full national control of the land 
monopolies, such as the railways, with the municipalisation 
of “the local tram and train services, and the regulation of 
their fares (on the zone system) in the interest of the town 
worker in his suburban home, and of wages and hours in 
behalf of the railway employés. Of course, it would cover 
the municipalisation of land values, 

The starting-point of II. would be the proclamation of a 
normal working day for State, municipal, and monopoly 
employés, the extension of the Factory Acts to the men, 
women, and children employed in the sweated industries, 
and the cautious adoption of asystem of local option in hours 
for the fully organised trades. 

III. The Educational Ladder would begin with free 
elementary, evening, and continuation schools, coupled with 
technical instruction, and would lead by the path of scholar- 
ships from the Board Schools to the open University. 

IV. The People’s Parliament involves the payment of its 
members, and, as a basis, the vote of the adult nation, irre- 
spective of property or residence, guaranteed by the State 
Officials, so as to carry with it a fair representation of the 
proletariat, who now claim less than one member for a 
million workers. 

VY. The Free Commune implies open District and Parish 
Councils, endowed with their proportion of the tithe, and 
with powers of land administration, the effective munici- 
palisation of the services of light and heat and water, the 
regulation of the liquor traffic, the gradual rehousing of the 
poor, and the enlargement of the public sources of health and 
pleasure, much of which could be effected in London, and in 
most flourishing townships, by taxing over yearly the 
unearned increase of land value. 

Point VI. may be attained by freeing the people’s break- 
fast table, and replacing the food taxes by municipal and 
equalised death duties on real property, and a graduated 
Income-tax, equitably levied on earned and unearned re- 
venues. 

Finally, Points V.and VII. would realise the essential idea 
of the Poor Law, apart from its needlessly debasing elements, 
and, without at once interfering with voluntary thrift, would 
freely restore to the outworn toiler, in a degree of modest 
dignity and comfort, the unexpended value of his life’s work. 

Within this programme, Mr. Massingham thinks, lies 
avery dayspring of hope for the masses. He has little 
hope of the existing parties, although I am glad to see 
that he refers favourably to Sir John Gorst’s “ admir- 
able and most suggestive speech at Chatham, a speech 
full of the best kind of statesmanship, as the two parties, 


few almost dominated by capital, understand statesman- 
ship.’ 
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LEADING. ARTICLES 


IF I WERE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
BY MR. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 


In the Contemporary Review for March Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, with painstaking precision, proposes such a 
number of reforms urgently demanded from the British 
Post. Office that every one must heartily wish that 
he could be installed in Mr. Raikes’s place at once 
in order to see if he could be relied upon to carry 
out only one half of the things which he declares 
to be indispensable. 


I WOULD PUT THE BRITON ON A LEVEL WITH THE 
FOREIGNER— 


The first and foremost, of course, is Imperial Penny 
Postage, which, he says, the Government is consider- 
ing, and which, if the Government is wise, it wi 
consider all the more readily if such consideration should 
involve the retirement of Mr. Raikes. After Imperial 
Penny Postage Mr. Heaton asks that the British merchant 
should be placed on a level with the foreigner in the 
matter of circulars, so that he may be allowed to send 
his invoices, prospectuses, and price lists to India and the 
colonies in an open envelope for a halfpenny. The foreigner 
an do this, the Englishman cannot. To send a circular to 
Persia from England vad Russia costs a halfpenny, but to 
send it wd the Brindisi mail costs three halfpence. Mr. 
Henniker Heaton would sell a single post card at a half- 
penny and allow us to put a halfpenny stamp upon our 
own cards. 

—CHEAPEN PARCEL AND BOOK POST— 


He would reduce the charges for parcel post to three- 
pence for three pounds, and a penny for every extra 
rags He would establish a special Agricultural Parcel 
Post, and reduce book-post to Australia to the news- 
paper level. At the present moment it costs Is. 4d. 
to send the Christmas number of the Review oF REVIEWS 
by book-post to Australia, whereas we could send it to 
New Caladonia, a thousand miles further on, for 4d. He 
would abolish the absurd rule which compels Englishmen 
to send our newspapers to France to be posted to India 
and the East at 30 per cent. less cost than if posted in 
England. 

—TREAT MAGAZINES AS NEWSPAPERS— 


He would also allow monthly magazines to go at news- 
paper rates, so that the Review or Reviews would 
no longer cost five times as much to be sent through the 
post as the Gentlewoman, which is just as heavy and much 
more inconvenient for the postman. He would allow a 
‘cover of the newspaper to be marked See X page 4, and 
instead of confiscating newspapers inadequately stamped 
addressed to the colonies and foreign countries, he would 
forward them and charge the deficiency against the postal 
revenue. But until that change was introduced he would 
‘distribute the papers among the workhouses and charit- 
able institutions, instead of selling them for waste paper. 
He would repeal the ridiculous rule which compels the 
date of issue to be printed on every newspaper supple- 
ment. 

—INTRODUCE FOREIGN CONVENIENCES— 


He suggests, among other improvements, that postal 
orders should be issued for a guinea, that an inter- 
national postal stamp should be issued available as 
common currency for small remittances within the Postal 
Union. He would adopt the foreign system of pillar post 
-collection, and stamp the hours of collection upon the 
letters. He would introduce the express letter postage, 
by which a letter is at once despatched to the person to 
-whom it is addressed after its arrival at the post office. He 
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would abolish the payment for re-addressed letters, and 
introduce the French system of carte telegrams. 
—AND CHEAPEN TELEGRAMS. 


So much for the Post Office; now for telegrams. He 
would begin by depriving the railway companies of the 
£50,000 a year which they at present receive in the 
shape of free telegrams. He would allow eight words 
to be sent free as address on all telegrams, and reekon 
all double words as units. He would raise a hand- 
some revenue by selling the right to advertise on 
the back of the telegraph forms. He would reduce 
the telegrams to the Continent to a penny per 
word, to India to 6d. a word, and a shilling a word 
for telegrams to Australia and Japan. At present we pay 
4s. a word to Indiaand 9s. 4d. to Australia. 


MARY HOWITT’S CONVERSION. 
FROM QUAKERISM TO CATHOLICISM VIA SPIRITUALISM. 


To the Paternoster Review for March Madame Belloc 
contributes a charming paper entitled “In a Walled 
Garden,” containing reminiscences of Mary Howitt, with 
extracts from some hitherto unpublished letters. Among 
the latter are two references to the change of religious 
conviction which took place in her later years, when she, 
born and reared as a Friend, became a Catholic largely 
through her experiences as a spiritualist. The first 
extract is from a letter dated 1865. Mary Howitt 
wrote :— 

Annie and I have been reading the Zamp, and other 
Catholic books in Gloucestershire, as we were located with 
Catholics. We found much mental and spiritual food which 
was very accordant with our tastes and feelings. It was a 
pleasure also to find your name amongst the writers. Weare 
half Catholics, our spiritualism makes us so, though you 
perhaps will not admit it. 


The second, dated 1884, describes how she became 
Catholic. Mary Howitt writes to Madame Belloc, who had 
become Catholic some years before :— 

You are a Catholic, one of the great flock of Christ, and 
your heart and your intellect have found nourishment and 
life in the loving and in the sublime teaching of the Church 
—all that you aspired after and hungered and thirsted for in 
the most exalted dreams of your young poetical imagination 
has been given to you there. I do not think it was any sur- 
prise to us to learn that you had joined that great fellowship 
of saints and martyrs, for you and Adelaide Proctor were 
kindred in so many ways. 

Perhaps you know that Margaret, the little girl to whom 
your mother was so kind, and who was, from her childhood 
upwards, a seeker of true discipleship, found from deep 
thought and constant earnest prayer during our life in Rome, 
that nowhere was it to be found except in the Church of St. 
Peter. But it was not in Rome that she entered the Church, 
but in Meran, the second year after our leaving Rome, and 
then truly did she understand what all the long, long years 
of study had led her to—for in spirit she had been a Catholic 
almost from her youth. 

Nor was the blessing alone confined to her, for the dear 
Lord in His mercy opened my mind also to the same grand 
imperishable truth, and I, too, was received into the Catholic 
Church, and that by baptism. I, having been born a Friend, 
and after all my later seeking for the truth and for peace 
with God, which I did not find with any of the sects, I was 
two years ago this coming Whitsuntide, baptised, as I have 
said, into the Church. I thank the blessed Lord for so great 
amercy. But it is not generally known in England, and as 
my dear husband was known to be adverse to the Church of 
Rome—though, during the latter years of his life his best 
and most valued friends were of the Faith, still his outward 
profession was Protestant—I am not desirous of making my 
own faith more public than needful. 
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‘THE JEWS AND THEIR ENEMIES. 
BY M. ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 

Wuen M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu writes about the 

Jews, every one whe cares about the Jewish question will 

There are few people who know more about them 
than he, few people better qualified to write in a spirit 
of fairness and schelarly desire to add something to 
historic truth. He takes his stand as a Frenchman on 
the fact that France was the first of European nations to 
abolish all legal difference between Jew and Christian, 
and devotes his first article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes to an examination of the religious cause of 
complaint against them. 
4 HUNDRED YEARS’ PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 

It was on the 27th of September, 1791, in the last 
sitting but one of the Constitutional Assembly, that 
the French law-makers of the Revolution decreed the 
enfranchisement of the Jews of France. At that 
time, it must be remembered, the Jews were in such a 
position of inferierity in Christian countries that they 
paid toll per head like cattle upon entry into any market 
tewn. This was one of the disabilities which was removed 
frem them in France by the decree of 1791. France 
regarded herself then as legislating for humanity, and to 
some extent her expectations were justified. England, 
as we know, took mere than fifty years to follow her 
example, but followed it at last, removing the last 
political disability of the Jews as Jews in 1858. Den- 
mark, Austria, Hungary, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Bulgaria, and Servia gradually yielded in the course of 
the next twenty years to the same influence of enlighten- 
ment. In 1879 Russia and Roumania at one extremity 
of Eurepe, and Spain and Portugal at the other, were the 
only countries in which the disabilities of the Jews were 
still maintained. Twenty more years from that date will 
perhaps see their annals also purged of the lingering 
barbarism. 

THE POSITION OF THE MAJORITY OF JEWS. 

It is natural, in presence of these facts, to suppose that 
the majority of the Jewish race is removed from the 
possibility of persecution. The fact is not so. The 
exact number of Israelites in the world is not known. It 
is believed to be about eight or nine millions, of which 
seven or eight millions are in Europe. Of these Russia 
possesses three or four, some people say five or six 
millions. Austria-Hungary has 1,650,000, and Germany 
has 600,000 Jewish inhabitants. In England, which 
comes next on the list, there are 100,000, in France about 
80,000, in Holland 80,000, in Italy 50,000. The smaller 
states of Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden follow with a few thousands apiece, 
and Spain and Portugal stand at the bottom of the 
Western European States with about 1,500, who live 
chiefly at Gibraltar under the English flag. In Eastern 
Europe the proportion of Jewish inhabitants in the small 
States run to much higher figures. Bulgaria has 20,000, 
Turkey 120,000, and Roumania from 300,000 to 400,000. In 
Asia altogether there are about 200,000 Jews, in America 
about half a million, and in Australia and the islands of 
the Pacific, where they are just beginning to gain a 
footing, there are about 20,000. From these figures it 
is evident that the great majority of the Jewish people 
live in those countries in which the laws are most severe, 
and that the pivet of their race is at present fixed in 
Russia and Roumania. 

THE RELIGIOUS GRIEVANCE. 

This being so the religious grievance against the Jews 
fs not the mere academic question that it might be in 
the civilised and sceptical societies of France and Eng- 
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land. There isa real and strong feeling of superstitious: 
fanaticism. With the number pos importance of the Jews. 
the jealousies and antipathies which they excite may be 
expected to w. Anti-Semitism will & strongest in 
the countries in which the Jews are most numerous ; and 
supported by racial feeling. and commercial competition, 
it is not, M Leroy Beaulieu considers, to be looked upon 
as @ mere reactionary movement which may be left 
to take care of itself, but should be dealt with seriously 
asa sign and product of contemporary life. It is only 
as part of a whole that he deals with the religious. 
aspect of the question, and gives a sketch of the 
— and moral nature of the precepts from which 
udaism has drawn its enduring force. 
THE JEW THE ALLY OF THE CHRISTIAN. 

Both religions hold the root of Old Testament 
tradition in common. They diverge upon the Talmud 
and New Testament, with the apocalyptic writings, 
which are in both cases subjects of ecclesiastical 
dispnte. The actions of the Spanish Inquisition, 
which were supposed to be derived from the direct teach- 
ing of the Church, outdo in intolerance any action which 
can be brought against Judah. On the other side, precepts. 
of mercy and morality can equally be matched. Then he 
turns to the more pr complaint by which the Jew 
is accused of being the national enemy of what is called 
Christian civilisation. On the whole he maintains 
that Jewish influence makes rather for than against 
the conservative forces of the world, and that to- 
find the real elements of modern materialism we must 
look, not to the Judaisation, but to the paganisation of 
society. That which is really in conflict with the spirit 
of Christianity are the old pagan instincts of the pride 
of life and the idolatry of nature. The Churches are 
one in their opposition to this spirit, and the Jew who 
bere the same God, is not the enemy but the 
natural ally of the Christian. 





The Teaching of History in America.—In some of 
the Australian colonies the authorities have so far for- 
gotten their duty as to forbid the teaching of history in 
the public schools, out of deference io he clamour of 
conflicting sects. Fortunately there seems to be no- 
danger of any such crime against the new generation in 
the United States of America. The Hon. J. Jay, 
President of the American Historical Association, 
delivered a vigorous address on the demand for educa- 
tion in American history, which appears in the Magazine 
of American History for February. After enumerating. 
the various questions which demand the attention of 
citizens, he says :— 

On all these questions the lessons of history, American and 
European, throw a world of light, and especially on the point 
that every teacher in the common school should be well 
grounded in American history. Whatever the extent, the- 
wealth, or the material power of our country, it will depend 
chiefly upon the State common school and its American train- 
ing whether she is to retain her manly, independent American 
character, the chief element of her strength, the only sure 
guarantee of her continued greatness. Many of our country- 
men have indulged the hope if not the belief that our 
republic was destined at no distant time to rule the world 
more widely than Rome in her proudest days, not by reason 
of her Continental power, but by her example and far- 
extending influence, non ratione imperii, sed imperio rationis. 

If that dream be destined to fulfilment, do not the counsels 
of our wise citizens, from Washington and Jefferson to our 
martyr Presidents Lincoln and Garfield, assure us that it will 
be due to the force of the American idea, taught to the 
— . the Republic by the inspiring lessons of American 

istory 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN RESIDENT IN RUSSIA. 

In the Contemporary Review the first place is given to 
a temperate and tiniinbia article, signed “ lo- 
Russian,” which succeeds in setting forth in such a 
manner as can be understood by the ordinary Englishman 
some reasons why the Tzar, whose excellent personal quali- 
ties are admitted alike by friend and foe, should persist in 
a policy towards the Jews which is, no doubt, in 
many things barbarous and brutal. If before going to 
the Guildhall orators had gone to the East End 
and seen for themselves how fatal is the presence of the 
lower class of Jews in such institutions as the People’s 
Palace and in the Teetotums, from the last of which = 
are now absolutely excluded as a measure of - 
defence, they would have been better able to under- 
stand how it is that this Englishman of many 
ears’ residence in Russia can maintain that the 
iesian Government are not only not guilty of object- 
less persecution, but, to some extent, are justified in the 
policy which they have adopted. 

HOW THE JEW IS A MENACE TO THE EMPIRE. 

He points out that it is ridiculous to explain the 
whole exceptional legislation of nearly two hundred 

ears by imputing sheer devilry to the rulers of 
Bassin. It is equally false to attribute the anti- 
Jewish legislation to religious persecution. The real 
secret, he says, is that it is in Russia as it was in Egypt 
in the days of the Pharaohs: the Jews are becoming too 
many forthe peopleamongst whomtheydwell. The number 
and the ~ainlierdimantaniaien of the Jew constitute a real 
menace to thestability of the Empire They arebad agricul- 
turists, disobedient subjects. As many as 80 per cent. of 
the recruits who did not respond to the summons to join the 
army in 1878 were Jews. They multiply like rabbits, and in 
some placesincrease at eight times the rate of the Christians; 
such, at least, is said to be the result of the register of 
births and deaths at Odessa in 1883. They marry sooner, 
and have more children per family; if the marriage is 
barren, they divorce and marry again, and the rate of 
mortality is much lower with them. In those parts of 
Russia in which the Jews are allowed to live they own half 
the distilleries, three-fourths of the breweries, seven- 
eighths of the wholesale spirit warehouses and half of all 
the drink shops. 

WHAT THE RUSSIANS WANT. 

The Jew, it is maintained, is the destructive microbe 
of Russian society. Austria has become a Jewish Empire, 
and they are determined not to allow Russia to e 
the same fate. The policy which this Anglo-Russian 
thinks Russia is largely justified in pursuing is simply 
& determination to make Russia an undesirable place 
of residence for those of their subjects whose presence 
does not make for the ultimate good of their country :— 

As reported in the newspapers, the policy of the Tzar 
is having its designed effect. Thousands of Jews are find- 
ing that life in Russia is no longer worth living, and are 
starting in search of a less inhospitable shore. No fresh 
legislation has been found necessary to bring about this result. 
Statements have been made in the Press to the effect that 
hew edicts against the Jews will come intoforce in the present 
year. They are, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
absolutely without foundation. 

NO NEW LAWS AGAINST THE JEWS. 

No new edicts have been issued, and none are 
in contemplation. None are neces The existing laws 
are amply sufficient, if properly enforced, to meet the exigen- 
Gies of the present situation. In the past, Jews have chosen 
to disobey these laws. Past masters in the art of evasion, 


they have, up to the present time, found little difficulty in 
escaping the penalty of disobedience. In the Russians they 
found a flabby, easy-going people, always accommodating in 
the matter of bribes. It was the easiest thing in the world 
for them to corrupt the poorly paid and not over-scrupulous. 
Russian official, and when a Governor or Governor-General 
chanced to get into monetary difficulties, they knew well 
how to turn his misfortune to their advantage. So success- 
ful have their artifices been that the boundaries of the Pale 
of Settlement may be said to exist at the present time only 
on paper. Look at Moscow. In that “city of the throne” 
there are now over one hundred thousand Jews. Had the 
laws regulating the sojourn of Jews outside the Pale been 
observed, the city would not now contain 100,000 Jews. 
Knowing well what the law was, they chose to disregard 
it. They smart now from the strokes of a rod of their 
own making. None the less it is to be hoped that their 
present chastisement will be made as light as possible. 


SIR EDGAR BOEHM. 
SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 

THERE is an interesting but too brief sketch of Sir 
Edgar Boehm in Blackwood’s Magazine for March. It 
is signed by Constance Eaglestone, which is, apparently, 
a nom de plume of some friend who knew him well. In 
writing of the first and greatest of our sculptors, she 
quotes many things from his conversation in times past. 
She reminds us that it was he who first initiated the School 
of Sculpture in the Royal Academy. 

As with others who live with eyes fixed on the work in 
their hands, Sir Edgar seems to have been almost distressed 
when he wonderingly found himself within the gates of the 
Temple of Fame. 

“It humbles me to hear them praise my work, when by 
looking round they can see what men can do and have done,” 
said he one day when his attention was directed to certain 
well-merited praise on productions of his own; and then he 
told the tale of the old painter of Sienna, who, with his hands 
crossed meekly on his breast and head bent reverently low, 
turned away from his canvas, before which he had stood 
long in silent meditation, saying, “May God forgive me 
that I Wid not do it better.” 

Like Mr. Balfour, Sir Edgar Boehm never read the 
newspapers. One of Sir Edgar Boehm’s complaints was 
that he had far too much work todo. He put his prices 
up to prohibitive figures, and then found that they only 
brought him more work. The following anecdote of 
Carlyle as a sitter is characteristic :— 

“Tl give you twenty-two minutes to make what you can 
of me,” said the man of heroes one day, storming in at the 
door in the guise of one of his own northern gales; and he 
stood there, watch in hand, while that rugged rock, his own 
massive brow, was carved out. 

Hardly had the tiny arrows shot their last second to the 
rear than Sir Edgar, who had also spared aglance for his 
time-keeper while he drew on his sitter to talk and to forget, 
pushed his clay aside, and the amused Scotchman give him 
his two-and-twenty minutes over again, and returned later 
to be studied to the core, and prove himself the delightful 
companion he knew how to be when the spirit moved him. 

With one more extract I will conclude my account of 
this charming paper :— 

Lady Boehm’s last days were clouded by terrible physical 
suffering ; but this never seems to have prevented her from 
sympathising with her husband's successes, and proving her- 
self his best and most far-sighted critic. Her knowledge of 
art was not exceptionally great, but her judgment was sound, 
and she had a wonderful power of gauging the popularity any 
work was likely to enjoy. 

“If my wife approve, the public will,” remarked Sir Edgar 
on one occasion ;- “ but if she condemn, I may as well give the 
thing up.” 
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“THE SHADOW ON THE THRONE.” 
THE PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS IN RUSSIA. 

Tue ill-treatment of the Jews in Russia is not due to 
teligious persecution ; but there is religious persecution in 
Russia, und persecution of a very shameful kind. The 
policy which leads M, Pobedonestself to persecute the 
Stundists, the Molokani, and other Protestant sects is 
fraught with the most deplorable consequences to the 
empire. The Leisure Hour for March publishes some 
account of this scandalous persecution in an article from 

which I take the following extracts :— 

THE SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM. 

Fifteen years ago there was hardly a Protestant in the 
entire archbishopric of Kieff; to-day, in 150 villages, the 
new heresy is at work. In the sub-district of Tarash there 
are now over 2,000 Protestant families. ‘There are villages 
where they may be numbered by hundreds—one, for 
instance, where there are 350. The movement isso great that 
the bishops of eight provinces are conducting a stern conflict 
against it; pillars of the church, like the Metropolitan Platon 
of Kieff and the Archbishop Nicanor of Odessa, are employ- 
ing all their resources to destroy these enemies of the 
Orthodox faith; but, notwithstanding every effort made to 
repress it, the new protest is going steadily forward, and fresh 
recruits are flocking to its standards. 

“Efforts made to repress it” are fhe euphemistic words 
employed by a high official to describe a system of persecu- 
tion which has had no parallel in Europe since the days of 
the Reformation, by which simple and timid peasants— 
endeavouring to live pure lives, modelled on the precepts of 
the Gospel—are harried and oppressed, wantonly and cruelly 
persecuted. 

THE LOVE OF PERSECUTION. 

The articles on the Penal Code on which the greater part 
of this action is founded are numbered 187, 189, and 196. 
Paragraph 187 deals with the “ crime ” of leaving the Church 
for another Christian community, and cites the punishment 
as loss of civil and personal rights and privileges, and trans- 
portation to Siberia. There is an alternative punishment for 
milder cases at the discretion of the Court: work in a refor- 
matory fora period not exceeding eighteen months. Article 189 
treats of the crime of those who, either by means of preaching 
or writing, pervert orthodox believers, “although it be to join 
another Christian community,” or who mislead people so that 
they join an heretical sect, or who induce others to join a 
dissenting sect or to embrace dissenting views. For a first 
offence the punishment is loss of certain personal rights, and 
imprisonment from eight to sixteen months; for a second 
offence imprisonment in a fortress from thirty-two to forty- 
eight months; the third offence entails loss of all rights and 
transportation to Siberia. Article 196 specifies the punish- 
ment for spreading or propagating the views of heretics or 
dissenters already sundered from the Orthodox Church, or for 
establishing the views of any new sect dangerous or hostile 
to the faith. This punishment is loss of all civil rights and 
transportation—from European Russia to the Caucasus, from 
the Caucasus to Siberia, and from Siberia to “ regions beyond.” 

PRIESTLY PERSECUTORS. 

Scattered up and down the published reports of diocesan 
consistories, we meet with numerous complaints from the 
priests, ti .t_ the power of the Church, unaided by the strong 
arm of the State, is utterly unable to cope with the growing 
heresy. The civil authorities are urged to take energetic 
measures to eradicate the “leprosy” which is so rapidly 
spreading over Russia and tainting the Orthodox believers. 
Fiery and envenomed letters are sent by village priests to 
their diocesans, full of malevolent slander against the Pro- 
testants, describing them as vile livers, as blasphemers, as 
revilers of everything sacred, and crying out for assistance 
in ridding the villages of their pestilent presence. 
There is one poem entitled “The damned Stundist” 
(Protestant) that should not be passed over, as it 
bears on its last page Censor Kapustin’s imprimatur, 
and the sanction of the ecclesiastical authorities in 
Moscow, and may be taken, therefore, as an authoritative 
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expression of the attitude of the Russian Church towards 
Russian Protestantism. 7 
“HE DAMNED STUNDIST, 

It has been scattered broadcast in cathedral and church 
in the diocese of Kharkoff, The invocatory opening is 
supposed to be sublime. 

* Sound forth, thunders of the Church ! 
Discharge yourselves, curses of the Councils} 
Crush with everlasting anathemas 
Tie outcast Stundist rabble !” 


And then through eight or nine verses the author describes 
the iniquity of these Stundists; how they have abandoned 
the traditions, how they shun the temples of God, revile the 
pastor, despise the icons, crosses, relics, and so on; and 
giving as refrain to each of his verses, ‘‘ the damned Stundist, 
The closing lines are :— 

** Cruel and dark as 2 demon, 
He shuns all faithful Christians, 
And crawls into derkest corners~~ 
The enemy of God, the damned Stundist. 
«The thooghtless and harmless, who near 
The den of the malignant beast, 
Are Lefouled with blasphemies and slanders, 
And cajoled by the dawned Stuudist.” 


Considering that these Stundists admittedly stand high 
among the best citizens of the Empire, was there ever a 
more suicidal policy sanctioned by a sincerely religious and 
‘yood-hearted ruler? 

THE NEW PEOPLE OF THE NEW WORLD. 
THE FAITH OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING FOLK. 


THERE is an excellent article, full of suggestive matter, 

in the Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘‘ The New World,” 
by Mr. J. W. Cross. He points out that the formula 
that expresses the full significance of the new-world 
development may be the expansion of the great humani- 
tarian movement, the central idea of which is indus- 
trialism as opposed to militarism. The new world of the 
United States of Australasia is founding itself on the 
-volution of a social faith in which industrialism is a vital 
tenet and a part of its effective religion. India, Mr. Cross 
thinks, has always been an effectual bar to the true union 
of a Greater Britain, and Equatorial Africa will prove a 
second bar. The extension of the British Empire alarms 
the mass of voters in Canada and Australia. They are 
dominated by three main ideas : the sovereignty of their 
own people, the importance of their own industrial 
development, and the determination not to meddle with 
the affairs of other people. To the mass of the working 
folk Mr. Cross reminds us that 
the New World is the ideal world, and in these days, when 
the voice of the majority is so widely recognised as the voice 
of God, we need not be surprised—although it may be a rude 
awakening—to find that Canada and the United States of 
Australasia will presently follow in the way that the United 
States of America have led, because they imagine it to be the 
way of peace—the way that seems best to secure to them 
the undisturbed enjoyment of their industries, the precious 
possession of their individuality and the natural principle of 
their growth. And just as there cannot be true patriotism 
in the United States, in Canada, or in Australia without per- 
petual loyal recognition of the root from which they have all 
sprung—from which they have derived their language and 
their laws, their literature and their religion—so there 
cannot be true patriotism in England without proper con- 
sideration for the best interests of all the offspring ; and in 
whatever way they see fit to work out their own future (by 
separation or otherwise) we shall be better occupied in 
strengthening our alliances and our fellowship with the 
whole 75,000,000 of them, in unifying the sentiment of all the 
English-speaking peoples, rather than in attempting a partial 
British Imperial Federation which, with its heterogeneous 
elements, can never really be welded into a homogeneous 
structure, because it does not represent any natural principle 
of growth. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


FROM PARIS TO TONQUIN VIA SIBERIA. 
BY PRINCE HENRY OF ORLEANS. 

Tue place of honour in the first number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for February is given to the account 
written by the young Prince of Orleans of his very inte- 
resting trip across Central Asia with M. Bonvalot. 


CAN FRANCE AND RUSSIA MEET IN ASIA ? 

For the explorer, who had already crowned the Pamir 
Steppes, the object was mainly exploration ; for the 
Prince there was the further political interest of 
finding a road which should connect the posses- 
sons of Russia in the North with the posses- 
sions of France in the South of the great Asiatic 
Unknown. The plateau of Thibet and the Celestial 
Empire lie between, and the road from Siberia to 
Tonquin does not lead through winding plains, over 
fertile valleys. Nevertheless, in little more than a year 
the itinerary that the two travellers proposed to them- 
selves was traced, no longer upon paper alone, but upon 
the solitary steppes and stony mountain sides of Asia. 

A PLEASANT ROAD. 

The way divided itself into three principal stages: the 
first from the frontier of Siberia to Lob Nor; the second 
to Tengri-Nor, close to the sacred city of H’Lassa ; the 
third to Batang, and thence through the comparative 
civilisation of China to Tonquin. The following de- 
scription suffices to give some idea of the nature of the 
road and the conditions under which it had to be 
travelled during the greater part of the first two stages. 
A continued west wind fatigued them greatly. 

We advanced over a gravel formed of little bits of quartz, 
lava, and volcanic stone. The wind lifted the sand into 

allel columns, which travelled faster than a galloping 

orse, and are only to be compared to the waters of a river 
in flood. We were totally blinded, little flints beat in our 
faces through the bashliks which we wore, and we were 
obliged constantly to bend low over our horses in order to 
breathe. Our eyes, noses, and mouths were filled with sand. 
I tried to walk and could only move sideways like a crab, 
Often we could not see a distance of fifteen feet. 
THE HARDSHIPS OF TRAVEL. 

This kind of thing lasted for days at a time, and in 
addition there were all the pangs of what the Prince 
calls “mountain sickness” to endure, violent headache, 
accompanied by nausea, bleeding of the nose, general 
fatigue, and absolute sleeplessness at night. The food 
upon which these exertions were maintained—and which 
searcely varied for many months—consisted of mutton, 
usually so hard that the best will coud with difficulty 
force the teeth in it, and a kind of gruel made with weak 
tea, flour, and peas. When the plateaux were traversed 
and the mountain ranges left behind, it was only to begin 
a descent into marshyrice plains, where fever took the place 
of mountain sickness, and the desert wastes were changed 
to villages full of fighting Chinamen. They left Siberia on 
September 12th, 1889, and reached the Red River on 
September 21st, 1890. During this time two months 
were spent at an altitude of 5,000 métres, crossing 
steppes, of which the only living inhabitants were herds 
of the wild yak. 

THE INHABITANTS OF THE STEPPES. 

The description given of these creatures is almost 
human in its interest :— 

In a little hollow the cows and calves (of a herd of about 
200) were grazing peacefully ; on the heights, bulls in groups 
of three or four were keeping watch. At sight of us they 
galloped down between the females and us, and formed into 
two rows with heads down and tails furiously lashing. Two 
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shots from a carbine put the herd to flight; a few bulls 
in front acted as guides, while the others galloped on either 
flank or remained bekind to keep the females tegether, and 
to drive in with their horns the calves who dropped out of 
the ranks, 

When at last, after many weeks, there was a cry, not of 
land, but of ‘‘Men!” and humanity once more re- 
appeared, it was in the form of ‘‘true savages dressed 
in sheepskins, and wearing no other head-dress but their 
long black hair, which fell loose round their shoulders. 
They leaned generally upon a lance in the attitude of 
beasts.” Yet even in this form the power of the human 
race asserted itself. They were shepherds, and they had 
learned to tame the so much nobler-seeming yaks. 


SPORT AND OCCUPATION. 


The days of the travellers were enlivened by a certain 
amount of sport. They did a good deal of shooting. 
They made scientific collections, took scientific observa- 
tions, and made regular and conscientious notes. It must 
be admitted that Prince Henry of Orleans has undergone 
in this voyage a full and fair share of ordinary manhood’s 
work and hardship. The narrative is as simple as the 
adventures are severe. 


WANTED, A HOME FOR THE DYING. 


Dr. ScHoFIe.p in the Contemporary and Madame Belloc 
in Help publish pleas for the establishment of homes for 
the dying in London. Dr. Schofield points out that it is 
true, although hard to believe, that there is no refuge, 
home, or hospital but the workhouse for a man who is 
neither curable nor incurable, but actually dying. 
Madame Belloc calls attention to the same state of 
things, and pleads for the establishment of a hospice 
for the dying, on the lines of the famous institution 
founded by the Sisters of Charity in Dublin. There is 
one small home at Mildmay, called Friedenheim, esta- 
blished by a Scotch lady at her own expense, but it has. 
only ten beds, and these ten beds are all that the 
Metropolis contains, with its 5,00C,000 inhabitants, where 
a man can be received and die in peace. Dying people 
are turned out of the hospitals when they are past all hope. 
Dc. Schofield mentions several cases of great hardship in 
which poor wretches have had to die alone in lodgings or 
in the workhouse hospitals. In one case a waiter dying of 
consumption was so wretched at the thought of ‘eing 
sent to the workhouse that he cut his throat. The ten 
beds at Friedenheim are occupied by about forty per- 
sons in the year, that is to say, it takes each patient 
about three months to die. Miss Davidson, the public- 
spirited lady who has established the home, has to refuse 
three hundred applications every year for the forty 
whom she is able to accommodate. This is a great and 
admirable work of Christian charity, and both appeals, 
Dr. Schofield’s and Madame Belloc’s, one Protestant and 
the other Catholic, should be responded to liberally. It is 
not too much to ask that there should be at least one 
home for the dying for each million of persons in this 
great city. 





In the Revue des Deux Mondes M. Chevrillon 
continues his pleasant article upon India in the first 
number of the Revue for February, and takes his 
readers to Benares to plunge them into the mysteries 
of Brahmanism and Hindooism. Under the title of ‘‘ The 
Birth of a Legend,” M. Paleologue gives a very sym- 

thetic biographical sketch of the Queen Louise of 

russia, while M. Rambaud, in his article upon ‘‘ Eastern 
Empresses” in the number for February 15th, offers a 
silieaty different picture of feminine royalty. 
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HOW TO RE-UNITE CHRISTENDOM. 
LETTERS FROM THE BISHOP OF DURHAM AND OTHERS. 


THE proposal put forward in the first number of Help, 
that the Sharchiae, instead of trying to find a basis of 
inion in doctrine or in ritual, should begin to federate 
themselves for the purpose of dealing with social ques- 
tions, has been submitted to a great variety of ministers 
of religion during February, and considerable corre- 
spondence on the subject appears in the new number of 


Help. 
the Bishop of Durham writes :— 


Allow me to thank you for your letter and the accompany- 

ing article. No one can feel more deeply than I.do, and I 
have not failed to use every opportunity which I have had of 
expressing the conviction, that 
our Christian faith is called 
now, as it has never been called 
before, to deal with social 
questions. I believe also that 
it is through the effort to 
fulfil this duty that we shall 
be brought to outward union, 
because I believe that truth of 
creed corresponds with energy 
of action. One of my first de- 
sires when I came here, let me 
say of my first prayers, was 
that I might have strength 
and wisdom to use the oppor- 
tunity for showing that the 
National Church recognised 
her duty towards the nation. 
Already something has been 
attempted and even done, 
but I remember the promise, 
‘In your patience ye shall win 
your souls,” and I dare not 
sacrifice anything that I hold 
precious to secure premature 
‘success. If all be well, I trust 
that we shall have a great 
Society of Church Workers 
at Sunderland before long. 

May each one of us turn his 
faith into deeds ; but person- 
ally I feel sure in my own 
mind that the Incarnation, 
the strength of the Holy Spirit, 
will alone sustain action. 

Mr. Haweis proposes the 
establishment of a Federa- 
tion Sunday in a letter, from From @ photo by) 
which the following is an 
extract :— 

As a practical start, why don’t you counsel a “ Federation 
Sunday,” and get as many churches and chapels to devote a 
Sunday, or Sunday morning sermon, to “Federation of 
Churches”? Preachers to dwell on practical side, what good 
works all chapels and churches might combine for ; doctrinal, 
what spiritual and moral truths all churches and chapels hold 
in common. 

Get the papers to analyse a lot of the utterances on that 
day, in half a dozen lines to each pulpit, and you would at 
once collect a vast body of agreement to form a basis of 
action. 

The kind of difficulty which one meets in attempting to 
induce our fellow Christians to co-operate in doing good 
‘to the } sed and unfortunate is curiously illustrated by 
the following letter sent by a High Church clergyman of 
Portsmouth to our Helper there :— 

Is this “ William T. Stead” the man who a few years ago 
figured so promitently in a celebrated criminal trial, and 
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who was convicted, and, as far as man is concerned, received 
his punishment for the wilful abduction and subsequent ruin 


of a chaste and modest maiden, under circumstances of such fil 


horrid and disgusting brutality as made England from one 
end to the other cry out for very shame that such a monster 
was permitted to live? If so, he is a nice man to write about 
the “ Reunion of Christendom.” His paper I have cast into 
the fire. Unfortunately, for the cause he professes to advo- 
cate, I have no control over his body. 


Mr. John Kirk, of the Ragged School Union, writes as 
follows :— 

After trying in some fashion for twenty years or more to 
work harmoniously with varied sections, in all kinds of efforts 
for uplifting and benefiting the very poor, I could not but 


ne 


com 


ovel 
ly of 
of ¢ 


heartily sympathise with your proposals for a closer union Po 


of these ameliorative forces, 


The heading to your article is ff 


not, I fear, the most attrac. 
tive you could have chosen, 
and it would be well not to 


attempt too much at the out- Bjorn 


set. 


Your Association of Helpers ys 


contains, to my thinking, the ff. 


germ and promise of such a 
federation as you contemplate, 

First and foremost there 
should be a register of all the 
agencies and efforts, of what- 
ever sort or colour, that may 
be in operation. 

This collective information 
would be invaluable as indi- 
cating where dangers from 
overlapping may be feared, 
what districts or areas are in 
need of additional help, and in 
what centre or locality the 
energies of would-be workers 
could best be utilised. 

The Bishop of Liverpool 
writes :— 

d I thank you for the first 
number of Help,and I hope 
the paper will do good, though 
I am not very sanguine about 
reunion. If General Booth has 
done nothing else, I believe he 
has roused many thoughtless 
my among the classes to 


gin thinking about thef 


masses, and has awakened 
them to the fact that it was 
Cain, one of the first wicked 
men, who asked that wretched 
question, ‘Am I my brother’ keeper ?” 


The Catholic Bishop of Salford says :— 


It seems to me that we differ because we begin from 
opposite ends. You begin with the creature and his 
miseries and wants. We begin with the Creator and His 
plan and system of redemption and salvation. Those who 
are uncertain as to the latter may perhaps naturally agree to 
begin with the former, and endeavour together to work out a 
solution. But those who are perfectly satisfied, as Catholics 
are, that they possess a divinely-constituted system, have to 
bend their heads and hearts to the work of realising that 
system by applying it to the wants of the creature. Mean- 
while hints and suggestions and the fruits of varied expe- 


[Elliot and Fry. 


rience are helpful to all who feel that they are compassed ile. 


with manifold difficulties. 
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WHAT THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE HAS COST ITALY. 

Traty is passing through an economic crisis which, if 
; quoted by “ Testis” in the Nouvelle Revue for 
Webruary 15th can be relied on, is going steadily from bad 
9 worse. 









A FEW FIGURES. 
cast into The deficit for ast year was, according to the ordinary 
to advo- ipndgetary calculation, 74 millions of francs If to this 
re added certain debts about to fall due and 139 millions 
writes asffor railway construction, the deficit for the year 
mounts to nearly 252 millions of francs, or some- 
thing over 10 millions sterling. An average industrious 
family of four persons, spending between them an in- 
sme of 2,380 francs, or about £100 a year, pays to the 
State 565 fr., or a percentage of 23°9 upon their yearly 
income. In England, with a similar calculation, the same 
family would have paid a total of 84 fr. or 4:4 per cent. 
Intrade, production is declining, so that every year im- 
portation exceeds exportation. For last year the excess 
440,000,000, and this year it will be greater still. 
Agricultural production is also declining. The figures 
9 too long and complicated to quote in full, but tak- 
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Rag ng only wheat, olive oil, and wine, the fall has been, 
f pty ince 1882 — in wheat, from 51,000,000 hectolitres to 
template 87,000,000 ; in olive oil, from 3,500,000 to 2,000,000; in 





xportation of wines in the last three years, from 
1,030,471 hectolitres to 278,263. . While production 
lecreases, debt increases. In 1861 the debt of Italy 

three milliards, in 1876 it was nine milliards, now 
t has reached the total of thirteen milliards. With 
l this the expenditure on the army increases, In 
879 military expenses were 232,000,000 frs., in 1889 they 
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rs from Bad mounted to 565,000,000 frs. 

Boum THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. 

Ip, and in The cause of it all is to be found, according to ‘ Testis,” 
ality the §2 the Triple Alliance and the policy of M. Crispi. He 
. workers plone could tell how many millions of deficit each hand- 





hake given and received at Friedrichsruhe ‘‘has cost 
is unhappy country ; but there is no one who does 
ot know in general terms the fatal consequences of the 
iplomatic and military system to which, since its entry 

othe Triple Alliance, the House of Savoy has con- 

mned the young kingdom built up by French assistance. 
here is no one who cannot say without fear of error that 
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3ooth has fle crushing burdens imposed by the unproductive friend- 
elieve he flip of our conquerors of 1871 have dried up the sources 
oughtless Piwealth in the antique and marvellous home of Latin 
lasses to Bwilization.” The heavy cost of the armament which 
(Ale rman friendship imposes, the expense of a futile 
wwaken 





flonial policy, the commercial loss brought upon the 

uuntry by the anti-French sentiment, and the failure to 

move French commercial treaties are all among the dis- 
: ive influences which are bringing about the downfall 
taly. 
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FRENCH FEELING IN THE MATTER. 
France, who feels that Italy should have been her friend, 
und fast alike by the ties of the past and the interests 
fthe future, is sore at the sight. 
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- and His } What wounds us to the heart is to think that all the 
hose who fils accumulated on the other side of pee frontier 

to flich are carrying our minds to the period of greatest 
fe ade sadence of the cities of Italy under the domination of 





ia arise from the eagerness of the Ministers of the 
ouse of Savoy to enclose us in a circle of iron bristling 
th bayonets and artillery. 
The remedy, of course, is in a Franco-Italian alliance 
hich shall break up the unnatural union of South and 
ttral Europe. But to achieve this the only hope is in 
2. The man who would urge it even upon Signor 
pi’s successor would be looked upon as a madman. 
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THE RUSSIANS IN ABYSSINIA. 
A STORY OF COSSACK ADVENTURE. 


In the Nowvelle Revue, M. de Constantin gives the 
fc_lowing account of Nicholas Ivanovitch Atchinoff, the 
organiser and leader of the Russian expedition to 
Abyssinia :— 

Born at Terek, in 1856, Atchinoff quitted his native village 
at the age of fourteen to follow his uncle to Persia. He went 
through a rough apprenticeship to military life in the wild 
Steppes, attacking the brigands.who infested them, and 
risking his life with all the audacity and temerity of youth. 
Already in the child, side by side with his matchless in- 
trepidity, the natural uprightness and candour which ruled his 
life were observable. He was hardly eighteen when he was 
named “ Chief of Caravans” in Turkey, and at twenty he had 
acquired such influence over the Cossacks that he became 
the elected head of one of their districts. This savage, who 
without education, without instruction of any kind, was 
able to conceive the most gigantic designs in the interest of 
his seneenys was endowed with one of the rare natures of the 
world. 


“ DONDOUKOFF PROMISES, KORSAKOFF HINDERS.” 
This Caucasian saying with regard to Prince Don- 
doukoff-Korsakoff, typical as it is more or less of all 
officialism, may be taken as a short summary of 
the long story of Atchinoff's early efforts to obtain 


the conditions of comparative liberty and _ self- 
government with which he sought to endow 
the colony of Free Cossacks. Finally Korsakoff 


triumphed. It was decided that the Free Cossacks, 
instead of colonising the Russian shores of the Black Sea, 
should return to Turkey and Persia; and at about the 
same time Atchinoff, hearing that south of Egypt there 
lay a great fertile country inhabited by “Old 
Christians,” conceived the idea of a possible settlement of 
his brother Cossacks in Abyssinia. 

His first voyage of exploration led to friendship with Ras 
Alula and treaty with the Negusin view. It is related at 
some length, together with his return to the Cossacks, 
nis election to a higher position as tribal chief, and his 
preparations for an call which was to be at once 
military, religious, and political. 

THE SHARE OF FRANCE. 

Then comes the share of France in the matter. Armies 
were necessary for the modern crusade, and at St. 
Petersburg Atchinoff drew up a treaty which was signed 
by him for King John of Abyssinia, and by the Vicomte 
de Constantin, acting as a private individual, but 
with a promise to lay the matter before the French 
Government. By this agreement the Abyssinian 
monarch undertook, in return for 100,000 muskets, 
5,000 revolvers, 5,000 sabres, 20 mitrailleuses, and 20 
mountain guns, accompanied by the necessary ammuni- 
tion, to protect French caravans equally with Russian 
caravans, to the exclusion of all other European trade ; 
to direct Abyssinian caravans as much as possible to 
French ports, and to grant other commercial guarantees. 
It was then, however, M. Constantin’s turn to experience 
the damping effects of officialism upon individual aims. 

THE DEPARTURE. 

Atchinoff, however, believed in the logic of the accom- 
plished fact, and on December 10th, 1888, amid priestly 
blessings and popular enthusiasm, the mission took shi 
at Odessa. At Jeddah a last interview with the Frenc 
consul placed on record Atchinoff’s devotion to Russia, his 
hatred of Germany, and his ardent sympathy for France. 
The articles, which promise to tell for the first time the 
true history of the Abyssinian incident, will be continued’ 
jn ensuing numbers of the Revue. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


Tue biographical article which English people will read 
with most interest in the Gazette des Beaux Arts for 
February is an account of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s life and 
work, from the pen of M. T. de Wyzema. M. Wyzema 
is not in the habit of heing too tender to English art, but 
it will be generally admitted that he treats Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s work with full sympathy, and touches his 
‘weak points with a very just as well as gentle hand. The 
vague apprehensions with which Lawrence was haunted, 
that he had after all only talent and no genius, is fairly 
shown to have been not without foundation, but is also 


used as a plea for the fellow-feeling of the reader. 


He was a man of rare intelligence, a passionate worshipper 
of the great masters. The fine penetrations of his critical 
capacity which enabled him to bring together in his studio a 
collection of masterpieces, always prevented him from enter- 
taining a high opinion of his own talent. He had not the 
imperturbable confidence in himself of his contemporary 
Turner, who really believed himself in good faith to be 
the most admirable painter of ourtime. And I imagine 
that often in the studio the sight of a Van Dyck or a 
Veronese must have suggested sad comparisons to 
the man who was “so perfectly happy,” who vowed 
afresh at every minute of his life to renounce the 
temptations of the world, and who from year to year cherished 
the illusion that he was at last in the right path, only to 
recognise afterwards with despair that the dreamed of good 
was indefinitely removed. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


Lawrence was born on the 4th of May, 1769, at. Bristol, 
where his father kept a small inn. He was, like Mozart, 
one of the infant prodigies whose after life did not 
altogether disappoint the expectations formed of him. 
He had a wonderful memory, and as a child of tive used 
to entertain his father’s company equally by reciting 
Shakespeare and by drawing their portraits in chalk. 
Garrick once was among the audience, and the 
child’s talent was great enough to make him wonder 
whether he was watching the début of a great actor or of a 
painter. He asked the curly-head which he meant to 
be. The child’s answer is not recorded ; perhaps the famous 
Sir Thomas Lawrence would have sadly answered some 
years later, ‘“‘ Neither the one nor the other.” He was 
certainly one of the youngest portrait-painters that have 
been ever known. At nine years his reputation was so 
far established that his parents found his profession more 
lucrative than theirs, and the inn was given up in order 
to leave them free to travel with the child from one 
fashionable resort to another. The dream of study re- 
mained a dream to the end. He painted too well ever 
to be allowed to learn to paint. 


EFFECT OF HIS LIFE UPON HIS WORK. 


He was always waiting for time, and death came 
first. What he might have been is indicated by the 
grace and charm of his conceptions. His critics 
condemned him as having all the appearance and all the 
prestige of talent without the sincerity of it. Lawrence 
acquiesced in this judgment. M. de Wyzema thinks 
that. they were all wrong together. ‘‘What is most 
lamentable in the matter is that in one sense Lawrence 
and his critics were alike mistaken. No! genius was not 
lacking to this painter, and if England has produced two 
painters of a still higher genius—Gainsborough and 
Constable—the first rank after these two masters 
belongs assuredly to Lawrence.” M. de. Wyzema 
puts him. above Reynolds, and describes him as 
without doubt the ‘‘most penetrating physiognomist 
of the English school.” There is no one to compare with 
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him for the power of reproducing the attractive per. 
sonality of a woman, and if we thanked Lawrence for 
nothing else. 


—_. — 


OCTAVE FEUILLET. 


M. Brunetiere’s literary contribution to the Revue dé 
Deux Mondes is a review of Octave Feuillet’s work as a 
whole, with which critics in this country will not generally 
be disposed to agree. For once, in work which is so usually 
sympathetic, they will find something to complain of both 
in breadth and depth. To say that in no other literature 
are there to be found novels based, like his, upon a study 
of the manners of the fashionable world, is to ignore the 
classic school of English novels altogether, and to imply, 
what is evidently impossible, that M. Brunetiére has not 
read Thackeray. There is no single character in the gallery 
of Octave Feuillet who will live in the minds of French 
readers as Colonel Newcome and Beatrice Esmond live 
with us. Nor is any picture of society which he presents 
more vivid even now, with the models fresh beneath our 
eyes, than the society of ‘‘ Evelina,” which delights 
us still, as it delighted our great-great-grandmothers. 
M. Feuillet’s somewhat extra delicate love of fine 
society is gracefully excused, and no one will hold 
back tribute to the claims of his enchanting style. Common 
accord will grant him willingly the position of a Cosway 
ora Plimer of literature. Butif his portraits are scarcely 
less finished than theirs, they are open also to the same 
c#arge, which has been propounded often enough of late 
over the cases of the Guelph Exhibition against the cele- 
brated miniaturist, that, having looked at one fair 
woman, you have seen all, Nor, when M. Brunetiére 
touches the deeper meaning of Feuillet’s work, will such 
a passage as this be considered adequate to explain the 
severance of his mind from the influences of progressive 

- thought which dethroned him in the eyes of English critics 
as a teacher of anything but literary style. 

As for the special question whether morality is necessarily 
founded upon belief, and whether outside spiritualism and 
Christianity there can be any virtue ... two things are 
€gually true: one that there has never been up to this time 
apy morality which was not supported by a system of 
metaphysics. or was not, more correctly speaking, derived 
from it; and the other, that there are no ideas which do not 
transform themselves sooner or later into principles or 
motives of action. I would add a third, which is that 
eighteen centuries have, so to speak, inoculated us with 
religion, and that without knowing it or wishing, our conduct 
is guided by motives of the purely scientific character, and 
the independence from religion is far from proved. This 
is enough to justify a philosopher, and still more a moralist, 
in maintaining the thesis which Feuillet maintained in 
“Sibylle” and in “ La Morte,” without givingeany one a right 
to reproach him with narrowness of mind or of experience. 

Few cultivated readers in this country will agree. The 
argument of ‘‘La Morte” is to us so narrow as to be 
absolutely lacking in the vitality which is essential to 
moral teaching. 





Ws have to welcome The Playgoer’s Review, edited 
by Mr. J. T. Grein, anew monthly of which two numbers 
have appeared, and which is the organ of the Playgoers’ 
Club. In the second number Mr. Louis Cohen leads off 
with a protest against the natural and realistic drama 
which is so much advocated by the ‘‘ new school ” dramatic 
critics. Mr. William Alison, in an article on “The 
Dramatic Censorship,” contends that it is an insult to the 
public, and urges its destruction root and branch. An 
amusing little sketch of ‘‘A First Night ” is contributed 
by Mr. G. B. Burgin, and somewhat feeble criticisms of 
the more important new plays are also a feature. 
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fe PROSPECT OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
A FRENCH SYMPOSIUM. 
Mz, Kxnest W. Situ, in an exceptionally interesting 
and noteworthy article in the new number of the Revue 
des Revues, sums up various opinions sent him, apropos 


evue dé B of the Universal Peace Congress, by a number of emninent 
> ench literary and political celebrities. M. Frederic 
nana Passy, a member of the Institute, and one of the chiefs 
of both § of the Peace Crusade, remarks that, instead of being 
erature § styled the Universal Peace Congress, it should be called 
a study § the Universal Congress of Peace, for “I have never met 
Lore » any person who started with the notion of once and for 
tesan ever, to-day or to-morrow, abolishing the art of warfare. 
gallery | Weare called upon to do what we can to better humanity, 
French — but to flatter ourselves that we are going to make her 
ond live f ever quite perfect is a snare and a delusion.” And this 
sp point of view is shared by two well-known Academicians. 
a bes: The Vicomte Melchior de Vogué, brother-in-law of 
leas General Annenkoff and a prominent figure in Parisian 
of fine § society, points out somewhat maliciously that nothing 
ll hold § people can say, do, or declare, will prevent quarrels break- 
‘ommon ff ing out between two nations as long as human nature 
Ss remains what it has hitherto been. “ History teaches us 
e, that peace will never be among us as long 4s there 
of late | Mmains on the earth two men, a loaf of bread, a coin, and 
he cele- | # Woman between them. I shall be delighted if the 
ne fair | PProaching Congress succeeds in giving me the lie; I 
satitel ubt, however, if it will be able to equally prove 
All such } Mise history, nature, and Almighty God.” 
lain the | ,2¥les Claretie, the director of the Thédtre Francais, 
rressive pleads eloquently the cause of si vis pacem, para bellum, 
h critics | Ob8erving significantly that peace is only secured by the 
resolute and strong ones of the earth. The most sincere 
rly and thoughtful letter on the subject is that contributed 
cong by M. Jules Simon, who was, it will be remembered, 
ings “are | one Of the French delegates to the Labour Congress 
his time | Held last year in Berlin. The same idea is pithily 
stem of men in M. Ferdinand de Lesseps’ short note: 
, derived § “Universal peace will not be declared, but will impose 
n do not itself in the natural course of things, by human and 
iples or | commercial federation.” 
is that} M. Maxime du Camp, after declaring that a volume 
us with }would be all too small to contain his views on 
conduct fguch an important subject, contents himself with 
oter, an laying down at some length what he considers would 
d. 7 be @ practical code of warfare; its principal points 
on 4 [being that no declaration of war be made till the 
oa xight will of the country has been ascertained by plebiscite. In a 
rience. | 0rd, weare to mitigate, as far as possible, a necessary evil. 
re. The —_—— 
nd Ma be THE SONG ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
ntial to BY JESSIE F. O'DONNELL. 
Tue following is the poem from the New England 
7: edited Magazine of October, 1890, which, being wrongly ascribed 
aenboutl another periodical, has occasioned many of my readers 
laygoers’ }much inconvenience. I reprint it, with the accompanying 
leads offf ote, in accordance with my promise :— 
4 _— Headley relates, in his “Life of General Grant,” that as 
we the wounded were borne from the field of Shiloh, a fatally 
n ®} Wounded captain, after speaking of his sufferings through 
lt to the} the preceding night, said :—“ I could not help singing that 
ch. An} beautiful hymn, ‘ When I can read my title clear.’ And there 
tributed § Was a Christian brother in the brush near me. I could not 
icisms offfee him, but I could hear him. He took up the strain, and 
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beyond him another and another caught it up, all over the 
terrible battlefield of Shiloh. That night the echo was re- 
sounding, and we made the field of battle ring with hymns. 
of praise to God.” 


Like a bird of prey the midnight spreads her black and 
brooding wings, 

Where throughout the trampled woodlands still the smoke 
of battle clings. 


Blazing shells shriek through the forest and an instant light 
the scene, 

And heart-breaking, through the darkness, in the ghastly 
hush between, 


Come the groans of wounded soldiers helpless on the blood- 
soaked ground. 
There is horror in the silence, there is horror in the sound ! 


Pitiless the rain from heaven has beat on us lying here, 
But the storm’s rude hand is lifted, and once more the sky is: 
clear ; 


And the silver stars are crowding to the watch-towers in the 
sky, 

Whence the spirits of dead soldiers mark their patriot com- 
rades die. 


Through the terror of the stillness, through the anguish of 
the moans, 

Come the words, half-sung, half-whispered, in exultant,. 
hopeful tones :— 


“* When I can read my title clear 
Lo mansions in the skies ——” 


Heads are lifted, groans are stifled, wounded men forget their 


pain, 
F’en the dying wait to listen to that sweet and holy strain :— 
“ Tl bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 
Faint the soldier’s voice is growing, but another, clear and 
strong, 
Then another, and another, swell the tide of solemn song :— 


“ When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my meeping eyes.” 
O'er the field the weary soldiers catch the failing, faltering 
notes, 
Till that song of praise and triumph echoes from a hundred 
throats. 
Dying men smile as they sing it, with their last-drawn earthly 
breath, 
And their souls go out in music to the shadowland of death :-— 
“ Let cares, like a wild deluge, come, 
And storms of sorrow fall ; 
May I safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my ali!” 
Oh, my soul! take thou the lesson! On the battle-field 
where Wrong 
For a season Right has vanquished, lift thy voice in hopeful 
song. 
Though The storms have beat upon thee, though thy wounds. 
are deep and red, 
Clear the sky is growing o’er thee, stars of hope shine out. 
o’erhead. 
Spirit-comrades watch thy struggles ;—let them hear the 
hero ring 
Through thy voice, triumphant, hopeful ;—in the darkness 
sing, soul, sing! 
“ there shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast !” 
Sing, my soul! no prize worth winning e’er was gained 
« without a scar, 
Every word drives back a storm-cloud, every note brings out 
a star! 
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A PROPOSED ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
POOR LAW. 


Tus month our Helpers are requested to concentrate 
their efforts solely upon the obtaining from every candi- 
‘date a specific ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘No” to the following ques- 
tion :— 

Will you support a resolution in favour of a Royal Com- 
mission for the inquiry into the whole question of the 
administration of the Poor Law, with a view toits readjust- 
ment to the necessities and aspirations of the new democracy? 


The following extract from Sir John Gorst’s interview 
in Help explains the reason why this is made the ser- 
vice of the month. Sir John Gorst says :— 


The question upon which inquiry might profitably be made 
relates to the question of the administration of the Poor 
Law. This isan old question with which many years agoI was 
much more occupied than I am at present. I have had 

tical experience in dealing with it, as local secretary of 
the Charity Organisation Society and as guardian of the 
poor. In those days I was more familiar with the details 
than I am at present, but it is evident the Poor Law administra- 
tion must be brought into accord with more advanced 
standards of humane administration. There is much heard 
in the shape of ignorant demand in some quarters for greater 
laxity in outdoor relief. On the other hand, there is a 
natural recoil against classing together all indigent 

ns Without any to the circumstances which 
Lire compelled them to come upon therates. My idea is that 
every person in need of relief should be dealt with on 
the broad general principle that those who correspond 
to the fraudulent pt may be assigned to a quasi-penal 
treatment, while others who are worn-out veterans of 
industry should be regarded as pensioners of the State and 
treated apart. Another point in which reform is much 
needed is in the treatment of the children. I ama great 
advocate for the boarding-out system. The children of the 
State should be brought up so as not to be a disgrace to the 
State. What you say as to the experience of those who have 
employed workhouse girls is, if true, a scandal and a disgrace 
to the nation. It should be looked into and remedied. The 
children of the State should be worthy of the State. It is 
not so much the money but the mothering which is lacking. 
‘There may be abuses in boarding-out, but more thorough 
Supervision will prevent that. 

Commenting on this, Help says :— 

The Royal Commission on the relief of the Poor is a 
‘question which, in the capable hands of Mr. Stansfeld, will 
probably be dealt with as effectively as the other question 
was in the hands of Mr. Morley. There are not wanting 

‘signs that the Liberal Parliament will welcome with great 
relief anything which would enable them to turn from the 
eternal Irish question to look after the affairs of the nation 
-as a whole. 

Mr. Andrew Thomas, M.P. for Cardiff, together with Sir 
Walter Foster, Mr. Conybeare, and Mr. Abraham, has intro- 
‘duced a Bill into the House of Commons for the reform of the 
Pcor Law which, I think, will serve as a basis for reference 
‘to the Royal Commission which forms an essential part of the 
practical social programme of the day. This Bill is a very 
-elaborate measure, dealing with a great many controverted 
points, but the vital point of the Bill which led Mr. Thomas 
‘to take it up, and which commends it to our sympathy and 
support, are the clauses dealing with the humanising of the 
workhouse. 





In the Christian Socialist for March, one of our 
Helpers, Mz. Seaborn, has a good article upon the 
subject of the responsibility of electing good men and 
good women on the Board of Guardians. Mr. Seaborn 
says :— 

Incomplete and clumsy as the present law is, its 
dumane and wise administration can be to a large 
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extent. controlled by the votes of the individual. They 
are many questions which we might put and discuy 
did space permit, and which ought to be —— u 
attention of those whose privilege it is to elect mists 8 of 
the poor. The plan of “boarding out” children who 

thrown upon parish relief is one which could be advan 
tageously followed under a great many circumstances, and jj 
some of the evils attaching to it were overcome there is n 
reason why it should not become more general. The pr 
vision of books and newspapers for workhouse inmate 
and especially the aged poor, is a direction in which th 
energies of a great many besides guardians could be wel 
employed ; and while it must not be forgotten that there is; 
wide distinction between state relief and private charity, th 
two could be advantageously organised on a much bette 
basis. The abolition of the casual ward, too, with it 
demoralising influences, is a matter demanding immediat 
attention and drastic measures, while the treatment of thi 
sick is a question needing searching investigation. Admittei 
that the present system has many shortcomings and imper 
fections, the next best thing to acomplete overhaul of thi 
machinery is the correction of existing abuses in its working 
and to this end the first duty of the citizen is to elect fit an 
proper, that is, human and thinking guardians of the poo 
and not, as they too often are, mere guardians of the rates 















PORTRAIT MEDALLIONS. 

I am glad to call attention tothe progress that ha 
been made by that promising young sculptor, Mr. Fran 
Stone, whose studio is at 24, St. Paul’s Place, Canonbury, 
N., and whose bustof Cardinal Manning is the best th 
has been done of the Cardinal Archbishop of West 
minster. He has brought out recently a series of smaljj 
medallion portraits of Mr. Stanley, Mrs. Booth, Mr, 
Gladstone, and Lord Tennyson. ‘These medallions a: 
very faithful likenesses, and they are a novelty which, 
if once taken up by the trade, ought to secure hin 
sufficient means to devote to the prosecution of the ar 
to which he is devoted. 

It is a pity that so promising a sculptor cannot find 
more congenial work than that which he is engaged 
in at present. If any Mecenas should be on the look: 
out for a young artist whom he wishes to help out of 
preliminary difficulties which stand in the way of 4 
sculptor’s career, they will find a promising subject i 
Mr. Stone. 


Some of My Pets.—Mr. A. G. Hamilton, in the 
Sydney Quarterly Magazine for December, writes a paper 
in which he describes his experience in making pets of 
various animals which have hitherto not been recog. 
nised as belonging to that category. His list include 
opossums, kangaroos, bush-rats, Australian bears, platy- 
pus, tortoises, porcupines, flying foxes, native rats, and 
ravens. On one occasion he had a tortoise, and after 
keeping it for a time— 

I decapitated him when he put his head out, and placed him 
to one side till I was ready to clean him. Next day— 
twenty-four hours after, remember—I took the corpse, as] 
supposed it to be, and laid it down on the grass to begins 
post mortem, but was called away for some time, and when! 
came back the “subject” was missing. A long search re- 
sulted in finding it two hundred yards away, near a water- 
hole, and making directly for it. As the animal’s head was 
~. I suppose we must set his travelling in the right 

ection to what Charles Reade in “ Griffith Gaunt” calls 
“organic memory.” His limbs were accustomed to continu 
ally, at the bidding of the brain, travel down hill to the 
water, and when the brain was gone the limbs still responded 
to the downward slope, just as a decapitated frog brushes 4 
spot of acid off his skin with his hind foot. 
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-one of his own contributors. 
-article in favour of restoring the Marbles of Greece, Mr. 


.and (5) direct misstatement; (6) misleading gush. 


‘sarcasm on Mr. Harrison. 
apparently conclusive demonstration of the fact that the 
“Marbles are in excellent preservation, and that every care 


.any damage. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue Nineteenth for March is a good number, and 
‘contains two new features—an article by the editor, and a 
_page of illustrations. 

THE JOKE ABOUT THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


Mr. Knowles writes so seldom that we have to wel- 


-come, as a novel treat, his cruel but exceedingly clever 
-article on the Joke about the Elgin Marbles, which he 


sag ae in the March number of the Nineteenth Century. 
‘Mr. Knowles, who signs the article in his own name, and 
only describes himself as “ The Editor” on the ee 

the 


‘maintains that Mr. Harrison’s plea for giving back 


Elgin Marbles can only be regarded as a reductio ad ab- 


-surdum of the method of the demagogue. The followi 


sentence is a tolerably severe method of dealing wit 
Speaking of Mr. Harrison’s 


Knowles says :— 
The thirteen lines of the opening paragraph alone contain 


specimens of all the favourite devices of the platform 
‘speaker. In its six sentences may be found: (3) assumed 


confidence ; (2) baseless assertion; (3) false sugzestion ; (4 
These 
form, of course, the platform agitator’s stock-in-trade, which 
Mr. Harrison intends to bring into ridicule and contempt. 
His article, however, is more than merely elaborate 
It is a satisfactory and 


is taken in the British Museum to prevent them suffering 
If, as Mr. Knowles says, a number of 
American sailors recently at the Pirseeus amused them- 


selves by breaking pieces off one of the columns of the 


Parthenon with a large stone which they found lying 
handy, Mr. Harrison’s plea falls to the ground at once. 
There is also a good deal of point in Mr. Knowles’ sugges- 
tion that the Greek Government in straits might very 


-easily be tempted to sell the marbles to Germany or the 


United States. 
MORE ABOUT THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie replies to Mr. Gladstone and the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes in a paper which is somewhat 
badly handicapped byits misleading title. It is called “The 
Advantages of Poverty,” a title, which raises expectations 
that Mr. Carnegie does not fulfil. It is rather a plea for 
‘millionaires than a demonstration of the advantages of 
poverty. Mr. Andrew Carnegie believes that the condition 
of the masses is satisfactory ,just in proportion as a 


-country is blessed with millionaires. He thinks, however, 


that it is bad to leave wealth to young men, for lives of 
poverty and struggles are advantageous. His “ Gospel of 


“Wealth ” is as follows :— 


The fundamental idea of “The Gospel of Wealth” is that 


:surplus wealth should be considered as a sacred trust to be 


administered by those into whose hands it falls, during their 
lives, for the good of the community. It predicts that the 


-day is at hand when he who dies possessed of enormous 
:sums, which were his and free to administer during his life, 


will die disgraced, and holds that the aim of the millionaire 


‘should be to die poor. It likewise pleads for modesty of 


private expenditure. 


He defends his position against all his assailants. 


Incidentally he says that a relation of wealth and 
































position tends to deprive father and mother of their 
children, and children of their father and mother. The 
American democracy only elects poor men for high 
offices. Nothing is more fatal to the prospects of public 
men in America than wealth. Note that Mr. Carnegie 
is of opinion that the railways of Britain would pay 
much higher dividends if they were the property of one 
or two able men, and were managed by them. Joint 
stock companies cannot be credited with invention or 
enterprise. 
THE SHIP RAILWAY. 

Another novelty in the Nineteenth Century is the in- 
sertion of a page of illustrations. Mr. Knowles is getting 
on. Who knows but pa * another year or two his 
half-a-crown magazine, will have, let us say, one quarter 
as many illustrations as appear every month in the 
Review oF Reviews. The illustrations this month show 
the working of a‘ship railway, and is introduced to 
explain the metiod in which the Chignecto Marine Trans- 
port Railway will carry vessels 3,000 tons in weight direct 
from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. By 
this seventeen miles overland passage, 6@0 miles of 
voyage are saved upon the long and exposed coast. Judging, 
from the picture, the steamer looks very comfortable 
when it is on its railway cradle and being towed by a 
couple of powerful-looking locomotives harnessed abreast. 


THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKE. 

Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, the labour delegate from Australia, 
replies to Mr. Champion’s paper in last month’s Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Fitzgerald maintains that Mr. Champion 
first held a brief from the shipowners, and then was re- 
pudiated by the Trades Unionists as being anything but 
a friend of labour. Therefore, in bitter vindictiveness, he 
misrepresents the cause of the strikers. Without followi 
Mr. Fitzgerald into the details of his centroversy wi 
Mr. Champion, the important thing is to note that the 
working men of Australia are inclined to resort to political 
action in order to secure their ends rather than by strikes. 
He predicts that the next General Election in each colony 
of Australia will tell a tale that will perhaps convert the 
Labour Moscow into another Waterloo. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THE ARMY? 

The Army is the despair of the most sanguine reformers. 
The only thing on which every one seems to be agreed is 
that while we pay more millions a year for our Army than 
we ever paid for it before, we have got an utterly incom- 
petent machine, which is not fit to go anywhere, and 
which can hardly do anything. Mr. Archibald Forbes 
writes very gloomily upon the whole of our military 
system. He shakes his head upon the decay of Army 
discipline, if indeed any discipline can be said to survive 
in face of the insidious spirit of the demagogue, which he 
says is so sedulousiy instilled into the lower classes of 
the people. 

The arguments seem overwhelming in favour of a reconsti- 
tution of our military forces, by dividing them into two 
distinct and separately recruited armies ; one, a long-service 
army for continuous Indian and distant colonial service ; the 
other, a short service army for home defence, Mediterranean 
service, and available everywhere for actual war service. A 
considerably increased scale of pay would no doubt fill the 
ranks of the former, as a lesser increment to the normai 
shilling sufficed to keep up the strength of the old East India 
Company’s European regiments, than which no finer troops 
ever stood on parade or retrieved the all but lost battle. 
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A STORY FROM THE CHARTREUSE. 

Mrs. Lecky writes an interesting account of her visit to 
-the Grand Chartreuse, of which she tells a legend, on the 
authority of a writer to the Nineteenth Century, the 
moral of which is good for all of us who are always seek- 
ing for some great thing to do, and neglecting the little 
duties which lie ready to our hands. 

A novice of the Order complained much of the rules, and 
‘especially of having to wear the black cope of the novitiate ! 
One day he dreamt that he saw Christ, laden with a heavy 
cross, trying with much difficulty to go up the staircase of 
his cell; whereupon the novice, moved with pity, helped to 
lift the cross, saying, ‘‘ Lord, take it not amiss if I try to 
assist Thee ; I cannot endure to see Thee in such trouble.” 
But the Lord turned indignantly towards him, and made 
him desist, saying, “ Dost thou presume to lift this heavy 
burden while thou art not willing to wear for My sake so 
light a thing as a cope ?” and disappeared, leaving the novice 
overwhelmed with shame and repentance. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
Lord Vernon has a brief article on “ Over-mortgaging 
the Land,” the practical object of which is to 


suggest to the farmers the possibility of decreasing the 
waste, either by limiting the amount and making compulsory 
the registration of mortgage on cultivated land, or by some 
such form of enactment. 


A member of the Congress, Mr.'H. Cabot Lodge, tells 
the case in favour of Mr. Speaker Reed's recent uction in 
abating obstruction in an article entitled “ Parliament 
Obstruction in the United States.” The Hon. Emily 
Lawless continues “ Fragments of Irish Chronicles,” by 
concluding the story of Gerald the Great, which illus- 
trates the devotion of the Irish to their leaders, 
which is giving so much trouble to-day. A correspondent 
wrote to Thomas Cromwell in 1539 to say that the Irish 
are so affectionate to the Geraldians that they covet 
more to see a Geraldian reign and triumph than to see 
God Himself come among them. Professor Huxley 
tackles Mr. Gladstone over the Gadarene swine once more, 
and justifies the importance of the Pigs. 

We are at the parting of the ways. hether the twentieth 
century shall see a recrudescence of the superstitions of 
medizval papistry, or whether it shall witness the severance 
of the living body of the ethical ideal of prophetic Israel 
from the carcase, foul with savage superstitions and 
cankered with false philosophy, to which the theologians 
have bound it, turns upon their final judgment of the 
Gadarene tale. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Tue Contemporary Review this month is a good number, 
full of instructive and interesting articles. 


THE UNJUST JUDGES ON THE BENCH. 

Mr. Francis Peek, writing on “The Eclipse of Justice,” 
sets forth several instances of scandalous injustice done 
by judges on the English bench. His paper shows how 
black a stain may rest upon the ermine of a judge, with- 
out any punishment having been meted out to the 
rascals who sit in: judgment and deal out injustice. I 
quote Mr. Peek’s words in the hope that some one 
may call attention to the culprits and secure their 
condemnation. 

In the case of two or three of the judges there has 
been a determined attempt to avoid, as far as possible, carry- 
ing out two of the most beneficent Acts recently passed— 
namely, the Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Act for 
the Better Prevention of Cruelty to Children. It seems 
almost incredible that so-called English gentlemen, clothed 
in the ermine and sitting on the judgment seat, should do 


their best to protect scoundrels guilty of inflicting cruel 
injuries upon helpless young girls and innocent little 
children. 

Such men are accomplices of criminals, and it would be 
well for England if they could be summarily clapped into 
ae They would be better on a plank-bed than on the: 

mch. The causes of the eclipse of justice, other than 
the prejudices of bad judges, are threefold :— 

First, the confusion and mystification of the criminal law, 
the result of unmethodical and confused legislation extended 
through several centuries ; such confusion being made worse- 
by the retention of obsolete forms of procedure. Secondly, 
the eclipse of justice arises from the want of an authoritative 
guidance regarding the principles upon which the latitude- 
allowed to the judges in their sentences should be exercised. 
Thirdly, the eclipse of justice arises from the absence of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 

MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie writes an appreciative and somewhat 
satirical article on “ Mr. Kipling’s Stories.” Mr. Barrie: 
thinks that Mr. Kipling rides a plucky little donkey that. 
shies at nothing and sticks at nothing. He has a won- 
derful way of flashing a picture before our eyes until it 
is as vivid as a landscape seen in lightning. His style is 
the perfection of what is called journalese; he fails, how- 
ever, in drawing women. His chief defect is ignorance of 
life. Should Mr. Kipling learn that he can be taught 
much by grocers he may rise to be a great novelist, for 
the like of him at his age has seldom been known in 
fiction. His “ Light that Failed” is a real novel, although 
not a great one. 

Here is proof that there are latent capabilities in him 
which may develop, and show him by and by grown out of 
knowledge. If he is as conscientious in the future as he has 
been in the past, and discovers that nothing lives in lite.ature: 
save what is ennobling, he may surprise us again. 


PESSIMISM AS A SYSTEM. 

Mr. R. B. Wenley contributes a solemn and solid paper: 
under the above title, the drift of which may be gathered 
from the opening and closing sentences, which I quote:— 

“Curse God, and die.” ‘ Pity God—who is a miserable: 
devil—and live to lessen his eternal wretchedness.”’ 
Startling as they may appear, these conclusions of modern: 
Pessimismare no products of capricious self-dissatisfaction. 
They do not necessarily bear witness to broken ideals, to. 
adverse fortunes, or to embittered lives. They are rather the 
results of matured reflection upon the graver problems of 
metaphysics, ethics, and religion. . . The cumulative action 
of morality, having for chief illustration the influence of Jesus, 
is a standing fact, which neither Pessimism nor Eudemonism 
can compass. The real sacrifice of the whole man to what 
heart and head recognise as the good character can neither 
be surmounted by Pessimism nor grounded on Hedonism. 
For, rather, personal devotion to the perfecting of a society 
which includes self transcends alike the painful half-truth of’ 
Pessimism and the contemptible untruth of Hedonism. For: 
the destruction of sin is to be accomplished neither by the: 
cessation of pain nor by the positive satisfaction of sense. 

IN PRAISE OF THE ANABAPTISTS. 

Mr. Richard Heath thinks that the Anabaptists have- 
not had justice done to them, as he thinks that they 
were the spiritual progenitors of much that is best in. 
English life. He says :— 

Anabaptism represented in the sixteenth century the- 
stream of popular religious thought, feeling, and aspiration, 
which has never ceased to flow through the Christian 
centuries. 


They were in the sixteenth century the representatives of’ 


thought and action free, but profoundly religious. In their 
world there would be no laws but Christ’s laws, no prisons,, 
no scaffolds, no armies nor policemen, no judges nor hang= 
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ad of punishment except excommunication, which 
suses, and under very extraordinary circumstances, 
might have to be from this world altogether. 

The Quakers themselves, he thinks, were the direct 

iritual descendants of the Anabaptists. The Baptists 
are unworthy heirs of their great spiritual forefathers. 

In losing the great ideas of immediate inspiration of the 
inner light, and of. the struggle for Social Justice in the 
establishment—now and in this present world—of the King- 
dom of Heaven, the Baptists have become almost innocuous 
in the eyes of the rulers of this world. 

Mr. Richard Heath concludes, however, by declaring 
that Anabaptism will rise again. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. C. H. Herford contributes a metrical translation 
of a chapter from Ibsen’s “ Brand.” Mr. Romanes sums 
up the case for and against Mr. Chaplin’s recent muz- 
ding order. Mr. Romanes is evidently in favour of 
muzzling and not in favour of the partial removal of the 
restriction which when universally enforced succeeded in 
stamping hydrophobia out of Sweden. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
THe Fortnightly Review is somewhat too strenuous, 
although it contains the continuation of George Mere- 
dith’s Serial, and Thomas Hardy’s short story “ For Con- 
science Sake.” 





THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE, 


Mr. Hurlbert continues his sketch of the degradation of 
French administration under the Republic. According to 
him, the French Magistry has been transformed from a 
body of impartial and independent ministers of the law 
into a body of dependent and complacent servants of the 
Government. In France, under the third Republic, the 
Republic litigant is always presumably in the right, and 
anti-Republic litigant always presumably in the wrong. 
Mr. Hurlbert concludes his paper by promising another 
instalment in which he will consider what the unchecked 
tule of the Parliamentary majority means in its relations 
to the public Treasury and to the finance of the State. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUDAN. 





Mr. Stutfield, who has had personal experience of the 
horrors that have been suffered around Suakin, where 
dead bodies were eaten for food, and children were killed 
o feed their kinsfolk, describes the position of affairs in 
the Eastern Soudan. He says that the Arab traders 
report that the roads south of Berber are strewn with 
human bones and skulls, and the people were dying like 
flies. Khartoum is full of widows and orphans, and 
Mahdism is so nearly extinct that a force of thousand 
men could make a promenade around the country. It 
may be so, but we know what such promenades have re- 
sulted in hitherto too well to venture upon another experi- 
ment of that kind. Mr. Stutfield thinks that the Govern- 
ment must gradually extend its hold upon the country 
nland from Suakin, make a railway up to Berber, and 
pradually re-establish the dominion of civilisation in the 
Upper Nile. 
THE FATE OF THE PAPUANS. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet has an article in the Fortnightly, 
hich is rather grim reading. He describes the con- 
ition of things in New Guinea, and asserts that the 
Hermans in the northern part of that island are killing 
but the natives with scientific precision and absolute 
Indifference to the rights of the aborigines. The 
ermans maintain that England made over to 
hem the whole of the territory, and that the native 
ights do not count. Mr. Nisbet considers that the 
hole of the Papuans in the German part of the 
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island will soon be killed off either by massacre or by 
being driven over the mountains into our part. Of 
course we have no right whatever to make over to the 
Germans any of the possessions of the natives. All that 
we did was to allow the Germans to exercise 
sovereignty over the island, which we ought to have taken 
under our protection long ago. On our own side of the 
island massacre is not systematised, nor have we essayed 
to clear the ground, but we are still far from fulfilling the 
responsibilities of our position. Mr. Nisbet mentions the 
example of an honest tradesman, Mr. Keswick, who lives 
at Teste Island. He treats the natives of tho 
island fairly and honestly, paying for what he 
uses, and employing them for fair wages. The aborigines 
were considered to be the most dangerous and treacherous 
along the coast, but he is obeyed with affection by the 
natives who regard him as a father. Mr. Nisbet would 
like to universalise Mr. Keswick's treatment, but in that 
case we should have to send out a sufficiently strong force 
to administer justice, and to protect our boundary lines 
from the German invaders, who are almost certain to 
crowd in from the north as soon as they have cleared 
their own part of the island. The difficulty about this is, 
of course, the question of finances. Where is the money 
to come from? This Mr. Nisbet does not answer. 
ATROCITIES IN MACEDONIA. 

Mr. A. Hulme Beaman writes an article on the 
Macedonian Question, which ought to make Lord 
Salisbury feel very guilty. That Macedonia is at present 
a vilayet under the Turkish Administration is due to the 
great crime of 1878, in which Lord Salisbury took part 
together with Lord Beaconsfield. He has thrust 
Macedonia back under the direct rule of the Turks, 
and what the result has been can be read in 
Mr. Hulme Beaman’s paper. Tortures, outrage, 
and revolting misgovernment are habitual, being, 
inGeed, a necessary part of the sytematised terrorism which 
constitutes the Turkish method of dealing with a 
Christian province. It would be well if the Duke of 
Argyll were to ask Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords 
whether the Government will take the initiative in 
proposing a European commission to examine into and 
report upon the condition of Macedonia. Nothing has 
been done to fulfil the Treaty of Berlin, which provided 
for some kind of autonomous administration, but as the 
enforcement of this stipulation was the duty of all the 
Powers, nothing has been done, and nothing will be done. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE NEW FOREST. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert describes at great length what he 
calls the slow destruction of the New Forest. He proposes 
to substitute for Mr. Lascelles a simple, thoroughly reli- 
able forester, honestly intent upon his work. This official 
should not regard his own amusement in the first place, 
and so use the forest as a convenience, to the neglect of 
its real interests. These interests are strict economy in 
management, preservation of the old woods in their old 
integrity and their old character, careful attention to plan- 
tation, careful supervision of the work that goes on, and 
thorough knowledge of all that is done by the subordinate 
officials. Mr. Herbert would also save from £2,000 to 
£2,500 a year by common sense reform, and he would 
further create round the edges of the forest 200 or 300 
small freeholds or leaseholds. Mr. Herbert wants to hand 
over the responsibilities connected with the secretaryship 
of the Old Woods Protection Society to some younger, 
less occupied, and more active person than himself, and he 
appeals for some such person to communicate with him. 
No such person will be found, and a good thing too. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert is the Bishop of the New Forest, and 
his office shall no other take. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

One speciality of the National Review is the admirable 
articles which it from time to time publishes descriptive 
of the country; a paper by “Rusticus,” Mr John Watson, 
for instance, in the current number, on “Some Workers in 
Woodcraft,” gives a picture of a gamekeeper at work, which 
is worthy to rank with the best work of Richard Jefferies, 
There is also another paper on “Salmon Leistering,” which 
is not so good, but still a welcome break upon the 
political and social articles. - The National for March is. a 
good number, and has several papers with ideas and facts 


‘that are worth noting. 


CAN ENGLAND KEEP HER TRADE? 


The first place is given to a curious prophetic discourse 
by Mr. John A. Hobson, who is quite sure that England 
cannot keep her trade unless she adopts a system of 
protection which will discourage the alienation of capital. 
Unless some check is placed upon foreign investments, 
another century, he thinks, will see England the retreat 
for the old age of a small aristocracy of millionaires, 
so that we may look forward to a revived feudalism in 
which the industrial baron will rule with that absolute 
sway which wealth must exercise over poverty, the more 
sentimental or less adventurous menials who shall cling 
to their own country in preference to following into 
India, China, or Heaven knows where, the march of 
emancipated capital. 


THE ABDICATION OF MRS. GRUNDY. 


Mr. Traill contrasts the attempts which have been made 
to punish sexual immorality in. high places with the in- 
creased laxity of manners on the stage and elsewhere. It 
is a slight article, in which there is not much calling for 
note beyond his description of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes as the “ Rev. Boanerges Bangbarrel, that bright 
and shining light of the hot gospellers.” I figure as Mr. 
Snippet of “Paste and Scissors.” But Mr. Traill, like 
many other persons, manages to make his article all the 
smarter because he dves not take the trouble to ascer- 
tain what is written and spoken by those whom he cari- 
catures, 

THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. 


Mr. J. Bell contributes a solid and useful paper sum- 
marising the recent history of this international contro- 
versy, and briefly stating England’s answer to the United 
States case. His article concludes with a note of warning 
as to the necessity for immediate action: unless a close 
time is established rapidly Behring Sea will be overrun 
with hunters, not only trom Canada, but also from 
Australia, Japan, Germany, and other nations attracted 
by the free course and rich harvest ready to their hands 
without restriction. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Mr. William Sharp, a novelist, reviews Stedman’s 
“Library of American Literature,” and thus summarises 
the result of his studies :— 

It is in history that, as yet, the American genius prepon- 
derates. Fiction and romance come next. The poetry, as a 
whole, is less notable. That part of the intellectual life of 
the nation which “ makes for poetry” seems to sway, like 
hesitant and bewildered birds in migratory flight—now this 
way, and now that—towards the reserve and exquisite art of 
Poe on the one hand, and the untrammelled methods and rude 
energy of Walt Whitman on the other. The way is becoming 
clearer, song is being purged and purified, new impulses are 
moving. 
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HINDOO MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


Mr. Vijaya-Raghavan states the case in favour of 
energetic action against the brutal outrages to which 
female children are exposed in India in an article which 
he himself summarises as follows :— 

(1) Child-marriage is especially prevalent among Brah- 
mans; (2) It produces numerous evils; (3) It can be re- 
moved only by legislation, moderate and cautious ; (4) Early 
consummation is greatly prevalent among Brahmans; (5) It 
is disastrous to the community, even much more than child- 
marriage ; (6) Legislation alone can put a stop to it, and, 
consequently, the age of consent should be raised to four- 
teen; (7) Though the masses oppose social legislation, 
joined by some educated men, yet there is a consensus ot 
opinion among the European press, the medical fraternity, 
and several famous Hindus, for social legislation ; (8) There 
is no danger of popular insurrection; (9) The Court must 
pass a law striking at the root of the evil at once. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is a pathetic little Scotch story by W. Hodgson, 
entitled, “ The Fair Ophelia of a Highland Glen ;” a short, 
insignificant review of the correspondence of Mr. Peter 
Rylands ; and an elaborate paper on the “ Ruba’iyat of 
Abu Sa’id.” In the correspondence, Mr. George W. 
Ruxton, writing upon Mr. Parnell’s fall, shows the usual 
determination of a controversialist not to master his facts. 
Mr. Ruxton is kind enough to refer repeatedly to the part 
I have taken in the matter, and then, after describing 
what I am supposed to have done, says :— 

The proper grounds for discarding Mr. Parnell should have 
been, not so much his adultery as his insincerity, his untrust- 
worthiness, his falseness, his treachery, his duplicity, and the 
impossibility of placing confidence in his word. 

If Mr. Ruxton had taken the trouble to read the very 
few puges that I have ever written upon this question, he 
will see that it is precisely upon this ground that, to use 
his own elegant phrase, I “egged on the Nonconformists 
to rush yelling on Mr. Parnell.” Dr. James Mason also 
takes up hisparableagainst me—in his caseitisabout Count 
Mattei—but as here also I am doing exactly what he says 
I ought to do, I do not see much cause for his indignation. 
Mr. W. J. Hodges takes up a suggestion made in the 
Paternoster, and strongly argues for the meeting of the 
Imperial Parliament at Dublin at the beginning of each 
session, one year in Ireland and the next in Scotland, 
while the Parliament could come back to Westminster 
after Easter. Parliament, in old time, met variously at 
Oxford, Winchester, Shrewsbury, and York, as well as at 
Westminster, but it is now 210 years since it met any- 
where else but in the capital. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Tur Westminster is as usual as solid as a stone wall 
and almost as difficult to get through. Mr. F. C. Cony- 
beare criticises Mr. Gore’s essay in “Lux Mundi,” and 
some other papers, under the title of “Recent Oxford 
Theology,” from the point of view of one who no longer 
believes in miracles. There is a somewhat doctrinaire paper 
on the “Impolicy of Strikes.” Mr. E. M. Stephens discusses 
how far realism on the stage is permissible, his thesis being 
that realism is only good so far as it administers to the 
illusion. Dr. Strachan, writing on “Consanguineous 
Marriages,” maintains that marriages between near kin 
are in any case dangerous, and are becoming more 
dangerous every year; no one can say how soon such 
unions may wake up some hidden latent disease. Mr. H. 
De B. Gibbons writes upon the economic side of history, 
and an anonymous writer makes a groan over the sacti- 
fices which are made to the Fetich of Charity. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


THE position of honour in the New Review is devoted 
to a song by Lord Tennyson. As the editor requests 
that no quotations may be made from Lord Tennyson’s 

m, it is impossible for me to give any extracts; so, in 
default of quotation, I must say that the song consists of 
sixty-three words, and there are twelve “sleeps” in the 
sixty-three words, and of the twelve lines three are 
simply repetitions of the imperative of the verb “to 
sleep.” The New Review, as a whole, is very good and 
well abreast with the subjects of the day. Sir Thomas 
Farrer’s paper on “The Water Supply of London” 
would have been better appreciated if it had not had too 
tali a title. It is published as the first of a series of 
articles on “A Model City,” whereas, in reality, it is very 
much Jike a County Council report on the conditions 
under which the London water companies should be 
bought up by the County Council. Sir Thomas Farrer 
thus summarises his conclusions :— 

The conclusion to which we are thus led is that the first 
step to be taken by water reformers is, not to negotiate with 
the companies upon any such terms as were suggested in 
1880, but to press for an investigation into the sufliciency of 
the present sources of supply, and if these sources prove to 
be insufficient, to introduce a competing scheme on behaif 
of the municipality. 

Mr. Percy Anderson, in an article on the ‘‘ Designing of 
Costumes for the Stage,” says that in “Ivanhoe” the 
artists have beaten reality out of time. 

The general effect of the stage picture in “ Ivanhoe” is more 
brilliant, more elaborate, and, with the entire series of 
accessories of the mise en scene, more satisfactory and effec- 
tively picturesque than any complete thing in the century 
itself which it represents. The impression is more real even 
than the reality ever was; finer than the actual could have 
been; completer—infinitely completer—than any correspond- 
ing scene in the past that is there portrayed. 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley explains as follows his idea of the 
general principles on which free education should be 
granted :— 

Schools receiving this additional grant from the State 
should accept public representative management to such an 
extent that the power of appointing and removing the 
teachers should belong to the representatives of the com- 
munity. Schools accepting the Government grant must be 
free throughout, and no charge should be permitted for 
books, school material, etc. All public elementary schools 
must be free unless the Education Department expressly 
sanction a fee to be approved by them, where there is an 
ample supply of free school accommodation for all who 
demand it. The Parliamentary grant in lieu of fees should 
not exceed the average fee collected throughout the country. 
The Department should require an increased standard of 
efficiency in premises, staff, and curriculum above the 
minimum now accepted as sufficient. 

Edmund von Lippman, of Halle, explains that Shake- 
speare was not such a fool as he looked when he made 

e mariners in the “ Winter’s Tale” be shipwrecked on 
the coast of Bohemia, because three hundred years ago 
the coast of Apulia was popularly known as Bohemia, 
as it was the “Land of Bohemund” of Tarentum, 
who was one of the most famous of the crusaders. By a 
very easy transition this might get to be known as 
Bohem’s Land, and thus “Bohemia.” Mr. George 
Howell, writing on “ Mistaken Labour Legislation,” pleads 


“against the employing of State authority for any other 


purpose beyond that. of putting down abuses. Wrongs 


only are matters for State interference. _ 

Legislation may do something, much, in fact, towards 
putting down abuses in the industrial system, such as truck, 
sweating, and the like ; and also in improving the conditions 
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of labour as regards safety, sanitation, and in other ways; 
but self-help and self-reliance are the only true means 
whereby the masses can be lifted up to a higher standard of 
living and a nobler life. 

George von Bunsen, in “ Continental Comments,” sends 
a translation from Talleyrand’s memoirs of the conversa- 
tion which took place between Goethe and Napoleon at 
Weimar. Talleyrand was present, and reported the con- 
versation, submitting his manuscript to Goethe for 
correction. Signor Bonghi, in his Roman letter, says 
that the Pope has just made his appearance in the 
character of “ Neander Heracleus,” and is a member of 
Arcadia, a literary society which he joined in 1832. He 
has just written a Latin elegy to celebrate the second 
centenary of the society :— 

It is worth noting that the Pope has the opportunity, an, 
avails himself of it, to praise with much fervour some of the 
great masters of Italian literature who were not remarkable 
for saintliness. 


PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 

THE most striking paper in the Paternoster is a trans- 
lation from the Russian describing the sensations of a 
wounded Russian soldier in the Russo-Turkish War left 
to die, as he thought, close to the corpse of a Turk whom 
he had killed. Madame Belloc’s paper of reminis- 
cences of Mary Howitt is noticed elsewhere. The rest of 
the papers are somewhat heavy, although most of them 
are exceedingly short. The first paper, by Wilfrid Ward, is 
little more than a quotation from Dean Church’s writings, 
illustrative of the new method of theological controversy 
—he calls it “A New Phase in Religious Controversy.” 
One of the most solid of the longer papers is J. E. C. 
Bodley’s account of “French Criminal Procedure.” Mr. 
Brett is prompted, by the production of “Ivanhoe,” to sug- 

est that the loves of Abelard and Heloise form a fit subject 

or operatic treatment. M. Paul de Remusat writes a philo- 
sophical biography in a dramatic form which will probably 
afford an English composer all the requisites for a musical 
drama. Mr. H.8. Salt discourses upon Thoreau's “ Gospel 
of Simplicity.” Mr. William Henry asks, “Who is M. 
Lanin?” and ridicules his comic history of Russia, but, un- 
fortunately, he does not answer his own question beyond 
the suggestion that he has a strong smack of Warsaw 
with a little Nihilism and a considerable admixture of the 
Jewish element. Dr. McWeeney writes on “Koch and 
Tuberculosis,” holding that it is impossible to return a final 
verdict upon Koch's discovery, but pointing out that 
although the results have at present fallen short 
of what was expected, they suggest the possibility 


that scientific medicine will in the near future 
secure immunity against all forms of infectious 
disease. Mr. Colmer has a somewhat disappointing 


paper upon the “Colonies and Commercial Treaties ” 
which does not come nearer than the observation that 
there is every probability that the colonies will soon make 
commercial treaties with each other for their mutual 
benefit. It will be possible to extend some understanding 
of the kind to Great Britain, although for the moment 
such expansion is barred by these ridiculous treaties with 
Belgium and Germany, which fortunately, however, are 
not immortal. An anonymous writer publishes an 
apology for the gambler, maintaining that baccarat is as 
much a game of skill as whist. He suggests that the 
stakes ought always to be strictly limited, and that neither 
banker or player ought to be allowed to play “ on honour.” 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent describes the progress of railway 
enterprise in Asia Minor and mercifully illustrates his 
paper with a map. Oswald Howarth discourses on 
California under the title of “ The Land of the Afcernoon.” 
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ARENA. 

Tue Arena for February continues to maintain that 
strenuous note which is the distinguishing feature of this 
magazine. The editor is immensely in earnest in his 
struggle against the social evils of our time. 

“IN DARKEST AMERICA.” 

Hementions incidentally that last year there were twenty- 
eight thousand families forcibly evicted in New York, owing 
to their inability to pay their rents. This record of 
evictions throws that of Ireland into the shade. He main- 
tains that the prime factors in producing crime, misery, 
and degradation which mark the lives of untold millions are 
summed up in that trinity of evils—poverty, rum, and 
masculine immorality. He gives more practical expres- 
sion to this in a very remarkable article entitled “ The 
Froth and the Dregs.” He says that the two books that 
have had the greatest sale this winter in America were 
General Booth’s “In Darkest England,” and Mr. Ward 
McAllister’s “Society us I have found it.” Mr. 
McAllister’s book is a description of the world of indo- 
lent frivolity and extravagant luxury in New York. Of 
General Booth’s book Mr. Flower says :— 

In his “Darkest England” we have a vivid picture of 
society as General Booth has found it. Here a colossal 
figure looms up in a world of darkness ; a voice comes from 
the brink of the abyss, speaks in tones that ring around the 
globe, a clarion voice pleading in humanity’s name for the 
submerged millions. Qn the verge of the social pit the eye 
of the looker-on dilates with horror; the voice is hushed, 
the heart sickens. As one descends it grows darker. Here 
society exists in strzta. 

THE NEWS FROM MARS. 
Camille Flamarrion, the eminent French astronomer, 


* describes the new discoveries on the planet Mars in an 


interesting paper, which contains several maps of Mars 
which bears a curious resemblance to the configuration 
of our own world. In June Mars was only forty-four 
millions of miles distant ; in October it was one hundred 
millions of miles away from the earth. When it is 
magnified six hundred and thirty times by a teles- 
cope it seems ten times larger than the ful? moon. 
The changes which are continually going on on 
its surface seem to indicate that the water exists 
there in an intermediate state between mist and fluid, 
what he calls a viscous condition. Judging from his 
explanation, this seems to be like highly condensed 
London fog. If so the charitable man must sincerely 
hope that no beings are condemned to exist in that old 
little planet, whose mountains have been destroyed, and 
whose surface is covered partly with snow and partly with 
viscous water, which shifts and changes from month to 
month. 
A NEW MICROBE KILLER. 

Professor Buchanan, in an article entitled “ Consump- 
tion Cures and Microbicides,” maintains that Dr. Stilling’s 
discovery of Pyoktanin is the most perfect and harmless 

ermicide ever revealed. Stilling’s discovery, he asserts, 
is beyond all comparison with Koch’s. It is a beautiful 
purple liquid, one part to two thousand of which prevents 
the putrefaction of, meat, while as a means for controlli 
inflammation, Dr. Stilling’s discovery beats the record. 
He says it produces better and speedier results in all 
diseases of the eyes than anything ever yet known. It 
is destined, he predicts, to rank as the great germicidal 
antidote of the future, and comes nearer to the impos- 
oe panacea than any recent addition to the Materia 

ca. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. 
Helen London, in an article entitled “ Morals and Fig- 
leaves,” delivers herself of a vigorous protest against 
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prudery. By a policy of secrecy and reserve parents in- 
culcate a vicious knowledge of shame and evil in their 
children which did not exist before. 

No greater mistake has the world ever made than its con- 
ventional accepting of innocenve for virtue. Ignorance 
may be purity, it can never be virtue. No soul in, as 
we say, ‘“ virgin purity ” can ever have the worth of matronly 
virtue. Nothing is so easy to sully as innocence nor so difti- 
cult as virtue. In this realm, ignorance is not bliss: itis the 
path to a very tormenting hell. We fail always when we try 
to raise our children in innocence. We would be fortunate if 
we did nothing worse than fail. 

THE REFORMED FEMALE DRESS. 


That the reform enthusiasm of the Arena knows no 
limits is strikingly illustrated by the fact that the editor 
does not shrink from publishing an appeal by Frances E. 
Russell in favour of an insurrection against* the fashion 
which dictates the shape of a woman. That she is a wild 
but mild enthusiast may be imagined from the following 
passages :— 

Let us choose a committe: of our most capable and 
honoured sisters, and instruct iiem to give us a costume 
suitable for walking and for working. If their recom- 
mendations shall be for great changes in the outward 
garments, they may appoint a day when all who are willing 
to help forward the good work for humanity will 
simultaneously make the change. Should much opposition 
to their plans appear, they might well recommend 
that all men, as well as all women, opposed to free 
lungs and free limbs for women, should, on that day, 
go about in corsets and in skirts reaching to the floor, or 
with trains and bustles. A great burden may be lifted, a 
great shame abolished, and a new lease of life and liberty 
assured to unborn generations. When old world visitors 
come to our great celebration, a few years hence, let us 
show them our better way of clothing women. Let this 
physical freedom, and with it an incalculable advance in 
spiritual freedom, be the legacy which the women of this 
decade shall leave to the twentieth century. 





SCRIBNER. 

I Have referred elsewhere to the interesting and admir- 
able paper by Sir Edwin Arnold on the Women of Japan, 
but there are other papers of equal value. Mr. Jephson’s 
‘account of his march with the starving column in the 
Stanley expedition is much better written than anything 
that Stanley has penned, and is full of vivid glimpses 
of the hardships endured in Darkest Africa. His account 
of the fidelity of the Zanzibaris is very touching. They 
were never indifferent to a jest, and always answered 
i with a wan smile, even when they were literally 
dropping to die by the way of hunger. Mr. Jephson 
says it was often pitiful to see a man who was 
scarcely more than skin and bone, and who was half mad 
with hunger himself, bringing us a little store of toad- 
stools pc laying it before us saying, “ Master, take your 
share; God is good.” Toadstools formed a very large part 
of thecommissariat of the column. Mr. Jephson mentions 
that when he was too hungry and tired to sleep, he sat 
up half the night reading his little pocket Shakespeare 
by the light of the fire. It only contained two plays, 
“Antony and Cleopatra” and the “ Merchant of Venice.’ 
These will always be my favourites, having read them 
over so many times in the forest. The whole paper is full 
of interesting and vivid descriptions of African life. There 

. is an excellent paper, copiously illustrated, on “London and 
American Clubs,” by E. S. Nadal. Samuel Parsons, jun., 
gives an account of his experience in ornamenting ponds 
with lilies and other plants, and Mr. Mark Brickell Kerr 
describes the almost unknown glaciers of Mount St. Elias 
in Alaska. ‘The fiction of the magazine is varied, as usual. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORUM. 


anz Forum for February is very solid, somewhat too 
solid, and without a single article which calls for special 
attention or lengthy extract. 


‘ A DEFICIT INSTEAD OF A SURPLUS, 


Senator Carlisle declares that the net result of the 
present Republican administration will be that when the 
next presidential campaign opens they will have converted 
the magnificent surplus which they had when they entered 
office into a deficit of nearly seven million dollars. They 
have increased expenditure at a rate without parallel in 
history. In a hundred years the United States has 
increased its population sixteen times, but its expenditure 
one hundred and thirty times. The ordinary expenditure 
of 1891 is at least 12 per cent. greater than in 1890, 
although the population is only 2} per cent. larger. 

Including pensions, but excluding the payment on the 
interest of the public debt, the expenditure was 1-90 dols. in 
1860, in 1880 3°37 dols., and in 1890 4:19 dols. Mr. Carlisle 
expects that the pension list of the United States will soon 
reach the colossal figure of forty millions sterling perannum. 
They are now paying twenty-seven millions a year to the 
soldiers of a war which closed twenty-five years ago. 
Hence what was two years ago the richest public treasury 
in the world will be substantially bankrupt before 
President Harrison’s term of office expires. 


THE DE-ENGLISHING OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There is a brief, interesting, and suggestive article by 
Rodney Welch on ‘‘The Farmers’ Changed Condition,’ 
the object of which is to urge the Government to pre- 
serve the constantly diminishing class once known and 
honoured as country gentlemen. The operation of 
economic laws, he maintains, has created a class of 
absentee landlords, and is filling up the land with a foreign 
ignorant pesantry. The following passage may well be 
taken to heart by those who regard the new world as the 
natural inheritance of the English-speaking folk. 


The result of this is the formation of a distinct peasant 
class, sucn as is found in Bavaria and Bohemia. In entire 
counties in Illinois and Wisconsin the English language is 
scarcely ever heard outside of the large towns. The church 
services are conducted in a foreign tongue, and instruction 
is given in it in the schools. The intellectual condition of 
the people who occupy farms there is not above that of the 
lowest class of labourers in our large cities. The townships 
they inhabit seem like detached portions of central Europe 
put down near the centre of the new world. Nominally 
these men may be citizens, for town politicians have had 
them passed through the naturalisation mill; but they know 
little and care less about the institutions of the country. 


JAPAN AND ITS PARLIAMENT. 

The Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis describes the recent political 
progress of Japan in a brief but fact-crammed article 
which it is very difficult to condense. More than 90 per 
cent. went to the poll at the first general election ever 
held in Japan. The electors consist of all adult males 
who. pay 15 dols. or more in national taxes. Of these 
there are 574,000, or 1 in 70 of the population. Of 
the 300 representatives elected, 11 were pronounced 

ristians, while 20 or 30 were friendly to Christianity. 
Parties in Japan are still in a state of flux. Dr. Griffis 
says :-— 

At the elections in July, 1890, eight distinct parties were 
named and discriminated. There are now only Indepen- 
dents, Conservatives, Radicals, and Progressives. On 
August 25th four sections of the Radical party met and con- 
solidated, becoming the Constitutional Liberal Party. Their 
platform is: 1, maintenance of the honour of the Crown and 
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promotion of popniar rights ; 2, in domestic government the 
removal of the policy of interference, and in foreign relations 
the conclusion of treaties of full equality ; 3,the inauguration 
of really representative government and of a cabinet con- 
trolled by the dominant party. All parties, except the Con- 
servative, seem committed to the idea of enlarging the 
electorate and to that of increasing popular rights. Beyond 
this point, while representative institutions are still in the 
experimental stage, it would be idle to attempt further to 
interpret the elections. 


IN PRAISE OF THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Hiram Price, in an article on the “ Government of the 
Indians,” gives a very interesting account of the loyalty 
of the Red Indians when enlisted, paid and officered by 
Americans :— 


The records of few constabulary organisations, in any part 
of the country, present a more favourable showing for faith- 
fulness and impartial performance of duty than those of the 
Indian police. A large majority of the cases upon which the 
police are called to act are offences committed by their own 
race; they are hedged in by regulations which so abridge 
the freedom to which they have been accustomed as to gall 
and chafe them continually; and many of the rules to which 
they are subject forbid practices and customs which are to 
them a religion, and neglect of which, they believe, will result 
in disaster and death. Under these circnmstances, the 
faithfulness and impartiality with which they have performed 
their duties entitle them to the highest commendation. It 
matters not who the offender is—he may be chief or young 
warrior, Indian or white man, friend or foe—when the 
Indian police are ordered to make an arrest, there is no 
flinching from duty. They are compelled to furnish and 
feed their own horses. and they often ride hard on a trail for 
days at a time—all for a compensation of about thirty cents 
a day. 


Even the Indians who have been employed as teamsters 
have been impervious to the insurrectionary suggestions of 
Sitting Bull and his companions. 


AS THE CHINESE SEE US. 


President W. A. P. Martin publishes a very disappoint- 
ing article under the title “ As the Chinese See Us.” He 
says he has read and taken notes of a Chinese work in 
sixteen volumes on “ Social Life in Europe” :— 

This portentous production, entitled ‘ Sze-Chu-Che,” is 
from the pen of a gentleman who was attached to four 
legations in the capacity of interpreter or secretary, and who 
spent ten or fifteen years in the western World. In tone it is 
as far as possible from the nil admirari of most Asiatics; but 
the author does not abstain from friendly criticisms. The 
following are a few of his headings, which serve to show the 
scope of the work and the opportunities which he enjoyed 
for the study of his subject: ‘‘ Reception at Court; Rules for 
Drawing Rooms and Levées.” “Tea Parties; Four of an 
evening; My Fur Robes Changed Hight Times.” “Visit to 
the Patent Office; the System and its Advartages.” 
“ Hospitals Aided by Balls, Concerts, and Fairs.” “ Banks and 
Banking.” “The Uses of Science.” ‘Woman in Society; 
Extravagance of Female Dress.” ‘“ Character of the English ; 
Want of Filial Piety.” “St. Valentine’s Day ; Love-making.” 
“Stanley at the Royal Geographical Society.” “ List of Usages 
the Opposite of Ours ; Strange but not Irrational.” 

Unfortunately, Prof. Martin fails to make a single 
extract worth quoting from this elaborate study of 
Western civilisation. 

THE FOUR MODES OF LIFE. 

Major J. W. Powell writes an article on the “Four 
Modes of Life,” which read like a variant upon the Welsh 
triads :— 

As there are four kinds of life, so there are four kinds of 
evolution, four methods of becoming, four systems of laws; 
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that is, there are four groups of phenomena and four methods 
of genesis. 

The following sentence may be commended as the kind 
of printed matter which is supposed to instruct the 
modern reader in modern science :— 


Vitality comes with protoplasm, sentiency with nerve 
structure, precipiency with ganglionic structure, and 
volitiency with the compounding of ganglions in the 
encepbalon. 


AGAINST DR. BOWDLER AS A BIOGRAPHER, 


Mr. W. Lewin utters a vigorous protest against bowd- 
lerised biography. In the long run it is best for the 
reputations of men, as well as for the world, that they 
should get their biographies as fully and truly written as 
possible. The one thing needful is to know the whole. 
The valet as biographer is an abomination, for the valet’s 
view is one-sided, and therefore false. Mr. Froude, who 
went on the other tack, has the proud distinction of being 
the most scolded man in the world. The outcry against 
his treatment of Mr. Carlyle is that biographers have been 
distinctly less candid than formerly ; and we have a series 
of victims of bowdlerised biographies who are all mon- 
strosities. 

THE NEXT STEP IN EDUCATION. 


President C. K. Adams continues his plea for the reso- 
lution of the American educational chaos into somethi 
like order. There is a lamentable absence of go 
secondary schools. His idea is to make such changes as 
would give all the work before the end of the sophomore 
year to the colleges, and all the work after the sophomore 
year to the universities. He would begin by sweeping 
away allthe barriers to removal that prevent students 
from going from the college to the university. 

If the barriers to removal should be entirely swept away, 
acurrent from the colleges to the universities would be 
established, and thereafter there would be a constant and 
uninterrupted flow. As soon as this flow should be esta- 
blished, moreover, the universities would find their time and 
energies occupied with the upper classes, and would soon 
be in condition to commit the lower classes to the colleges, 
where they now belong. The colleges, in turn, could then, 
without embarrassment or mortification, close. their upper 
classes, and at the same time receive students a year earlier, 
or, if they should think best, even two years earlier, than is 
done at the present time. When these results shall be 
reached, we shall find that we have established not only a 
number of real universities, but also, for the first time in 
America, a grade of secondary schools that are comparable 
with Eton and Rugby in England, with the dycées in France, 
and with the gymnasia and “real schools” in Germany. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. Henry Maudsley has an article on the “ Physical 
Basis of Mind,” at the close of which he refers to hypno- 
tism. The condition, he declares, is artificial insanity, the 
operator doing for the subject what disease does when it 
produces a dominating delusion, congruent hallucinations, 
and conformable conduct.—We are all pretty tired of the 
discussion rising out of the Stanley Expedition, but it 
may be worth while noticing that Mr. Godkin writes to 

‘say that it is his opinion that the Emin Expedition was 
distinctly piratical. He concludes by asserting that :— 

Neither philanthropists nor explorers ought to be allowed 
to engage in military ventures, no matter how laudable the 
object, without far greater care than marked the inception 

of the Emin expedition, particularly when such ventures aré 
likely to be attended with loss of life, damage to property, 
and the presentation of civilisation and .Christianity to bar- 
barians in an odious or fearful light. 

Professor Gildersleeve, editor of the American Journal 
of Philology, and one of the first American Greek scholars, 
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contributes a paper on “ Formative Influences,” which is 
chiefly interesting for the picture which it gives of his 
Calvinistic father, whose favourite verse was, “ Blessed be 
the Lord my strength, He teaches my hands to war and 
ped fingers to fight.” Professor Gildersleeve, like many 
other American scholars, fought in the Civil War, and he 
laments that in the campaign of 1864 he lost his pocket 
Homer, his pistol, his horse, and came near losing his own 
life by a wound which kept him five months on his back. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review for February is a capital 
number, as brilliant as the Forwm is the reverse. It 
begins with the first instalment of a series of papers 
entitled, ‘‘Gettysbury Thirty Years After,” by the 
surviving Corps Commanders who led in the battle of 
Gettysburg, and who revisited the field last autumn with 
the Comte de Paris. Besides the Comte de Paris’s intro- 
ductory paper, there are three others—by Generals 
Doubleday, Howard, and Slocum—all full of interesting 
descriptions of the battle which decided the destiny of 
the American Union. A curious parallel is drawn between 
Waterloo and Gettysburg, as follows :— 





WATERLOO. 
English. French. 

Men. Guns. Loss. | Men. Guns. Loss. 
72,000 ... 186 ... 23,185 | 80,000 ... 252 ... 26,300 
GETTYSBURG. 

Federals. Confederates, 
Men. Guns. Loss. Men. Guns. Loss. 


82,000 ... 300 ... 23,003 70,000 ... 250 ... 27,525 


Gettysburg is declared by the Comte de Paris to be a 
much more magnificently. adorned battlefield than any in 
Europe. It is one of the art centres of America; all over 
the wide field are marble soldiers, who are represented 
as kneeling, loading, and firing, and the effect is striking 
and picturesque. 


THE HEROINE OF GETTYSBURG. 


The following story of a brave American girl is 
worth the telling. She was Josephine Rodgers, who 
occupied a small one-storeyed h puse in the centre of the 
battlefield :— 


On the morning of July 2 General Carr stopped at the 
house and found the daughter, a girl about eighteen years of 
age, alone, busily engaged in baking bread. He informed 
her that a great battle was inevitable, and advised her to seek 
a place of safety at once. She said she had a batch of bread 
baking in the oven, and she would remain until it was baked, 
and then leave. When her bread was baked, it was given to 
our soldiers, and was devoured so eagerly that she concluded 
to remain and bake another batch. And so she continued to 
the end of the battle, baking and giving her bread to all who 
came. The great artillery duel which shook the earth for 
miles around did not drive her from her oven. Pickett’s men 
who charged past her house found her quietly baking her 
bread and distributing it to the hungry. When the battle 
was over, her house was found to be riddled with shot and 
shell, and seventeen dead bodies were taken from the house 
and cellar; the bodies of wounded men who had crawled to 
the little dwelling for shelter. 


DEATH TO OBSTRUCTION ! 


Mr. Speaker Reed, under the title of ‘‘ A Deliberative 
Body,” compresses into a few terse and well-written 
pages a vigorous argument in favour of putting down 
obstruction at any cost. He says, with perfect truth, 
that it is no use having elections if the elected body when 
it gets together is choked into impotence by excessive 
talk. If the minority is to prevent the majority from 
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governing by mere loquacity, it is equivalent to asserting 
that the minority must rule, and, if so, how small can 
you make that minority? That way despotism lies, not 
democracy. Mr. Reed makes a curious calculation of the 
increase of talk that goes on in Congress. Taking the 
Congressional reports, the Congress which sat in the year 
1861-2 spoke four million words, but that which sat in 
1889-90 spoke thirteen millions, yet in the last year Mr. 
Speaker Reed was said to have gagged debate. He asks, 
with some force, whether a Congress which has an output 
of thirteen million words can reasonably be regarded as 
having been deprived of the opportunities of free and full 
debate. He is quite uncompromising ; if obstruction 
increases repressive measures must increase also. 


WHY MORE GIRLS DO 
NOT MARRY. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells has a rather 
inconclusive paper in 
answer to this ques- 
tion. The upshot of 
it all is that women are 
becoming more exact 
ing. In old times when 
women were less eco- 
nomically independent 
they had to take any 
kind of man, and be 
glad to gethim. Now- 
adays, when they can 
support themselves, 
they find a husband is 
not such an indispens- 
able nuisance as he 
used to be, and they 
are making shift to 

et on without him. 

rs. Wells sums up 
the whole matter as 
follows :— 

In woman’s discovery 
of her ability to be in- 
dependent, self-support- 
ing, and self-sufficing, 
in her wish to work for 
humanity and not for 
one man, and in her fear 
that the appropriating 
power of a man’s love 
will not be reverence 
for womanhood, her de- 
sire for marriage has 
lessened. The ideal of 
marriage is as beautiful 
to her as ever, but until 
she is sure that it can 
be hers she abides in friendships and believes that the time 
will come when all noble women and men will be married. 
Meanwhile she waits. 

CAN LAWYERS BE HONEST ? 

Mr. Homer Greene writes an article on this question, 
the gist of which is that lawyers cannot be honest because 
their clients will not permit them that luxury. It is im- 
possible to defend a rogue on ideal principles. Clients 
insist upon attorneys doing everything for them that can 
be done by every artifice of legal fence. Attorneys 
would much rather conduct a case openly and honourably, 
but the clients won’t stand it. The client employs the 
lawyer to win his case, and thus a want of integrity is 
actually placed at a premium. For all this, he says, 
there should be a remedy, but he cannot discover any 
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means of rescuing an honourable calling from its present 
unfortunate environment. 


THE SILVER QUESTION ONCE MORE. 


Mr. Jesse Seligman thus formulates the conclusions at 
which he has arrived in his study of the eternal Silver 
Question :— 

We see that certainty is a necessary element of prosperous 
industry ; that a standard of value in common with other 
countries contributes to certainty ; that free coinage of silver 
causes a different standard ; that therefore free coinage of 
silver is a measure hurtful to the prosperity of the country $ 
and, above all, that the financial strain incident to the change 
of standard will be severer than any previously experienced 
in this country. 

CONVICTS AS CHURCH 
MEMBERS. 

A very interesting 
case is discussed in 
the last of the ‘‘ Notes 
and Comments,” which 
raises the whole ques- 
tion whether any crime 
is sufficiently great 
enough to exclude a 
man from church mem- 
bership if he has re- 
pented. A well-known 
church in America has 
decided the question 
in the affirmative. One 
of its members for six 
years had been prac- 
tising deliberate and 
habitual fraud. In 
these six years he had 
by persistent forgery 
amassed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 
When he was discover- 
ed he did not bolt, but 
expressed his sorrow, 
co - operating to the 
utmost to prove his 
guilt. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to 
seventeen years’ penal 
servitude. When in 
prison he wrote to his 
pastor, setting forth 
that he had repented 
of his sins and believed * 
that he had received 
Divine forgiveness. 
This letter was read 
to the meeting of the 

church, and it voted that he should be retained on its 
rolls of membership, believing that if he ever needed tho 
church’s help and sympathy it was in the situation in 
which he then found himself. Mr. Palmer delivers 
a vehement denunciation of this new departure in 
Christian morality, declaring that it is the first time that 
a convict in striped clothes undergoing a long sentence 
for felony has been allowed to remain as a member of a 
Christian church. 





Mr. J. D. Barry replies to an article on the “ Brutal 
Sex ” by defending man against the allegations of brutality 
brought against him of his treatment of woman. Mr. 
Barry stoutly defends the doctrine that the sin against 
morality is much greater in a woman than in a man. 
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SJ. JOHN OF ENGLAND. 





ON THE CENTENARY OF THE DEATH 


MOU see that disc of paint on the side of every ship ?” 
said Mr. Annand once to me as we were being 
ferried across the 'Tyne at Shields. ‘‘I never 
mm) see it without encouragement and inspiration. 
For think what it means. One man, plain Samuel 
Plimsoll, got into 
his head an idea, 





and that idea in 
that one man’s 
head was strong 


enough to splash a 
disc of paint on 
the side of every 
ship that flies the 
British flag. It is 
a constant remin- 
der of what one 
idea may do when 
it has got hold 
of a man.” 
Plimsoll’s load- 
line is no doubt 
an encouragement 
to. every thinker 
and reformer, for 
it is not often that 
an idea materialises 
itself visibly by the 
aid of the paint-pot 
on a ship’s broad- 
side. But far more 
encouraging is the 
evidence which the 
existence of Metho- 
dism affords of the 
power that resides 
in one man’s one 
truth, and on that 
account I substi- 
tute for the Book 
of the Month, of 
which there has 
been none _parti- 
cularly calling for 
notice in February, 
a brief sketch of 
the English Saint, 
the centenary of 
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whose death is 
being celebrated 
this month THE MOTHER OF 
throughout the 


SUSANNAH WESLEY. 


whole English- 
speaking world. 
My earliest recollections of life and of the affairs of men 
are all more or less coloured with a Methodist tinge. Six 
doors from my father’s house, at the corner of Chapel 
Street, Howdon-on-Tyne, stood the old brick Wesleyan 
Chapel. Nearer the river, visible across the farmyard, was 
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Born, 1669; died, 1742. 


OF JOHN WESLEY, MARCH 2, 1891. 


the Primitive Methodist Chapel, from whence at times, 
when the windows were open, could be heard the lusty sing- 
ing of Revivalist melodies. Still further away stood the 
chapel of the United Free Methodists. Each of these 
places of worship represented a reai living force in the 
life of the village. 
In thoseearly days, 
before county 
councils were 
dreamed of, and 
when there was 
neither a _ parish 
vestry nor a local 
board in the dis- 
trict, these little 
chapels played a 
great part in the 
education and in 
the civilisation of 
our New Democ- 
racy. To the lanky, 
white-haired con- 
fectioner, who 
made his living by 
selling sweets and 
saved his soul by 
leading a_ class 
among the Wes- 
leyans, to the coal- 
trimmer who held 
forth at the camp 
meeting, or to the 
shipwright who 
taught in the Sun- 
day School among 
the Free Metho- 
dists, their reli- 
gious societies were 
far more important 
than either parlia- 
ments or public 
boards. Practically 
for our village in 
those days the Es- 
tablished Church 
did not exist, and 
there were no local 
institutions worth 
the name but the 
chapels, of which 
there were four, 
three Methodist 
and one Indepen- 
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dent. All the 
training, fherefore, in _ self - government, all the 
associated effort for mutual help, all the culture of 


? . 
self-sacrifice for public ends pa we had in that 
village, we received from the chapels and the innumer- 
able societies, social and religious, which sprang 
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up around them. These chapels were the light of 
the place. Howdon was far from being an ideal 
community, but what it would have been without 
the chapels which humanised and associated and 
Christianised their members, I shrink from imagining. 
In this my village was but a faithful type or sample of 
thousands of other villages where the reality and force 
of the spiritual impact which John Wesley made 
upon the life of England can be gauged, from the fact 
that nearly every other person whom you meet is more 
or less under the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
great apostle of the eighteenth century who was laid 
to rest a hundred years ago this month. To most 
English-speaking folk St. John of England is therefore 
the most real and most familiar saint in the calendar of 
our race. He, more than any other English saint, 
colours the life, and moulds the views, and modifies the 
habits of English - speaking folk. John Knox is, no 
doubt, a doughty saint, whose memory is rightly held 
in everlasting remembrance by the Scots wherever they 
wander, on sea or shore. For a stalwart political saint, 
the Lord Protector of the Commonwealth served the 
Independents as a good substitute for St. George; but 
neither Knox nor Cromwell affects the lives of so many 
men and women who are toiling and working all around 
us to-day as does John Wesley. There are nigh upon 
thirty millions of English-speaking men who view the 
next life more or less through John Wesley’s spectacles, 
and whose round of daily duty is directly affected 
by the rules and regulations of the great Methodist 
saint—the Ignatius Loyola of the English Church. 
WESLEY AND LOYOLA. 

Between the founder of the Society of Jesus and the 
creator of Wesleyan Methodism there is a parallel much 
closer than many good Methodists care toadmit. Loyola 
was. a Spaniard and a soldier, Wesley an Englishman 
and a parson, but after allowing for that initial difference 
there is much resemblance between the man who saved 
the Papacy in the sixteenth century and the man who 
saved Protestantism in the eighteenth. Loyola is, no 
douht, a much more picturesque and a more heroic figure. 
The brilliant cavalier whose leg was smashed by a 
cannon ball at the siege of Pampeluna, set about 
the task of rallying the forces of Catholic Christendom in 
a@ manner more worthy of a countryman of the Cid and of 
Cervantes than did the trim littleman who was reared in 
Epworth parsonage. But both had the same central 
idea at heart, both were inflamed with a passion for souls, 
and both sought to save souls by organising a Religious 
Order. The English Church in those days, being a dis- 
tinctly non-spiritual and Erastian institution, drove out 
the man whose labours might have reared an invulner- 
able rampart for Anglicanism throughout the world. 
The Roman Church, being wiser in its day and genera- 
tion, has garrisoned its outposts with the followers of 
Loyola. The story is old and trite, but those who care 
to pursue the subject will find the parallel between 
Loyola and Wesley and General Booth much closer than 
fervent Protestants generally recognise. 

In one respect, and that one of the most important, 
the two great founders of the rival Orders resembled each 
other. Both must have possessed an iron constitution, 
and a capacity for bearing pain and fatigue almost beyond 
belief. When Loyola had his leg smashed the leg was badly 
set, and the limb had to be broken again in order that it 
might be reset. When it was reset a piece of bone pro- 
truded. Loyola had it sawn off. He then had his leg 
stretched by an iron boot, bearing the torture with the 
stoicism of a Red Indian. After this operation he lived 
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for months as a beggar in the streets of Manresa, sleep- 
ing on the bare ground, subsisting on roots and bread and 
butter, and scourging himself six times a day. On one 
occasion he lay unconscious for eight days, and escaped 
death almost by a miracle. He then begged his bread 
through Italy, sleeping in the open air, and frequently 
being almost dead from hunger. All this was before he 
began the constitution of his Society. Yet he lived to be 
sixty-five. Wesley lived much longer, and although he 
never subjected his constitution to the savage barbarities 
practised by Loyola, he put himself through a regimen 
severe enough to have killed a dozen ordinary men. 
WESLEY’S PHYSICAL ENDURANCE. 

The first fact about Wesley unquestionably was his 
physical endurance. Without that marvellous body, 
which seemed to be of tempered steel, not even his 
great genius would have left so deep and broad an 
impress upon the history of the world. There is among 
religious men a tendency to despise the body. Ignatius 
Loyola expressed a strong wish that on his death his 
corpse might he thrown into a flaying place, in order that 
it might be torn and pecked to pieces by birds of prey 
and wild animals, as it was no longer anything but a lump 
of clay anda mere heapof refuse. This was characteristic 
of the ingratitude of the spiritual man. Wesley did nob 
carry contempt for his physical frame to such an extent ; 
and assuredly, if ever any man had reason to be obliged 
to his body, it was John Wesley. 

He came of a vigorous and prolific stock. He was one 
of a family of nineteen children, and his grandmother 
had survived twenty-five confinements ! Wesley inherited 
their toughness and tenacity of life. When he entered 
his eightieth year he had no more pain or bodily 
infirmities than when he was twenty-five. When he was 
eighty-eight he made a tour through the land. He went 
on preaching to the last. For seventy years he said he 
had never lost a night’s sleep, or known what it was to 
be low-spirited for a quarter of an hour. He must have 
had a marvellous digestion, and a constitution without a 
flaw, for he was in trouble like other men, and had even 
more than his ordinary proportion of unhappy love 
affairs. He married a Xantippe of a wife, he frequently 
went in peril of his life from mobs, and he had upon his 
head the eternal welfare of all his flock; yet all these 
things never cost him a night’s sleep, or gave him a fit of 
the blues. As a human mechanism he must have been 
near perfection. He wasalittle fellow—not much bigger 
than a Newmarket jockey—standing only 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, and turning the scales at 8st. 101b. With muscles 
of whipcord and bones of steel, with lungs of leather 
and the heart of a lion, Wesley was always in fighting 
trim, without an ounce of superfluous flesh on his bones, 

HIS CAPACITY FOR SLEEP. 

When crossing the Atlantic he records in his diary, 
‘““We had another storm. Our being wet, I 
laid me down on the floor and slept sound till morning. 
And I believe I shall not find it needful to go to bed (as 
it is called) any more.” He slept out in the open air all 
his life without more than once catching a serious cold. 
He records that the fear of lying in the woods is a mere 
lion in the way. “TI have lain many nights in the open 
air and received all the dews that fell,” and that too ina 
Southern swamp. As for his capacity for sleeping, that 
was phenomenal. On one occasion he lay down on a barge 
offthe coast of Georgia. He wrapped himself from head to 
foot in a large cloak to keep off the sand flies, and fell fast 
asleep on the quarter deck. ‘‘ Between one and two I 
awaked under water, being so fast asleep that I did not 
find where I was till my mouth was full of it.” But 
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although he was capable of sleeping soundly enough to 
defy the trumpet of Israfil, he did not spend much 
time in bed. His sleep was deep, but not long. 
He went to bed when he could between nine and 
ten. He always got up at four, and to this practice 
he largely attributes the extraordinary preservation of 
Lis faculties in extreme old age. 


A MARVELLOUS OLD MAN. 

When he was eighty he said he imputed his immunity 
from the weakness of advancing years to the following 
causes :—‘‘(1) To the power of God fitting me for what He 
calls me to; (2) to my still travelling four or five thousand 
wiles a year; (3) to my sleeping night or day when- 
ever I want it; (4) to my rising at a set hour; 
and (5) to my constant preaching, particularly in the 
morning.” Constant preaching indeed was necessary 
in order to make up his recorded total of 40,000 
sermons. His usual time for beginning to preach was 
five o’clock a.m. On one occasion he preached till mid- 
night and began again at five. On 
another he kept at it for fifteen 
hours at a stretch. It was nothing 
unusual for him to be three hours 
in the pulpit at one time. Nor 
were these sermons mere cottage- 
meeting addresses. They were— 
many of them —delivered to im- 
mense assemblages in the open 
air—his voice being distinctly 
audible at a distance of 144 yards. 
Repeatedly he roused himself from 
a sick bed to address great con- 
gregations and, strange to say, in- 
stead of being exhausted, he seemed 
actually to derive fresh strength 
from the effort. He was most 
abstemious. Occasionally he prac- 
tised vegetarianism, but he was 
always a spare eater, and he even 
abstained from tea. He was a 
demon of industry. Always in 
haste, but never in a hurry, he 
never knew what leisure was from 
the time he entered college. His 
work ought to have worn him out 
hy the time he was sixty. He 
lived to be eighty-eight, and it was 
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one of the debtors he verily believed it would 
do much good if any one would be at the pains of 
speaking to them now and then. This he so frequently 
repeated that John and Charles Wesley went with him 
to the Oxford Castle, and the result was that they agreed 
to go there once or twice a week. Out of that sprang 
visiting of the poor in the city. Their father wrote, 
** You do not know of how much good that poor wretch 
who killed his wife has been the providential occasion.” 
That murder therefore may be said to be one of the 
starting points of Methodism. Butalthough I have made 
the strictest inquiries at the headquarters of Methodism, I 
can find no one who has any idea who the murderer was or 
under what circumstances he committed the crime which 
had such momentous results. Such is the way of the 
world and even of the Churches; when a founder does 
not happen to be in the odour of sanctity his services are 
ignored. Yet in the evolution of English religion that 
poor wife-killer was more important than half the Bench 
of Bishops. 
WESLEY AS SOCIAL REFORMER. 

The Methodist movement at its 
inception, like that of the Salvation 
Army in its latest state of develo,y- 
ment, was essentially humanitarian. 
The Wesleys and the rest of Holy 
Club persisted in doing what service 
they could to the prisoners and 
two or three poor families in town. 
They were howled at accordingly, 
and, in making efforts to repel 
the attacks of the scornful, they 
proposed to their friends or oppo- 
nents, as they had opportunity, a 
set of questions which contain in 
germ the gist of ‘‘In Darkest 
England.” I only came upon these 
questions last month, and I was so 
much impressed by the evidence 
which they afford of the spiritual 
lineage of General Booth’s scheme 
that I venture to quote them at 
some length :— 

I. Whether it does not concern al‘ 
men ofall conditions to imitate Him 
as much as they can, “Who went 
about doing good ”? 

Whether all Christians are not con- 


not until he was eighty-six that Age about 20. cerned in that command, “ While we 
he began to feel the approach of have time, let us do good to all men”? 
old age. He was active and agile. He was a good Whether we shall not be more happy hereafter the more 


swimmer, and he may be said to have lived in the 
saddle. Whatever may be thought about his religion, 
there is no human being who would not envy his physique, 
really the first and most conspicuous fact about this 
phenomenon of the eighteenth century. 

AN IMPULSE FROM THE CONDEMNED CELL. 

The second thing about Wesley which most interests 
me is the extent to which’ Methodism owes its existence 
to the incipient socialism or social aspirations of 
its founder. The first decided impetus which John 
Wesley received in the direction of religious activity 
came to him from the condemned cell. Wesleyans are 
as ungrateful as the rest of mortals, or they would have 
tescued from oblivion the name of the poor fellow in 
Oxford gaol to whose crime it may be said Methodism 
largely owes its existence. Morgan, a fellow studerit of 
Wesley’s at Oxford, told his companions of a visit which 
he had paid to the gaol to see a man who was condemned 
for killing his wife, and that from the talk he had with 
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good we do now? 

Whether we can be happy at all hereafter, unless we have, 
according to our power, “fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
visited those that are sick, and in prison;” and made all 
these actions subservient to a higher purpose, even the 
saving of souls from death ? 

Whether it be not our bounden duty always to remember 
that He did more for us than we can do frr Him, who 
assures us, “ Inasmuch as ye have it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me”? 


* * * * * 


III. Whether, upon the considerations above-mentioned, 
we may not try to do good to those that are hungry, naked, 
orsick? In particular, whether, if we know any necessitous 
family, we may not give them a little food, clothes, or physic, 
as they want? 

Whether we may not contribute, what little we are able, 
toward having their children clothed and taught to read? 

Whether we may not take care that they be taught their 
catechism, and short prayers for morning and evening ? 
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IV. Lastly, Whether, upon the considerations above men- 
tioned, we may not try to do good to those that are in prison? 
In particular, Whether we may not release such well-disposed 
persons as remain in prison for small sums ? 

Whether we may not lend smaller sums to those that are 
of any trade, that they may procure themselves tools and 
materials to work with ? 

Whether we may not give to them who appear to want it 
most a little money, or clothes, or physic? 

Here we have the whole principle in a rudimentary 
form. This was the starting point of Methodism. General 
Booth has simply worked back in his own fashion to the 


. position which John Wesley occupied when he was a 


young man of seven-and-twenty. 
GENERAL BOOTH’S PREDECESSOR. 


Nor was it only in laying down abstract principles that 
John Wesley showed himself the genuine social progenitor 
of the Darkest England scheme. He started the poor man’s 
bank, and the poor man’s lawyer, and the labour factory at 
Whitechapel is but a development of the arrangement 
by which the unemployed Methodists were set to work in 
the Society room at the Foundry. Ifthe Wesleyans had 
but followed up these beginnings of social enterprise as 
zealously as they did the work of conversion there would 
have been no room for General Booth. And here I pause 
to make a curious letter extract from Mr. Wesley’s journal 
of May, 1739, from which it will appear that in his strong 
objection to committees and the like General Booth is but 
following in the footsteps of his spiritual progenitor. 
Speaking of the room which he built at Bath for the 
accommodation of his followers, he said :— 

I had not at first the least apprehension or design of being 
personally engaged, either in the expense of this work, or in 
the direction of it, having appointed eleven feoffees, on 
whom I supposed these burdens would fall of course. But I 
quickly found my mistake ; first with regard to the expense: 
for the whole undertaking must have stood still, had not I 
immediately taken upon myself the payment of all the work- 
men ; so that before I knew where I was, I had contracted a 
debt of more than a hundred and fifty pounds. I presently 
received letters from my friends in London, Mr. Whitefield 
in particular, that neither he nor they would have anything 
to do with the building, neither contribute anything towards 
it, unless I would instantly discharge all feoffees, and do 
everything in my own name. Many reasons they gave for 
this; but one was enough, viz., “That such feoffees always 
would have it in their power to control me; and if I preached 
not as they liked, to turn me out of the room I had built.” I 
accordingly yielded to their advice, and calling all the 
feoffees together, cancelled (no man opposing) the instrument 
made before, and took the whole management into my own 
hands. Money, it is true, I had not, nor any human 
prospect or probability of procuring it; but I knew “the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” and in His 
name set out, nothing doubting. 

WESLEY'S LABOUR FACTORY. 


That, however, is by the way. Here is John Wesley’s 
account of his first experiment in the shape of a labour 
factory :— 

Mi , November 3,1740.—We distributed, as every one 
had need, among the numerous poor of our Society, the 
clothes of several kinds, which many who could spare them 
had brought for that purpose, 

, 26.—After several methods proposed for employ- 
ing those who were out of business, we determined to make 
a trial of one which several of our brethren recommended to 
us. Our aim was, with as little expense as possible, to keep 
them at once from want and from idleness; in order to do 
which, we took twelve of the poorest, and a teacher, into the 
Society-room, where they were employed for four months, till 
spring came on, in carding and spinning of cotton. And the 
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design answered : they were employed and maintained with 
very little more than the produce of their own labour. 
THE HOUSEHOLD SALVAGE CORPS. 

Next year he determined to go a step further in the 
same direction. We read :— 

Thursday, May 7,1741.—I reminded the United Society 
that many of our brethren and sisters had not needful food; 
many were destitute of convenient clothing; many were out 
of business, and that without their own fault; and many 
sick and ready to perish: that I had done what in me lay to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to employ the poor, 
and to visit the sick; but was not alone sufficient for these 
things, and therefore desired all whose hearts were as my 
heart— 

1. To bring what clothes each could spare, to be dis- 
tributed among those that wanted most. 

2. To give weekly a penny, or what they could afford, for 
the relief of the poor and sick. 

My design, I told them, is to employ, for the present, all 
the women who are out of business, and desire it, in 
knitting. 

To these we will first give the common price for what work 
they do; and then add, according as they need. 

Twelve persons are appointed to inspect these, and to visit 
and provide things needful for the sick. 

Each of these is to visit all the sick within their district, 
every other day: and to meet on Tuesday evening, to give an 
account of what they have done, and consult what can be 
done farther. 

THE FIRST MEDICAL DISPENSARY. 

It was John Wesley who established the first medical 
dispensary for the poor in London. He thus records 
the beginning of this good work :— 

Thursday, December 4.--I mentioned to the Society my 
design of giving physic to the poor. About thirty came the 
next day, and in three weeks about three hundred. This 
we continued for several years, till, the number of patients 
still increasing, the expense was greater than we could bear; 
meantime, through the blessing of God, many, who had been 
ill for months or years, were restored to perfect health. 


THE POOR MAN’S BANK. 


The entry which contains the germ of General Booth’s 
poor man’s bank is as follows :— 

Sunday, Jnuary 17, 1748.—I made a public collection 
towards a lending-stock for the poor. Our rule is, to lend 
only twenty shillings at once, which is repaid weekly within 
three months. I began this about a year anda half ago: 
thirty pounds sixteen shillings were then collected ; and out 
of this, no less than two hundred and fifty-five persons have 
been relieved in eighteen months. Dr. W., hearing of this 
design, sent a guinea toward it; as did an eminent deist the 
next morning. 


_The Marquis of Queensberry is very much like a 
nineteenth - century representative of this ‘‘ eminent 
deist,” although Wesley does not seem to have been 
urged by his followers to return the guinea. 

HOSPITALITY FOR THE HOMELESS. 

There were no casual wards in those days, but the 
early Methodists were given to hospitality after a fashion 
which now exists nowhere in Christendom outside Russia, 
How far this, was carried in some places may be seen by 
Wesley’s entry after his visit to Tetney :— 


I examined the little Society at Tetney. I have not seen 
such another in England. In the class-paper (which gives an 
account of the contribution for the poor) I observed one gave 
eightpence, often tenpence, a week ; another thirteen, fifteen, 
or eighteen pence; another, sometimes one, sometimes 
two shillings. I asked Micah Elmoor, the leader (an Israelite 
indeed, who now rests from his labour), “ How is this? Are 
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the richest Society in all England?” He answered, “I 
suppose not; but all of us who are single persons have 
agreed together to give both ourselves and all we have to 
God: and we do it gladly; whereby we are able, from time 
to time, to entertain all the strangers that come to Tetney ; 
who often have no food to eat, nor any friend to give them 


a lodging.” 
THE PRISON MISSION. 


As for the Prison-gate Brigade, Wesley was from first 
to last a great missioner to the prisoner. It was to a 
prisoner in Newgate that he first offered the free salva- 
tion which his followers are now offering to millions 
throughout the world, and he ever regarded it as a great 
privilege to minister to the condemned. The following 

ssages might be mistaken for extracts from ‘‘In 

kest England” :— 

Saturday, February 3, 1753.—I visited one in the Mar- 
shalsea prison; a nursery of all manner of wickedness. Oh 
shame to man, that there should be such a place, such a pic- 
ture of hell upon earth ! 

On Friday and Saturday, I visited as many more as I 
could. I found some in their cells underground; others in 
their garrets, half-starved both with cold and hunger, added 
to weakness and pain. But I found not one of them un- 
employed who was able to crawl about the room. So 
wickedly, devilishly false is that common objection, “ They 
are poor, only because they are idle!” If you saw these 
things with your own eyes, could you lay out money in orna- 
ments or superfluities ? 


HOW TO EXTRACT THE POISON FROM RICHES, 


Wesley’s views on: social economics were strongly 
coloured by his religious connections. Regarding love 
of money as the root of all evil, he strongly condemned 
all accumulation. A Wesleyan millionaire would have 
been a monstrosity in his eyes. One of the last sermons 
which he ever preached was specifically addressed to 
the inculcation of the doctrine that wealth was a thing 
to be regarded with dread by the sincere Christian. 
‘* The designedly procuring more of this world’s goods 
than will supply the plain necessaries of life, not deli- 
cacies, not superfluities—the labouring after a larger 
measure of worldly substance: a larger measure of gold 
and silver, the laying up any more than these ends require 
is expressly and absolutely forbidden. Whoever did not 
abide by this commandment practically denied the faith, 
was worse than an African infidel, became an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God, and purchased for himself hell- 
fire.” He groaned in spirit and was troubled over the 
economical results of a revival of religion. Godliness, 
having the promise of the life that now is as well as that 
which is to come, naturally brings riches in its 
train. Diligence and frugality, the children of true 
religion, are in turn the parents of wealth. But 
wealth is éf all things the most deadly enemy of 
true religion. Wesley wrote, ‘‘I fear wherever riches 
have increased, the essence of religion has decreased in 
the same proportion.” But as by the nature of things 
riches must increase as the fruit of religion, he found 
himself in a vicious circle. How could he escape? 
‘** What way, then, can we take, that our money may not 
sink us to the nethermost hell?” His only suggestion— 
a réfuge of despair, a counsel of perfection—was the 
command that the true Methodist should give away his 
substance. ‘‘ Hoard nothing,” he preached only a few 
months before his death ; ‘‘lay up no treasure in earth, 
but give all you can—that is, all you have. I defy all 
the men upon earth, yea, all the angels in heaven, to find 
any other way of extracting poison from riches. I give 
you this advice before sinking into the dust. I am 
pained for you that are rich in this world. * * * ‘How- 
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ever, I must provide for my children!’ Certainly ; but 
how? By making them rich? Then you will probably 
make them heathens, as some of you have done already. 
Secure them enough to live on, not in idleness and 
luxury, but by honest industry. And if you have not 
children, upon what scriptural or rational principle can 
you leave behind you more than will bury you? Oh, 
leave nothing behind you! Send all you have before you 
into a better world!” 
‘“*GIVE ALL?” No, NoT 23p.! 

These injunctions read rather oddly nowadays, when 
we recall the miserable response that the Methodist 
world has made to the appeal to commemorate the 
centenary of Wesley’s death by a thankoffering 
amounting to twopence-halfpenny per head for all those 
who are called by the Methodist name. Such a two- 
penny-halfpenny would have realised £250,000. The 
utmost to which the generosity of the Methodist world 
could rise was less than £11,500. Considering that the 
Salvation Army, which is but of yesterday, and 
which has hardly any rich people in its ranks, raised 
last year £30,000 as the result of one week’s self- 
denial, it is to be feared that John Wesley, if he 
were to come to earth again, would see in the present 
condition of the Methodist Societies a dismal confirma- 
tion of his foreboding that, although the form of religion 
would remain, the spirit would swiftly vanish away. The 
one prophylactic against this continual decay of true 
religion was giving—giving on a scale that made it an 
almost damnable sin to leave a fortune behind you. 
Modern Methodists have many and immense virtues ; but 
if John Wesley was right, they are exposing themselves 
to almost certain perdition by their neglect of the one 
remedy by which, in his phrase, they could extract the 
poison from riches. 

WESLEY’S LOVE AFFAIRS. 


There is a third feature of Wesley’s character which is 
of perennial interest to all men, irrespective of religious 
or irreligious opinion, and that is his relations to women. 
The love affairs of great men interest all men because 
love is the universal leveller, and the greatest of men in 
the affairs of this world, or indeed in those of the next, 
has no advantage over the least in his dealings with the 
other sex. There is no counter-jumper or artizan who is 
not on a level with the Napoleons and Wesleys when love- 
making is concerned. The discernment of true affection, 
the capacity to evoke it, the power of bestowing it—al! 
these things are showered indiscriminately upon rich and 
poor, small and great. The great principle of compensa- 
tion comes in here, and the poor and the unsuccessful 
who are fortunate in love feel an infinite sense of their 
own superiority in contemplating the mess which much 
greater men have made of their love affairs. If ever 
any great man afforded an abundant stock of this kind of 
consolation to the envious, it was John Wesley. His 
most unlucky experience, it must be admitted, goes some 
way to justify what all good Methodists regard as one 
of the most pernicious of the beliefs of Rome—the 
celibacy of the clergy. Thanks to that dogma, we are 
cut off in at least one half of Christendom from all the 
instruction and entertainment that can be afforded us by 
contemplating the spectacle of the saint in love. We 
must therefore make the most of Wesley, although it 
must be admitted that his experience is not exactly 


When Wesley, in 1753, thought himself near death, 
he composed an epitaph for his tombstone, to ‘‘ prevent 
vile panegyric,” which ran as follows :— 

‘“‘ Here lieth the body of John Wesley, a brand plucked from 
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the burning, who died of a consumption in the fifty-first 
year of his age, not leaving, after his debts are paid, ten 
pounds behind him, praying God be merciful to one an un- 
profitable servant.” 
OTHER ‘‘ SIDE SHOWS.” 

Wesley practised what he preached. He lived for 
some years on £28 per annum, and gave away all the rest 
of his income. He founded a charity school and a home 
for poor widows and orphans in connection with the 
foundry. At the orphan house, Newcastle, he established 
a Sunday-school and a Bible society, when these institu- 
tions were unknown to Christendom. 

As nearly every writer on Wesleyanism dwells 
chiefly upon the spiritual side of the work, it may 
be permitted to me to dwell principally upon the solid 
secular benefits by which the new religious order 
commended itself to the nation. Apart from the 
influence which it had on public and private morality, 
Methodism was invaluable as an educational agency. 

A PIONEER OF ~ 
THE CHEAP Pa eis 
PRESS— ‘ 


John Wesley eat of 
may be regard- . 
ed.as the pio- a Ds ey 
neer of a cheap : , jt: 
press. He ap- Ie el OE ke 


preciated the 
printing press, 
and by its aid 
made the Revi- 
val equivalent 
to the founda- 
tion of a new 


2 “wr. 
university. seal ah Jr Ye 
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to furnish poor Jw 'p : : 
people with we tee’ Fe ; a, * 
cheaper, shorter ¢ “7 Mm - armir yy. 
and plainer 
books than any 
he had seen, he 
wrote many 
small tracts, 
generally a 
penny apiece, 
and afterwards 
several larger. 
It is satisfactory 
to know that this pioneer of cheap literature, unlike 
most pioneers, made a substantial income for his 
enterprise. ‘‘Some of these,” he says, ‘‘had such a sale 
as I never thought of, and by this means I became rich.” 
Wesley’s idea was to condense all Christian litera- 
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” ture into manageable compass. His Christian Library, in 


fifty volumes, which he published at a net loss of £200, 
was a bold attempt to do for the choicest works of 
practical divinity what the Review or Reviews tries 
to dc for the magazines of the month. He wished, 
says his biographer, to place the whole range of such 
literature within reach both of his preachers and his 
people. In 1771 to 1774 he published an edition of his 
own writings in weekly numbers of seventy-two pages, 
and subsequently issued them in thirty-two small volumes. 
Considering that he travelled about 250,000 miles in 
order to preach his 40,000 sermons, this extraordinary 
output of literary matter is probably without parallel. 
—AND POPULAR MUSIC. 

It was not only in cheap literature that Wesley was 

apioneer. He played an equally useful part in creating 
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a popular psalmody and hymnology. He taught the 
English people to sing. The Revival was the real 
Democratic College of Music of the eighteenth century. 
‘‘Exhort every one in the congregation to sing, in every 
large Society let them learn to sing.” The hymnology 
was the first popular attempt of English Protestantism 
to blossom into song. The hymnbook, it has been well 
said, was the liturgy of the Revival. 


HIS SERVICES TO DEMOCRACY— 


The indirect effects of Wesley’s labours were even 
more important. No one can exactly estimate the 
immense results which followed his labours in de- 
veloping habits of association and of self-govern- 
ment. Methodism rendered modern Democracy 
possible. It accustomed its members to the give and 
take of public life. It taught them to subordinate their 
private interests to the general good. It banded men 
together for altruistic purposes, and taught them that 

their supreme 
object in life 


should be the * 


salvation of 
their brothers. 
The class meet- 
ing became a 
school of gov- 
ernment. The 
local chapel be- 
came a micro- 
cosm of the Em- 
pire. Of course 
this was true of 
all the Non- 
conformist 
Churches, but it 
was most true 
of the latest 
born and most 
vigorous of the 
: churches. 
_A A t brought men 

SAS G~w¢ y a out of their 
narrow, petty, 
% selfish individu- 
alism and asso- 
ciated them in 
the service of 
the whole com- 
munity. It found men es so many grains of sand. It 
compacted them together into concrete blocks. It re- 
created society. 

—TO ENGLISH NATIONAL LIFE— 

If this was so in the village and in the town, the same 
thing was also true in relation to the nation at large. 
The constant tendency of the English people to excessive 
-individualism and parochialism, counteracted in the 
Middle Ages by the unifying influence of the 
Church of Rome, has been counteracted in the last 
century by the centralised administration of the 
Wesleyans. The politicians and statesmen little appre- 
ciate the extent to which the solidarity and homogeneity 
of the English people have been strengthened by the 
labours of Wesley. For nearly forty years this 
man was little more than a highly vitalised human 
shuttle constantly flying backwards and forwards in 
the national loom, and weaving together into one organic 
whole the isolated and widely-scattered communities 
which made up the English people. And what Wesley was 
in a supreme degree, that all his preachers have been in 
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The Methodist bodies, with 
their itinerating ministers, are continually weaving closer 
and closer the many-coloured strands of our national life, 


—AND TO THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


If this is important within the compass of these small 
islands, how much more important must it be in the 
immensity of sparsely peopled continents, where the 
Methodist Churches have, for nearly three generations, 
been creating a nervous system for our nascent common- 
wealth? The travelling preacher, with his Bible in his 
saddlebag, has kept the outposts of civilisation in touch 
with each other, and has linked them on to the body of 
the more highly advanced community. From the 
standpoint of those who, like ourselves, regard the 
unity of the English-speaking folk as one of the 
supreme ends of modern politics, it is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of John Wesley and his work. 
To the most energetic Christian denomination in the 
United States he 
created anew tie be- 
tween the Empire 
and the Republic. 
Millions upon mil- 
lions of Americans 
regard Epworth, 
and Fetter Lane 
Foundry, and the -" 
City Road, as the 
Mecca and the Me- 
dina of their faith. 
Carlyle said that 
Shakespeare by his 
genius had unified 
the English-speak- 
ing world. We are 


all united, he said, Sh: t*— 
in allegiance to pharm 7p ‘ 
King Shakespeare. 

That which Shake- ~ 
speare could not 
do, in that millions 
never read his 
works or see his 
plays, John Wesley 
has done much to 
effect. Among the 
influences which 
create a sense of 
unity amo our 
English folk, that of 
John Wesley stands very nearly in the first rank. 
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THE HAIR-SHIRT WIFE. 


John Wesley seems to have been from his early years 
attracted by women. His biographers record with 
methodical precision and chronological order the story of 
his loves. It is strange that after being in love with so 
many he should have selected the worst of the lot to be 
his wife. It is characteristic, however, of the perversity 
of man, or perhaps we should say of the wisdom of a 
Higher Power, that the woman whom he married was of 
all others the least fitted to render him that help which 
men seek for in their wives, Still itis well to remember 
that a hair-shirt is sometimes more useful than the 
softest and finest of linen, and it by no means fol- 
lows that because men like their partners in life to be 
helpful in a nice, comfortable, consolatory fashion, that 
therefore they are not really helpful to us when they 
deprive us alike of comfort or of consolation. A certain 
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amount of misery seems to be essential to the evolution 
of character ; it is the bitters of life which are the tonics 
of the soul, and sometimes the Higher Powers seem to 
see that the dose cannot be administered so effectively as 
through wife or husband. It is impossible to get at some 
men or some women save through their domestic afflic- 
tions, and the hair-shirt wife is no doubt often a more 
valuable helpmeet than one who devotes herself with love 
and loyalty to smooth her husband’s path. Wesley, who 
was afflicted with a peculiarly aggravating variety of the . 
hair-shirt wife, ‘‘repeatedly told a friend of his that he 
believed God overruled this prolonged sorrow for his 
good ; and that if Mrs. Wesley had been a better wife, and 
had continued toact in that way in which she knew well how 
to act, he might have been unfaithful to his great work, 
and might have sought too much to please her according 
to her desires.” This, no doubt, is sound philosophy. 
As one of the hymns of the Revival says, ‘‘ The bitter is 
sweet, and the medicine 1s food ;” and it is possible 


enough that a ter- 
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magant Xantippe 
may be more useful 
to a saint who has 
married her than 
the most devoted 
of spouses. A simi- 
lar line of reason- 
ing once led Lord 
Beaconsfield to put 
in a plea for his 
countrymen, on the 
ground that if there 
had been no Judas 
and no Calvary, 
there could have 
been no Redemp- 
tion. But although 
it must needs be 
that offences come, 
it is woe to those 
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by whom they 
come. Paul, no 
doubt, found his 


thorn in the flesh 
troublesome as a 
messenger of Satan 
sent to buffet him. 
Yet it was sent, and 
it no doubt did him 
good. So, in like 
\ manner, wives like 
Mrs. Wesley are useful, but their utility does not make 
them any the less like the Apostle’s thorn in the flesh. 


HOW MRS. WESLEY ‘‘ SOLD THE PASS.” 


Mrs. Wesley had a great chance, one of the greatest 
chances which before her time had ever been given to her 
sex, viz. that of showing that a wife was capable of being 
the helpmeet of a saint, and that the Roman Church 
blundered grievously when it doomed its priests and pre- 
lates to a homeless celibacy. That there are women 
capable of responding to such an opportunity Mrs, Booth 
has shown in our time. But in the eighteenth century 
the woman to whom the great chance came betrayed her 
trust, and did everything to justify the bitter sarcasms 
and contemptuous estimate of the enemies of woman 
and of marriage. No doubt it was not an easy thing to 
be the wife of such a tireless enthusiast as John Wesley, 
especially when he was a second hushand, and when 
the marriage was barren of children. But no apology 
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can excuseand no stretch of charity can condone the conduct 
of Mrs. Wesley. She was emphatically unworthy of the 
supreme position to which she was called. Instead of 
being a ministering angel and am inspiring genius, 
sharing all her husband’s aspirations, and seconding all 
his efforts, she gave herself up to the meanest jealousies 
and devoted herself to traducing the character and 
embittering the life of her husband. While he was 
spending every energy in unceasing effort to save 
the world, she was ranning round with scandalous 
imputations against her husband, rummaging through 
his letters, and occasionally relieving her feelings 
by acts of personal violence. ‘John Hampson,” writes 
Mr. Telford, ‘‘one of Wesley’s preachers, told his 
son that he once went into a room in the north of 
Ireland, where he found Mrs. Wesley foaming with 
rage. Her husband was on the @loor. She had been 
dragging him about by his hair, and still held in her 
hand some of the locks that shehad pulled out of his head. 
Hampson found it hard to constrain himself when he 
saw this pitiable sight. More than once she laid violent 
hands upon him and tore those venerable locks which 
had suffered sufficiently from the ravages of Time.’ 
What a spectacle! As I write the words I hear the 
mocking laugh of the celibates of Rome. It reminds me 
of what a venerable archbishop said once on my first 
visit to the Vatican. I had been arguing as usual in 
favour of the recognition of woman as a human being, 
entitled to the full franchises and privileges of citizen- 
ship, when my venerable friend interrupted me. ‘‘I see, ’ 
he said, ‘‘ where your mistake lies. You think women 
are good. You don't know women. We do. And we 
know that women are not good, but bad.” I[t must be 
admitted that the wife of the first English married saint 
did her level best to justify the sweeping censure of that 
venerable ecclesiastic. 
A HEN-PECKED SAINT. 

Of all the writings of John Wesley which have been 
preserved by the biographers, perhaps the most touching, 
because the most human, is that letter of his dated 
Coleford, October, 23, 1759, in which, after some ten 
years’ doleful experience of the she-fiend whom he 
had wedded, the methodical man ventured to set forth 
with the characteristic precision of a Puritan-sermon, the 
various counts of his indictment against her, and to 
define the various particulars under which it was neces- 
sary for her conduct to change if their married life was 
not to be a hideous horror of desolate misery. It is 
too long to quote here, with its ten statements of 
grievance and ten points on which he advised her, “‘ in the 
fear of God, and in tender love to her soul.” But what a 
picture it gives of the bitter poisonous petty jealousy of the 
ignoble woman, fretting and darkening the life of one of 
the greatest and holiest of men. ‘‘I dislike,” writes 
the henpecked Saint, ‘‘(2) not having the command of 
my own house, not being at liberty to invite even my 
nearest relations so much as to drink a dish of tea 
without disobeying you. . . I dislike (7) your talking 
against me behind my back, and that every day, and 
aimost every hour of the day, making my faults (real or 
supposed)the standing topic of your conversation.” Alas, 
alas, what clouds of miasmatic mist sometimes obscure 
the sun in mid-heaven from the eyes of mortals when 
once they give way to jealousy ! . ; 

From the point of view of the great work in which he 
was engaged Mrs. John Wesley’s personal inconveniences 
and spasmodic jealousies, which seemed to her the most 
importané things in the whole universe, were, in reality, , 
almost as insignificant as her neighbour’s toothache, or 
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the agonies of a sufferer from delirium tremens. They 
were bad to bear, no doubt, but, after all, what did 
it matter to the world, save only as she ministered to 
her husband’s usefulness, as ‘‘a quiet, insignificant person 
known and loved by God and me,” as he told her once, 
**Of what importance,” he once asked her, ‘‘is your 
character to mankind? If you was to be buried now, or 
if you had never lived, what loss would it be to the cause 
of God?” No loss, but gain, so far as Wesley could see, 
no doubt, and even now I can hardly resist a passing 
regret that such a creature had such an opportunity and 
used it to brand deep in the mind of man an impression 
of the utter unworthiness and incapacity of woman to fill 
a position of such immense responsibility. 


FROM MRS WESLEY’S POINT OF VIEW. 


No doubt Mrs. Wesley had much reason to complain 
of. Wesley could say with perfect truth, ‘‘I love you 
still, and am as clear from all other women as the day | 
was born ;” but a jealousy such as raged in the breast of 
his wife scorns such fidelity as hardly worth prizing, of 
course until that also goes, and then its loss becomes the 
crowning grievance. In Wesley’s case it was never lost. 
He remained, his whole life through, free from any 
reproach save thuse so liberally showered upon him by 
his wife. But in his position he was, of necessity, brought 
into relations of the closest intimacy with many women. 
Women whom, by his teachings, he had snatched 
from the depths of remorseful despair, or rescued from the 
blighting boredom of vacuity and idleness, adored him. He 
was to innumerable women all over the land as a prophet 
of the Lord, who combined with his Divine mission a 
peculiarly charming manner, and whose ° heart was 
brimming over with sympathy with all who aspired after a 
more ideal existence. His kindness of heart, the chesr- 
fulness of his conversation, his continually increasing 
renown, and a certain marvellous personal magnetism, 
made him the object of sincere affection, which was all 
the more freely expressed because the character of its 
object delivered it from the faintest taint of suspicion. 
If anything was wanted to secure Wesley the love of 
many women it was the open secret of his conjuga! 
troubles, and as in those circumstances sympathy for 
the suffering husband is apt to take the form of a hearty 
detestation of the offending wife, it is easy to understand 
that Wesley's wife had plenty of material on which to 
feed her jealousy. 


A MAN ABOVE SUSPICION, 


Abbey and Overton, in their ‘‘ History of the English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century,” speaking of this side 
of his character, says :— 


A guileless trustfulness of his fellow-men, who often 
proved very unworthy of his confidence; and akin to this, a 
credulity, a readiness to believe the marvellous, tinged his 
whole character. “ My brother,” said Charles Wesley, “ was, 
I think, born ‘for the benefit of knaves.’” It is in the light 
of this quality that we must interpret many important events 
of his life. His relations with the other sex were notoriously 
unfortunate; not a breath of scandal was ever uttered 
against him; and the mere fact that it was not is a con- 
vincing proof, if any were needed, of the spotless purity of 
his life; for it is difficult to conceive conduct more in- 
judicious than his was. The story of his relationship with 
Sophia Causton (Hopkey), Grace Murray, Sarah Ryan, and 
last, but not least, the widow of Vazeille, his termagant wife, 
need not here be repeated. In the case of any other man 
scandal would often have been busy; but Wesley was above 
suspicion. His conduct was put down to the right cause. 
viz., a perfect guilelessness and simplicity of nature. 
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GRACE MURRAY. 

vi all these women above enumerated the only figure 
which interests our sympathies is that of Grace Murray. 
Grace Murray seems to have been to John Wesley what 
Annie Besant was to Charles Bradlaugh—with this 
difference, that an unfortunate marriage in the latter 
case put out of the question the relations which were 
contemplated by Wesley. To Grace Murray John Wesley 
appears to have been warmly and sincerely attached. 
She was a young 
widow of thirty 
two when she had 
nursed him through 
an illness that over- 
took him at New- 
castle. She was a 
fervent Methodist, 
zealous in all good 
works, ‘‘ She was 
housekeeper at the 
Orphan House, she 
had a hundred 
members in her 
classes, met a 
‘band’ each day 
of the week, and 
visited the neigh- 
bouring villages to 
read and pray with 
the people.” She 
was the nurse of 
the preachers, and 
after she had ac- 
cepted Wesley’s 
offer of marriage 
she travelled with 
him about the 
country, much as 
Mrs. Besant accom- 
panied Mr. Brad- 
laugh on those lec- 
turing tours which 
led jealousy and 
calumny to follow 
them with detec 
tives, only to dis- 
cover that there 
was nothing which 
had even a colour- 
able semblance of 
wrong-doing. Mr. 
Telford, who tells 
the story of Wes- 
ley’s love affairs S 
with commendable 
frankness, says, 
that immediately 
after their engage- 
ment, Wesley took 
her with him 
through Yorkshire and Derbyshire, where she was un- 
speakably useful both to him and to the Societies. 
In the following year she went with Wesley over 
to Ireland. ‘‘For three months she was his con- 
stant companion. She examined all the women in 
the smaller Societies, settled the female bands, 
visited the sick, and prayed with the penitent. 
She anticipated all Wesley’s wants, acted as his monitor 
when she thought she saw anything amiss in his 
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CHARLES WESLEY, co-worker with his brother John. Born at Epworth, 1707; died in 
London, 1788, and buried in Marylebone Churchyard. 
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behaviour, etc. etc.” All this time the good lady was 
distracted by the claims of another lover, one John 


Bennet, a preacher of Wesley’s whom she. sub- 
sequently married, although she had declared to 
Wesley, ‘I love you a thousand times better than 


ever I loved John Bennet in my life, but I am 
afraid if I don’t marry him he’ll run mad.” 
CHARLES WESLEY'S MISCHIEVOUS MEDDLING. 

Still she would have married Wesley and risked 
Bennet’s madness 
but for the inter- 
ference of that 
meddling marplot 
of a Charles Wes- 
ley, who having 
himself married a 
Welsh squire’s 
daughter, could not 
bear to think of his 
brother as married 
to one who had 
been a _ servant. 
Charles told John 
that if he married 
sO mean a woman 
their preachers 
would leave them, 
and their Societies 
would be scattered. 
John refused to be 
dismayed, where- 
upon, Charles tak- 
ing horse to New- 
castle, met Grace 
Murray, and de- 
clared, ‘‘Grace 
Murray, you have 
broken my heart.” 
Thereupon explana- 
tions followed, and 
Grace Murray, 
thinking that if she 
married Wesley 
Bennet would go 
mad, the Wesley 
family would he 
broken up, and in 
Charles’s opinion 
the Methodist So- 
ciety ruined, mar- 
ried Bennet within 


a week. Charles 
Wesley had carried 
his point. John 


was furious, not 
without reason. He 
seems to have been 
really devoted to 
Grace Murray. For 
ten years it seemed 


as if God had been preparing a fellow-labourer for 
snatched from 


him, and now she was_ suddenly 

his side. ‘‘I fasted and prayed and strove all 
I could,” he says, simply, ‘‘but the sons of 
Zeruiah were too hard for me. The whole world 


fought against me, but, above all, my own familiar 
friend.” That ‘‘fatal irrevocable stroke” dealt him by 
the hand of Charles led him to declare, in the first flush 
of his wrath, ‘‘I renounce all intercourse with you, but 
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what I would have with a heathen man and a publican.” 
The brothers, however, were reconciled, and Wesley, de- 
oe of the woman who might have been an earlier 

rs. Booth, went forward to meet his doom in the shape 
of the widow Vazeille. For twenty years he endured 
her intolerable temper, until at last one fine day she 
deserted him. His entry in his journal, ‘‘ Non eam 
reliqui, non dimisi, non revocabo” (** I have not left her, 
I have not sent her away, I will not call her back”), has 
the sententious cheerfulness of an epitaph. and denotes 
the satisfaction with which he must have hailed his de- 
liverance from his domestic hell. 

Of Wesley as an organiser and as a religious teacher, 
so many volumes have been written that I need say little 
here. It came, however, upon me with the flash of a 
sudden surprise to discover last month that in founding 
my Association of Helpers I was unconsciously plagiaris- 
ing John Wesley. His preachers were at the first not 
known as preachers, but as Helpers, and his superinten- 
dents were called Assistants. I have, however, never 
ventured to suggest for my Helpers any such austere 
standard as Wesley laid down in the following Rules for 
a Helper :— 

RULES OF A HELPER. 


1. Never be unemployed a moment; never be triflingly 
employed. Never while away time; neither spend any more 
time at any place than is strictly necessary. 

2. Be serious. Let your motto be Holiness to the Lord. 
Avoid all lightness, jesting, and foolish talking. 

3. Converse sparingly and cautiously with women, par- 
ticularly with young women in private. 

4. Take no step towards marriage without first acquainting 
us with your design. 

5. Believe evil of no one unless you see it done. Take 
heed how you credit it. Put the best construction on every- 
thing ; you know the judge is always supposed to be on the 
prisoner’s side. 

6. Speak evil of no one; else your word especially would 
eat as dotha canker. Keep your thoughts within your own 
breast till you come to the person concerned. 

7. Tell every one what you think wrong in him, and that 
plainly, and as soon as may be, else it will fester in your 
heart. Make all haste to cast the fire out of your bosom. 

8. Do not affect the gentleman. You have no more to do 
with this character than with that of a dancing-master. A 
preacher of the Gospel is the servant of all. 

9. Be ashamed of nothing but sin; not of fetching wood 
(if time permit) or of drawing water; not of cleaning your 
own shoes or your neighbour’s. 

10. Be punctual. Doeverything exactly at the time; and, 
in general, do not mend our rules, but keep them—not for 
wrath, but for conscience’ sake. ? 

11. You have nothing to do but to save souls. Therefore 
spend and be spent in this work. And go always, not only to 
those who want you, but to those who want you not. 

12. Act in all things, not according to your own will, but 
asasonin the Gospel. As such, it is your part to employ 
your time in the manner which we direct ; partly in preaching 
and visiting the flock from house to house; partly in reading, 
meditation, and prayer. Above all, if you labour with us in 
the Lord’s vineyard, it is needfal that you should do that 
part of the work which we advise, at those times and places 
which we judge most for His glory. 

WESLEY AS POPE. 

Wesley was almost as autocratic as General Booth. 
The General, indeed, always asserts that he is the true 
descendant of Wesley. He does in the nineteenth cen- 
tury what Wesley would have done had he lived in 
our day. Certainly Wesley’s note about the Confer- 
ence was as imperious as General Booth could have 
wished it. ‘‘Observe,” he said, ‘‘I myself sent for 
these of my own free choice, and I sent for them to advise. 


OF REVIEWS. 


not govern me, neither did I at any of these times 
divest myself of any part of that power which the provi- 
dence of God had cast upon me without any design or 
choice of mine.” He laid down rigorous rules for his 
ministers. ‘‘ They were on no account to touch snuff, nor 
to take spirituous liquors on any pretence. He expected 
them to eat nothing but toast and water in the morning, 
and to live on vegetables on Friday. How particular he 
could be on occasion, and to what minute details he could 
condescend, may be gathered from the following letter to 
one of his Irish preachers :— 

Be steadily serious. There is no country where this is 
more necessary than Ireland, as you are generally encom- 
passed with those who, with a little encouragement, would 
laugh or trifle from morning till night. In every town, visit 
all you can, from house to house; but on this, and every 
other occasion, avoid all familiarity with women: this is 
deadly poison both to them and to you.... Whatever 
clothes you have, let them be whole—no rents, no tatters, no 
rags; these are a scandal to either man or woman, being 
another fruit of vile laziness. Mend your clothes, or I shall 
never expect to see you mend your lives. Let none ever see 
a ragged Methodist. Clean yourselves of lice ; take pains in 
this. Do not cut off your hair ; but clean it, and keep it clean. 
Cure yourself and your family of the itch; a spoonful of 
brimstone will cure you. To let this run from year to year 
proves both sloth and uncleanness. Away with it at once! 
Let not the north be any longer a proverb of reproach to all 
the nation. Use no snuff, unless prescribed by a physician ; 
I suppose no other nation in Europe is in such vile bondage 
to this silly, nasty, dirty custom as the Irish are. Touch no 
dram, it is liquid fire, it is a sure, though slow, poison ; it saps 
the very springs of life. In Ireland, above all countries in 
the world, I would sacredly abstain from this, because the 
evil is so general, and to this, and snuff, and smoky cabins, | 
impute the blindness which is so exceeding common through- 
out the nation. 

WESLEY’S GOSPEL. 


A survey of some features of Wesley’s character which 
ignored the central principle which governed his whole 
career, would be as intelligible as a treatise on gunpowder 
which made no mention of saltpetre. The saltpetre in 
Wesley’s case was a passionate realising belief in an imme- 
diate salvation from sin and from the penalties of sin, 
by virtue of the death of Christ. The Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world 
was the cc™ner-stone of all his preaching. ‘‘ Christ, 
and Him crucified,” was the talisman by which he 
wrought such marvels. Without that offer of a present 
salvation, reinforced by the threat of an imminent 
damnation, Wesley would have been powerless to move 
others, for he would have lost the power that moved 
himself. If he went to America, it was, he tells us, tc 
save his soul, and the same motive constantly impelled 
him to action. It reminds one of Saul, the son of Kish, 
who set out to find his father’s asses, and found instead 
the prophet who anointed him as King of Israel. 
Wesley’s soul, important though its salvation may have 
been to him, was in its ultimate destiny but as dust in the 
balance compared with the multitudinous lives of suc- 
cessive generations which have been regenerated by his 
teaching and inspired by his example. 


THE METHODIST ON POLITICS. 

Wesley, although somewhat narrow in some things, was 
infinitely wider in the range of his ideas than many of 
those who call themselves by his name. He believed 
much more in ‘‘the Citizen Christ” than do those who: 
abstain from politics because, forsooth, they are too spirit- 
ually minded. He urged, not abstention, but partici- 
pation in elections. The Wesleyan electors were advised 
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ST. JOHN OF ENGLAND. 


to vote without fee or reward for the person they judged 
most worthy, to speak no evil of the person voted against, 
and to take care that their spirits were not sharpened 
against those who voted on the other side. Wesley 
himself rode over to Oxford on one occasion in the midst 
of a bitter frost, and his journals during the time when 
the Pretender was in full march southward show how 
keen an interest he took in English affairs. He published 
a pamphlet deprecating the secession of the American 
coJonies, and his last letter was a vehement word of 
encouragement to Wilberforce in his onslaught on 
slavery. When any one joined the Methodist Society 
he was instructed that he was expected to evidence his 
desire of salvation by ‘‘doing good, by being in every 
kind merciful after their power as they had opportunity, 
doing good of every possible sort, and as far as possible 
to all men, to their bodies, of the ability that God giveth, 
by giving food to the hungry, by clothing the naked, by 
visiting or helping them that are sick or in prison,” etc. 

It is in reading these and similar instructions that we 
appreciate Mr. Green’s rendering of the verdict of 
history. ‘‘The Methodists themselves were the last 
result of the Methodist revival. The noblest result was 
the steady attempt, which has never ceased from that 
day to this, to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the 
physical suffering, the social degradation of the profligate 
and the poor.” 


WESLEY’S PARISH. 


It would be easy to fill a whole Review with sketches 
of Wesley as amanas wellasaforce. The little figure is as 
familiaras that of his ponderous contemporary Dr. Johnson. 
We see him ambling along the country roads, his horse’s 
reins lying loose on its neck, while the rider pores over 
the open volume that lies upon the pommel of his saddle. 
Ten hours a day on horseback in the open air: that was 
John Wesley’s reading time ; that was the period during 
which he read Homer and Virgil, studied controversial 
divinity, and matured his plans for the regeneration 
of the world. For Wesley used no idle phrase when 
he declared that the world was his parish. He had 
grasped the idea of a true catholicity which would em- 
brace the whole world. He wrote once, ‘‘ The Methodists 
do not impose, in order to admission into their Society, 
any opinions whatever. Let them abuse our mode of 
worship, it is no bar to their admission. The Presby- 
terian may be a Presbyterian still, the Independent 
or Anabaptist use his own mode of worship, so may the 
Quaker, and none will contend with him about it. They 
think and let think. One condition, and one only, is re- 
quired, a real desire to save their souls. Where, then, 
is there such another Society? In Europe? in the 
habitable world?” If Methodism could return to 
that primitive catholicity, it might still become the 
Church of the New Era. But, alas, Methodism itself is 
split up into sects, the difference between which, when 
examined by the microscope, is discovered to be as 
momentous as that between tweedledum and tweedledee, 
and as for ‘‘ Think and let think”—that is not exactly 
the favourite motto of many Methodists to-day. 


IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


John Wesley was a pithy writer. He knew 
his mind and said his say, and some of his letters 
are admirable examples of plain-speaking. He 
was fond of children, sometimes filling his coach 
with them, and allowing them to ride for half an 
hour before he entered it. He was most methodical and 
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punctual in all things. He was a prodigious reader, a 
voluminous writer, and a moderate poet. Of his verses, 
many are familiar in hymn books, but I prefer to quote 
from the lengthy poem in which John Wesley sang the 
dirge of his love for poor Grace Murray. Two stanzas 
of the thirty-one will suffice :— 


Oft as through giddy youth I roved, 
And danced along the flowery way, 
By chance or thoughtless passion moved, 
An easy, unresisting prey, 
I fell, while love’s envenomed dart 
Thrilled through my nerves and tore my heart. 


Borne on the wings of sacred hope, 
Long had I soared, and spurned the ground, 
When panting for the mountain top, 
My soul a kindred spirit found, 
By Heaven entrusted to my care, 
The daughter of my faith and prayer. 


CONCLUSION. 


He was a good human, saint though he was, and his 
love affairs are to the world at large more interesting than 
a great deal of his controversial divinity, That has 
become more or less archaic, and much that he wrote is 
already as devoid of all practical application to the 
thought and problems of our time as papyri buried with 
the mummies of the priests and priestesses of Anubis 
belonging to the 2lst Dynasty, which have just been 
unearthed in Egypt. But his passion for the welfare of 
men, his aspirations after a closer union with the Invisible 
and the Ideal, and his determination to spend and be spent 
in bringing the love of God home to the hearts of men— 
these great qualities of our English Saint will never become 
obsolete. They belong to the region of the Eternities, 
and on their influence on the things of Time progress 
and salvation depend. The eighteenth century lost us the 
United States and gained us India ; but neither of these 
great incidents in our Imperial annals can compare, for 
its abiding influence on the world to-day, with the reli- 
gious revolution that resulted from the preaching and 
teaching of John Wesley. 


A BRIGHTON MATTEIST HOME. 


Tue lady at Brighton whose letter we published last 
month, writes me that she has taken a house near the 
sea wall, and furnished it comfortably, and that it is now 
ready for any one who wishes to come to Brighton to try 
the Mattei remedies for cancer. There is a physician 
in the neighbourhood who is greatly interested in those 
remedies, and often prescribes them. Any one wishing 
to communicate with her can address direct—Mattei, 
Treachers’ Library, Brighton. When cancer is so far 
advanced that the sufferer is bedridden, cure can hardly 
be expected, although Matteists maintain that alleviation 
of pain is certain. It is in the early stages, before any 
operation has taken place, that the disease can be coped 
with. If sufferers could only be got into the habit of 
using the remedies systematically, instead of taking them 
for a little time and then discontinuing their use, they 
would not often have to complain that they have obtained 
no relief. 





TEMPERANCE people in this country will be glad to 
read Dr. Cook’s Monday Lecture onScieniific Temperance 
Instruction in Public Schools in the January number of 
Our Day. ’ 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
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WITH EMIN IN EQUATORIA. BY MAJOR CASATI. 





true narrative of Gordon’s pathetic death, taken down 

from the lips of the Mahdists themselves. A large part T 

of the ten years was spent in Emin Pasha’s company, c 

enjoying his full confidence and giving him great 

assistance with the flora and the fauna, as Emin’s own 

letters testify. Of course another view is added to the 

Stanley-Emin controversy, which is both novel and L 

interesting, for Captain Marfredo Camperio states in his Det 

preface that the book contains ‘‘the truth, and nothing but o 

the truth.” Casati maintains that had not Emin been 

at the lakes to rescue Stanley and the Relief Expedition, 4 
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neither Stanley nor the Expedition would have lived ta 




















reach the coast, so weak and enfeebled was their con- 
dition. The general ‘‘ get-up” of the book could not be 
improved—both binding, paper, and print are excellent. 
There are upwards of one hundred and fifty illustrations 
and maps, printed in colours, tints, and black and white, all T 
of them excellent, and the majority of which are taken from 
photographs and from Casati’s own sketches, by Mr. H. Det 
Boden. They are extremely interesting both from ascien- C 
tific and from a general point of view, giving the book an T 
artistic finish, which is generally wanting in works of ¥ 
this class. The excellent translation,’ from the original 
Italian manuscript, has been done by the Hon. Mrs. J. 7 
Randolph Clay (who has copyrighted the book in 7) 
America) and Mr. J. Walter Savage Landor. . 
R 
Dev 
Jc 
MAJOR CASATT, W 
BY the time the Review is published the long- be 
expected work of Major Casati* will be out, 01 
the delay in its publication having been caused— n 
: first, by the theft of a great part of the MS. 
by King Chua, during Casati’s imprisonment at Ti 
Unyoro, and, secondly, by his staying behind at Zan- * 
zibar and Cairo, nursing his sick friend Emin through P 
his long illness. An adequate review of such a work 
would take up a dozen pages. All that one can do is 3 
to give a brief réswme of some of its leading contents, 
and to note down a few impressions. ‘Ten Years * 
in Equatoria” is more important than ‘In Darkest 
Africa,” for that was the narrative of an episode, this Kri 
is the history of a decade. Mr. H. M. Stanley, too, ‘i 
is an explorer—whose constant movement hardly allowed 7! 
him to get any really accurate knowledge as to the African 
tribal life—and not ascientist, while the Major is both. F 
The narrative commences in 1872, when Gessi Pasha, 
one of Gordon’s ablest lieutenants, was engaged in 2 
quelling a Soudanese rebellion under Solyman. He | 
wrote home for assistance, asking for ‘‘a young man, | 
rsd an officer in the army,” and Casati, resigning a 
is commission in the Italian army, offered himself and F N 
was accepted. From that day to the later end of 1889, Gi 
when the return journey from the Albert Nyanza was z 
undertaken, Casati remained in Equatoria, often in peril P 
of his life, without an escort and without means. His 
description of the rise of Mahdism and of the fall of Sch 
Khartoum is intensely interesting, giving, as it does, the T 
***Ten Years ia Equatoria and the Return with Emin Pasha.” By 7) 
Major Gaetano Casati. (F. Warne and Co.) Two Volumes. §8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 376, 346. Price 42s. EMIN, THE LEARNED PASHA, D 
uM 
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Aus Allen Weltthelien. Leipzig. February. 
U0 Pf. 
To the Far East, II. (Illus.) Clara Nascentes- 
Ziese. 


Contributions to the Anthropography of the 
Balkan Peninsula, II. O. Handler, 

Heligoland, III. J. W. Friedrich. 

How Time is Reckoned in the Philippine Is- 
lands. J. von Benko, 

Leprosy at the Cape, Dr. K. Miiller. 


Deutscher Hausschatz. Regensburg. He‘t6. 
1) ‘ 


Old and Modern Harems in Constantir.ople. 
Ada von Hirsch. 

Annette von Droste, poetess. F. Happe 

Adolf, Grand Duke of Luxemburg. 
Portrait. 

Antonie Jungst, poetess. With Portrait. Dr. 
F. A. Muth. 

The Law of Heredity. Dr. L. Schmitz. 

Dr. Briiel and Count Conrad von Preysing, 
Catholic Members of the Centre. With 
Portraits. 

The Maronites of Mount Lebanon. (Illus.) 
J. Winkler. 

Deutsche Revue. Breslau and Berlin, 
ruary. 2 Marks, 

Count Albrecht von Roon, XXI. 

The Lost Bracelet. Sulaiman Hamy Bey. 

Robert Koch. Robert Biewend. 

The Battle against the Enemies of Man- 
kind, II. A. Gottstein. 

The French Revolution and its Significance 
for the Modern State. V. 

The Worship of Sacred Trees among the 
Ancients. Karl Bétticher. 

The Latest Political Revolution in America. 
John Bigelow. 

Reply to M. Carriere. Ludwig Buchner. 

* Judith Trachtenberg.” 


Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. February. 
2 Marks. 


John Henry Newman. Concluded. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Student Years. P. 
Schwenke, 

The Trade of North Africa. Concluded. Dr. 
G. Nachtigal. 

On Variations of Climate. E. Richter. 

Political Survey :—Austro-Hungary, German 
Colonial Policy, French Senatorial Elec- 
tions, ete. 

Titus Ullrich and His Poetry. 

Die Gesellschaft. Leipzig. February. 1 Mark. 
Darwinism and Socialism. Grant Allen. 
Poems by Otto von Leitgeb, Otto Ernst, 

Arthur Schnitzler, and others. 

Spiritism and Anti-Spiritism. Karl Du Prel. 

Professor Crookes’s Psychical Researches. L. 
Deinhard. 

A Brazilian Lenau. W. Fiedler. 

Emile Zola as a Dramatist. 
wetter. 

Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich. Vienna. 

February lst. 

Austria and Italy. 

The Austrian Aristocracy from the Bismarck 
Point of View. Dr. G. J. Guttmann. 

The Pessimism of Modern Society. F. Willfort. 

The Austro-German Goods Tariff. Dr. Maurus. 

February 15th. 

The Austrian Election Chaos. 

Herr von Dunajewski and Dr. Steinbach, 
Austrian Finance Ministers. Dr. G. J. 
Guttmann. 

Free Trade and Competition. Dr. A, Lekisch. 

Preussische Jahrbucher. Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. 
Napoleon I. and the Jews. Ernst Barre. 
Goethe's ‘‘ Elpenor.” Gustav Kettner. 

The Distress among the Weavers of Silesia. 

Jesuitism and Catholicism. 

Political Correspondence — Austria, Russia, 
Italy, France, England. 

Schorer’s Familienblatt. 

Berlin. Heft 6. f 

The Grillparzer Centenary. With Portrait. 
A. Kohut. 

, Sno ggaeaae and the Teaching of German. 

. FF 


‘isch. 
Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, With Portrait. 


e. 
Max Grube, Theatre Director With Portrait. 


"With 


Feb- 


I. E. Brause- 


(Salon-Ausgabe). 
75 Pf 
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Deutscher Hausschatz.—Friulein Antonie Jungst is a Catholic, born 
1843, and is best known as the writer of the epic poems “‘The Death of 
Baldur ” and ‘‘Conradin.” Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff was another 
poetess, and new biographies of her have been written by Herr Hiiffer and 
W. Kreiten. 

Deutsche Revue.—The tablets discovered at Tel-el-Amarna have induced 
Sulaiman Hamy Bey, « resident in the East, with a close acquaintance with 
the contents of the important find, to pen the novelette ‘‘The Lost Bracelet.” 
—Herr Biewend deals with the boyhood of Dr. Koch, and his article is of 
value in so far that next to nothing of the early days of the discoverer of the 
bacillus seems to have as yet come to the knowledge of the public ; indeed, 
all interest seems to have been concentrated in the illustrious bacillus itself. 
—After a most interesting article on ‘‘ Tree-worship among the Ancients,” 
by Karl Botticher, John Bigelow, a former United States representative at 
Berlin, writes on the latest Revolution in America, and endeavours to answer 
the following questions : How is it that the American people have so sud- 
denly and so completely deprived of power the party to whom they recently 
confided the fate of the Republic ? and what are the consequences of 
such a change ?—‘‘ Judith Trachtenberg” is a review of Emile Franzos’s 
story. 

Deutsehe Rundschau.—The second part of the ‘‘In Memoriam ” article 
on Cardinal Newman sets forth the gospel according to Newman—after he 
had entered the Church of Rome, of course—while a third chapter gives us 
some more personal notes. The writer has evidently read up a good many 
of the articles which appeared in the English periodicals immediately after 
the Cardinal’s death, but his paper, nevertheless, forms an interesting-con- 
tribution to Newman literature. 

Die Gesellschaft.—This magazine reprints, from Die Neve Zeit, a German 
version of the address on Darwinism and Socialism which Mr. Grant Allen 
delivered to the Fabian Society on October 17 last.—There is also an inte- 
resting critical and biographical notice of A. Gongalves Dias, a lyric and 
dramatic poet who wrote in Portuguese, and who is here described as a Bra- 
zilian Lenau. The most interesting paper, however, is contributed by Ernst 
Brausewetter. Of Zola the novelist so much has already been written that 
it would scarcely be possible to say anything new, while Zola as a dramatist 
is almost unknown. He has, however, written four pieces for the stage :— 
‘‘Thérése Raquin,” produced July 11, 1873, at the Thédtre de la 
Renaissance ; ‘‘ Les Héritiers Rabourdin” (comedy), produced November 
3, 1874, at the Théatre Cluny ; ‘‘Le Bouton de Rose” (comedy), produced 
May 6, 1878, at the Théatre du Palais ; and ‘‘ Renée,” written in 1880, but 
only produced on April 16, 1887, at the Thédtre de Vaudeville. Zola, 
according to his German critic, is an author whose creations are always 
worthy of consideration. No one doubts his ability ; yet, with the exception 
of ‘‘ Renée ” perhaps, his dramatic productions proved a complete fiasco. 
Among the books noticed this month are ‘‘ The Bondman,” by Hall Caine ; 
“The World’s Desire,” by Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang; and “A 
Cigarette-Maker’s Romance,” by F. Marion Crawford. 

Kritiseche Revue.—Italy, says the writer of the first article, will find for 
a long time to come that her power will develop best as she develops her own 
people ; whereas every side glance at Austrian territory only tends to weaken 
Austria’s sympathies toward her. Dr. Maurus sets out the Austro-German 
Goods Tariff difficulty very patiently and clearly, and the same subject is 
discussed in the Revue of February 15. 

Preussische Jahrbucher.—In the last few months a great deal has been 
written about the movement against the Jewish population of Russia. For 
centuries Alsace, for some reason or other, must have had some special 
attraction fer the Jews; at any rate, they have always been remarkably 
numerous there, and this notwithstanding the cruellest persecution. Ernst 
Barre seizes the present agitation in Russia as a favourable occasion for 
recalling the mild legislation, followed afterwards by measures more or less of 
a repressive character, directed against the Jews by Napoleon I. in the Eastern 
or German-speaking Departments of France, and the province of Alsace in 
particular.—An analysis of Goethe’s drama ‘‘Elpenor” is followed by an 
article drawing attention tothe Distress among the Weavers of Silesia. Ever 
since the French Revolution these poor people have been crying for help, but 
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Stimmen aus Maria - Laach. 

February 7. 

The Santa Casa of Loretto. S. Beissel. 

Undogmatic Christianity, II. T. Granderath, 

Wallenstein’s Mistake. B. Duhr, 

The Feelers of Insects, II. E. 

Jacinto Verdaguer’s ‘‘ Atlantis.” A. 
gartner. 


Ueber Land und Meer. Stuttgart. Heft 8. 
1 Mark. 


Freiburg. 


Ferdinand Gregorovius, historian. With 
Portrait. 

Curious Fishes. C. Falkenhorst. 

Franz Grillparzer. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Moritz Necker. 

The Ge. mans in America. 

The Balearic Isles. (Illus.) 

The War logs of the German Empire. 

The Convent of St. George at Stein, on the 
Rhine. (lllus.) Ferdinand Vetter. 

Count Philip of Eulenburg, Prussian Repre- 
sentative at the Court of Wurtemburg. 
With Portrait. 

Ladislaus von Szogyeny-Marich, New Hun- 

rian Minister at the Austrian Court. 
ith Portrait. 


Unsere Zeit. Leipzig, February. 1 Mark. 
The South German States and Saxony in the 


. 


Nipth Century. W. Miiller. 

St. Petersburg Society. 

Tbe Gruson Works. Major-General D. G. 
Schréder. 


oe School of Pcetry. F. von 
ehl. 
Industrial Charges. Dr. Heinrich Albrecht. 


“In Darkest England.” K. Schirmacher. 


ieee und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 
hefte. Bielefeld and Leipag. February. 
1 Mark 25 Pf. 

Antoni van Leeuwenhoek: His Life and 
Works. With Portrait and other Illustra- 
tions. Professor William Marshall. 

Madeira. (Illus.) Professor Oskar Lenz. 

Eduard Moérike. With Portrait. Richard 
Weitbrecht. 

Andreas Hofer’s End. (Illus.) C. von Blaas. 

The Gap teheme. Julius Stinde. 

Prince Frederick of Homburg. With Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Dr. J. Jungfer. 

Wilhelm Siemens. H. von Zobeltitz. 

The Sermons of Horace—The Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse—in German verse. 
K. Barat. 

The Berlin Theatres : October-December, 1890. 
With Portraits of Hermann Sudermann, 
Lilli Petri, Josef Kainz, and Kathi Baste. 
H. von Spielt erg. 


Vom Fels zum Meer. Stuttgart. 1 Mark. 


Heft 6. 

The Berlin Zoological Gardens in Winter. 
(illus.) Dr. Max Lortzing. 

Ice Flowers. Sylvester Frey. 


Franz Grillparzer. With Portrait. Dr. W. 
Jerusalem. 
Strassburg. (Illus.) A. Schricker. 


On the Mental Development of the Child, V., 
VI. Professor W. Preyer. 
Submarine Boats. R. von Engelnstedt. 
The Solution of the Social Question :— 
The Agneta-Park. (Illus.) H. Albrecht. 
The Workmen’s Home in Stuttgart. 
Twenty-four Hours in St. Helena, (Illus.) 
Microscopic Studies. (Illus.) Dr. Lampert. 
A Journey through the Iron World of the 
Austrian Alps. (Illus.) H. Warmholz. 
Sir Walter Scott. (Illus.)’ With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Dr. L. Proescholdt. 


Heft 7. 

Two German Transatlantic Steamship Com- 
panies ~the North German Lloyd of Bremen 
and the Hamburg-American Packet Com- 
pany. (Illus.) . Stéwer. 

Cesar Borgia. Dr. H. Bloch. 

Hermann Allmers, poet. With Portrait. Dr. 


L. Koch. 
A Spanish Alma Mater—Salamanca. (Illus.) 


J. G. Diercks. 

Famous Dogs. H. Sternberg. 

The Phagocyte. C. von Falkenhorst. 

On the Mental nt 7 of the Child. 
VII., VIII. Prof. W. Preyer. 

The Ascent of Mont Blanc. (Illus.) F. von 
Hellwald 

Dr. Heinrich Schliemann. With Portrait. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


only once has their pitiable lot excited any sympathy. During the recent severe 
weather their complaints were louder than ever, but no relief measures were 
adopted. The public troubled itself little with the matter, and the press 
only used it for party purposes. In this magazine the case of the weavers 
is clearly stated, and the Prussian Governme:¢t will surely see that something 
adequate is done to cope with this chronic distress in Silesia.—Referring to 
the Parnell crisis, the political correspondent says that Mr. Parnell seems to 
have got the reins of government in Ireland into his hands again, another 
remarkable example of what the power of a single personality can effect 
when that personality is of the right metal. 


Sehorer.—In this number there is a very sensible article on the teaching 
of German, the writer deploring the neglect of the study of the mother- 
tongue—the art of speaking, writing, and reading it correctly and well. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Jacinto Verdaguer (1810-1848) was a poet 
of Catalonia. He wrote in Spanish and not in the rough Catalan dialect, 
but his epic “ Atlantis” is considered the most important work with which 
the Society of Authors called Esbart Vigaté enriched the “ New Catalan 
Literature.” 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Count Philip of Eulenberg, the Prussian 
representative at the Court of Wurtemberg, has, it is interesting 
to note, poetical gifts which he has not failed to cultivate in 
his leisure hours. His speciality is the stage, and his drama, “ Margot,” 
produced at Munich, was quite a success. It is an open secret that he is 
also the author of “ Der Seestern,” another drama, produced at Berlin under 
the pseudonym of “Ivar Svenson.” Count Philip is now forty-four years of 
age.—According to the statistics given in the article on the Germans in 
America, over one-fourth of the foreigners in the United States are Germans, 
and they are most numerous, in proportion to the entire population, in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. One of 
the most important and far-reaching consequences to be ascribed to the 
presence of such a number of Germans in the States is the zealous study of 
the German language and literature in all the seminaries and high schools. 


Unsere Zeit.—To-day, when to society every beggar is a reproach and a 
reminder of responsibility, and all are asking, How may the poor be 
helped? the appearance of General Booth’s possible way out from the 
gloom by which the sinking classes are surrounded was at once hailed with 
an approval which must have exceeded far the most sanguine hopes of its 
author. ‘‘In Germany, however,” says Kathe Schirmacher, ‘‘to take the 
Salvation Army seriously is but to make oneself ridiculous. But would it 
not be wiser to pause and see whether this being laughed at need be taken 
seriously?” The Army is, in fact, little known in Germany, and the writer 
now explains how it came to imitate a military organisation, and gives an 
outline of the scheme elaborated in ‘‘ Darkest England.” 


Velhagen.—In connection with the epoch-making discoveries of Dr. Koch, 
Professor Marshall’s life-picture of Antoni van Leeuwenhoeke, the father of 
microscopy, is timely and welcome.—Eduard Miérike, like Gerok, was a 
Suabian pastor. Both, too, were authors of charming sacred lyrics, but 
Mérike (1804-1875) is remembered also as the writer of some equally 
charming stories and novels. His “Mozart on his Journey to Prague” 
may be called an historical novel, for his hero is none other hes the great 
Master as he lived, even to the smallest and finest details. Among other 
things Mozart is made to tell how he composed the finale to his “ Don Juan.” 
—Hanns von Spielberg, in his article on the Berlin Theatres, notices Hermann 
Sudermann’s “Sodom’s End,” a piece which had excited intense interest, 
owing partly to the great siccess of “ Honour” by the same author, and 
partly no doubt to the fact that the play was at first prohibited. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—The Agneta Park of Herr van Marken, director 
of the yeast and spirit factory at Delft, has already been alluded to by 
Heinrich Albrecht in his article on the “Housing of the Poor,” in the 
Rundschau. He now describes more fully Herr van Marken’s successful and 
unique social reforms, of which the Agneta Park; named after his wife, may 
be regarded as the outcome, and points a little moral to his tale by relating 
the following true incident :—A short time ago, Herr van Marken was present 
at a meeting of Social Democrats. He listened patiently to their delibera- 
tions, but at the close drew the attention of the members to what he, from 
a very different standpoint, had managed to accomplish. “ You ruin our 
whole agitation,” was their farewell word to him. Heft 7 completes the 
volume—October 1890 to March 1891 
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ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia (3 lire). 
February Ist. 
Is History a Science? P. Villari. 
Two Italian Diplomatists and the Last Days 
of Voltaire. E. Masi. 

New Italy and the Vatican. Veritas. 
Dramatis Persone (Novelette). 

G. D’Annunzio, 
Alaska and the Behring Fisheries. F. Cardon. 


February 16th, 
Naturalistic Positivism in Philosophy. 
A. Gabelli. 
Thoughts on Italian Politics. §. Jacini. 
A Case of Treason under Leo X. D. Gnoli. 
Coloured Photographs and Lippmann’s In- 
ventions. E. Mancini. 


La Rassegna Nazionale. 14 Lire. 


February Ist. 
Social Evolution and its Effects. Duca di 
Gualtieri. 
The Duchy of Castro. L. Grotanelli. 
The End of *‘ Scrutin de Liste.” R. Corniani. 
Review of Eng. ish Literature. G. Strafforello, 


February 16th. 

The Neapolitan Question. R. de Cesure. 

The Commentators on the Creation. F. 
Antonio Stoppani, 

‘The National Association for Catholic Mis- 
sions. 

Antonio Stoppani. L. Eleonoro. 

The Programme of a Party. Boughi. 

Pessimism and Christianity F. Bonatelli. 


La Civilta Cattolica. 


February 7th. 
The Present and Future of Italy. 
Observations on the Universal History. 
Cesare Cantu. 
Recent Discoveries on Colour Combinations. 


February 21st. 
‘Government Intervention in the Regulation 
of Labour. 
‘The System of Physics of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Masonic Thought in Italy. 


Rivista Internazionale d’Igiene. January. 


Biological Discoveries. Dr. Baumgarten. 
Prof. de Marbaix on Heredity. 
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ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia.—The article of the month, which has produced a 
great sensation throughout Italy, is one by Count Jacini, a well-known 
senator and member of previous Italian Administrations. It appears in the 
mid-February number of the Antologia, and is a most statesmanlike and im- 
pressive protest against the recent home and foreign policy of Italy. The 
aim of United Italy, says the Count, should be twofold—the establishment 
of real political freedom at home in harmony with the genius of the people, 
and the attainment of an independent but not a dominant position in the 
councils of Europe. After twenty years of unity, this ideal seems to the Count 
to be further off than ever. The only possible remedy appears to lie in the 
organisation of all the conservative elements scattered through the country : 
in a word, in a new natural conservative party. Do such elements really 
exist? Count Jacini says ‘‘ Yes.” He maintains that Italians are in reality 
the most conservative of people, and that they are in no way represented by 
the actual parliamentary parties. A real national conservative policy 
would include, in home affairs, administrative decentralisation and 
real religious toleration all round, drawing a distinction between 
the question of the Temporal Power of the Pope in Rome and his 
spiritual supremacy over the Catholic world. It would further necessitate 
an unaggressive foreign policy with the maintenance of the status quo on 
the Mediterranean; but as regards the renewal of the Triple Alliance in a 
year’s time, the Count points out that friendship with France is impossible 
as long as Italy confers on Germany the enormous boon of tacitly recog- 
nising her right to Alsace-Lorraine. Italy is the natural friend of France; 
but it is necessary for her safety that France and Germany should counter- 
balance each other; consequently, her best planistoremain independentof both. 

To the Antologia for February 1st, Prof. Pasquale Villari, the biographer 
of Savonarola and Minister of Instruction in the recently formed Italian 
Cabinet, contributes a most interesting and cultured article under the title 
‘*Is History a Science?” He leads off by quoting Buckle, Seeley, and Free- 
man in the affirmative sense, and the German historians on both sides. He 
traces the important influence of the eighteenth century on historical study, 
and points out that being built mainly on philosophic theories it was entirely 
wanting in sympathetic imagination. It was Augustin Thierry who, in- 
spired by Walter Scott, first founded the modern school of brilliantly written 
historical fact, of whom Sismondi, Prescott, and even Raube himself, are the 
disciples. In conclusion of his rapid survey of the methods of modern 
historians, Prof. Villari describes the science of history as reducible to three 
elements. There is (1) the fact to be scientifically ascertained; (2) the 
manner of presenting the fact, in which literary skill plays a large part ; and 
(3) there is what Humboldt called the spirit of the facts, without which the 
facts themselves are of little import. It is this last element, which, founded 
on the other two, constitutes the real science of history. 

La Rassegna Nazionale.—The first February number is a very dull one. 
The mid-month issue leads off with yet another pathetic appeal to the 
authorities from R. de Cesare on behalf of the wretched Neapolitan poor, 
who are being rendered literally homeless by the grand scheme of municipal 
improvements, which is being carried out with a total disregard of the 
requirements of the evicted population. That most indefatigable 
of magazine contributors, Signor Bonghi, complains of the absence of 
definite programmes amongst the various political factions, and more espe- 
cially for the Liberal party. The learned Binator undertakes to furnish a 
suitable programme in a series of articles, of which the present is the first. 
Financial reform and a keen scrutiny of all the Government departments 
are to form the first planks in his platform. 

La Civilta Cattolica.— The latest number contains what may be 
regarded as an official Catholic statement on the question of Government 
intervention in the regulation of labour. All Catholics are agreed, says the 
Civilta, that the State is justified in interfering to secure a weekly day of 
rest, and to restrict the work of women and children ; they are moreover, 
almost unanimous in favour of the limitation of the hours of adult male 
labour, certainly to the extent of a ten hours day. As regards a fixed 
minimum wage, much divergence of opinion still exists, but the Civilta is in 
favour of the minimum wage being fixed for each trade by a board of arbi- 
tration elected by employers and workmen. 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 

De Gids opens with a story—“ The Commodore’s Luck” 
—by W. Jaeger. Mr. A. R.-Arntzenius concludes his 
article cn the ‘‘ American Constitution”—or rather on 
Professor Bryce’s work. The author, in the closing 
paragraph, thus states his own views :— 

Europe suffers socially from the same evils as America, but 
its history is different. Democratic institutions may be 
extolled over here, or even introduced; but one can never 
take away the past, or make Europeans into Americans. 
Even though the practical part of democracy should 
be applied, the theoretic ideas current in America cannot be 
easily grafted on the old European stem. The State in 
Europe is stronger than in America, not so much because it 
has .: larger army at its disposal as because it exercises a 
more ‘rmly-grounded authority, and one looked on with 
greater reverence. Here, too, political immorality and 
corruption are in no degree wanting; but, all the same, 
the power of honesty and ability in this department 
is greater than in America. The social revolution 
here meets with a powerful opponent in the State, while 
ibe unnatural and misleading doctrine of equality 
falls on a barren soil. It seems to me not improbable 
that the consequences of democracy in America are 
to be looked on as a very mild version of what would have 
taken place in Europe. The experience gained in other 
countries is our security against democratic institutions 
which elsewhere—and not least in America—show most 
lamentable result#; because there, too, it has been forgotten 
that, in order to do anything well, knowledge and experience 
are neces: Democracy, in conclusion, rests on no other 
position than this—that looking after the interests of the 
commonwealth is the business of every individual.” 

Professor van Hamel has a thoughtful paper, the 
substance of an address delivered before the University 
of Amsterdam, on Jan. 8th, on ‘‘The New Departure in 
Criminal Jurisprudence.” 

‘* A century ago,” he says, ‘‘ there took place, over the 
whole of Europe, a movement in the department of 
criminal law, which is ane of the noblest in the world’s 
history, and will leave imperishable results. It was 
announced by the cry of the human conscience, which, 
in the voice of Beccaria, sounded through the world. It 
broke loose in the deeds of violence of the French Revo- 
lution. Then it became embedded in philosophic 
theories of jurisprudence, carefully worked out codes of 
laws, scientific systems, prison reform, etc. 

‘¢The two principal forces which pushed it forward were 
the feeling of humanity and the demand for certainty in 
law procedure. This was the reason of the reaction 

inst all the cruelties of torture, mutilation, and death, 
which though already somewhat palliated, had survived 
the Middle Ages for more than three hundred years, 
with all the vitality of institutions fed by fanaticism, 
class-privileges, fear, and the instinct of self-preservation. 
The same cause led to the prevalence of imprisonment 
as a penalty, and, later on, to improvements and develop- 
ments in it. It led to reforms in the procedure 
of the courts, and introduced on the continent of 
Europe the simple legislative rule that no offence shall 
be punishable unless clearly defined by the written law.” 

“With regard to the question of ‘ determinism,’ ” he 
says, ‘‘criminal jurisprudence has long since practically 
taken up a position which is, in fact, the goal of the new 
movement. As to the doctrine of the lex talionis, I 
think the new movement inconsistent with it. It 
cannot be reconciled with a theory which takes for its 
criterion not the individual deed, but the character of 
the doer, which gives no isolated position to a penalty, 
and recognises the value of ‘criminal anthropology.’ 
Let me be permitted the confession that, for my part, 
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I look on the idea of retaliation in criminal law as, at 
bottom, no other than the primitive, material one of 
revenge, whose legitimate descendant it is. But 
let it not be feared that the new movement preaches 
laxity towards crime. The contrary is the case—even as 
regards the moral impression.” 

‘‘ Hedda Gabler ” is being discussed in most European 
reviews just now. De Gids is no exception. The 
version noticed is a German translation ; but it appears 
that the play has been acted in Dutch, at the Tivoli 
Theatre, rr tly ‘*Tt is,” says the reviewer, ‘‘as if 
the various persons in ‘Hedda Gabler’ stood nearer to 
us than was the case with those of Ibsen’s earlier plays. 
They do not speak in riddles, and only by exception in 
easily explained symbols. Whatever revolutionary 
element (with regard to the conception of the marriage 
ties) may lie in it, remains—as Ibsen has pointed out— 
entirely in the background. Ibsen’s persons speak and 
act—not he himself. It is a drama which naturally arises 
out of mental and social conditions, in which the end of 
this century, a enough, especially abounds. 
But, as it is intended for acting, it is only before the 
footlights that it can appear in its full power and its pos- 
sible weakness.” 

Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift (illustrated 
monthly) is a new periodical, issued at Amsterdam, 
which adds new lustre to an ancient name. The cover 
—typically Dutch, with its hyacinths and tulips, and a 
distant windmill, seen through golden mist—is distinctly 
artistic, and the type, paper, and illustrations are all 
beautiful of their kind. The January number, which 
opens with a portrait of the young Queen of Holland, 
contains an article onthe artist Charles Rochussen, with 
specimens from his works, the first of a series of art 
‘* Causeries ” by A. H. Obreen, and the first instalment of 
an historical novel (‘‘ The Brederos”) by the Editor, Dr. 
Jan ten Brink. 

The February number is quite up to the standard 
promised by this opening. Its chief features are an 
article, by the Editor, on the late King William, illus- 
trated with reproductions of photographs, and of sketches 
by ‘Rochussen and others. 


THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


THE Revista Ibero-Americana gives (in the foreign 
section) the conclusion of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
‘‘A Causerie” (Palabreria) is the title given to 
a paper by Dr. Thebussem, discussing and criticising 
the definitions given in the dictionary of the Spanish 
Academy. Seiior Castelar’s ‘‘ Progress of the World” 
article is interesting as usual, both for matter and 
literary form. It is difficult to quote; but among 
the subjects treated of are the position of the French 
democracy (which he looks upon as having reached the 
zenith of its power and prosperity)—the Irish Question— 
the relations between Bismarck and the Emperor William 
—the religious reaction in Russia—and the internal con- 
dition of the German Protestant Church. In regard to 
this latter topic, he remarks :—‘‘It is the fact that the 
Protestant religion cannot get rid of an ‘ extreme right’ 
party, as aa, as the much-criticised Jesuitry of 
Catholicism. o Jesuit in Spain, Italy, France, or 
Portugal would have ventured to undertake the cam- 

ign opened against the Jews by the Protestant pastor 
Rtoocker.” With regard to recent political changes in 
Italy, his conclusion is, ‘‘The censure passed by the 
Italian Parliament on Crispi’s Government shows the 
universal desire of Europe for peace and freedom.” 
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THE BELGIAN REVIEWS. 


i? 
La Societe Nouvelle. 
Marat as He Was. Dr. Aug. Cabanes. 
The Theory of Compensation in Philosophy 
after R. W. Emerson. J. Will. 
Siegfried. H. Maubel. ; 
Odibon Redon (a portrait). Jules Destrie. 
The Scientific Year. Clémence Royer. 
Ferdinand Severin (a literary study). Ch. 
van Leerberghe. 
Daisy (posthumous publication). Max Waller. 
Socialism and the Peasants, Fred. Borde. 


La Revue Sociale et Politique. 

Prospectus of the ‘‘ Social and Political Study 
Society.” Couvreur. 

Tho Organisation of 
P. Heger. é 

An Iuquiry into the General Conditions of 
Labour, and especially into Labour Time. 
H. Denis and Em. Vandervelde. 

Friendly Societies (Results Attained. Reforms 
Proposed). Baron t’Kint de Rodenbeke. 


e.¢ 
Bulletin de la Societe Royal Belge de 
Geographie. 

Charles Ruelens (a Biography.) Hennepinn. 
European Turkey and the Balkan States 
(continuation). Aug. Couvreur. 

Macedon. N. Ghenadieff. 
The Physiognomy of the Japanese. 
Goh 


Prison Asylums. 


Keita 


The Railways of the World. De Busschere. 
An Excursion in the ‘‘ Campine” Country. 
A. Haron. 


La Jeune Belgique. a 

Oar First Decate. The Editors. 

C -nfessions of Henry III. of France. A Poem. 
A. Guiraud. 

A Modern Carthage—The Exchange. G. 
Eckhoud. 

The Agony of Ghosts. B. Lazare. 

Home, Afcer an Exile. Astudy. Ch. Buet, 

T .e Bel's. G. Destrée. 

A Promise. M. Desombiaux. 

= Day of the Dead (2nd of November). H. 

rains. 


Revue de I]’Instruction Publique. 
The Interpretation of a Passage im St. Jerome. 
A. Wagener. 
Epigraphy and the Critigism of Texts. T. P. 
altzing. 
On a Passage of Aristophanes, T. Delbceuf. 


La Revue Belge. 
The Follar Goat (a Breton tale). A. Le Brun. 
First Love (a poem). A. du Bois. 
Madame de Lamartine (the end). T. Laite. 
About French Grammar. A. Brauch. 
Taleousy (a poem). E. Rower. 
Schiller, the Dramatist. E. Harry. 
Anachronism and its School. E. Baes. 


L’Enseignement des Langues Modernes. 


Our Fifth Year of Publication. T. Hegener. 

The Future of Living Languages in Belgium. 
T. Hegener, T. Kleintjens. 

Auguste Scheler (a biography). Pfleiderer. 

Discussions on School Re orm. T. Hegener, 


| a 
La Revue Generale. 
The Vagabonds and Dom Bosco. Woerte. 
French Wit during the Revolution. L. van 
Keymeulen. 
Christiane (a tale), Bnne. de Bouard. 
The Russian Workman. V. Brandt. 
Instinct in Animals. M. Lefebore. 
Aunt Irene (a tale). Claude Vincent. 
The Abbey of Oirach. T. de Renette. 
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Tue Belgian Reviews have increased in number since last December, the 
Revue Sociale et Politique being the latest addition. This Review, like the 
Bulletin dela Societé Royale Belge de Géographie, is the organ of a society. The 
fact is that, on a commercial basis, no review can hold its own in Belgium. 
The first number of the Revue Sociale et Politique is very poor, i.e. poor 
in matter interesting to English-speaking folk. Neither the report of 
Mr. Paul Heger on Prison Asylums (Asylums for Criminal Lunatics), nor 
the Labour Questions, treated of by MM. Denis and Vandervelde, nor the 
paper on Friendly Societies by De Rodenbeke, have a single new fact or 
idea to offer to the cogitations of Anglo-Saxons. 

The Société Nouvelle opens with a paper entitled ‘‘ Marat Intime” 
(Marat Such As He Was), by Dr. Aug. Cabanes. It is a chapter cut from a 
book soon to appear, and to be entitled ‘‘ Marat Inconnu” (the Unknown 
Marat). It seems that out of one hundred and fifty portraits of Marat not two 
represent him as the same man. The author believes that only two do him 
justice. The first portrait was drawn by Boze, and engraved by Beisson. It 
represents Marat, pistol in hand, turning himself (in the National Assembly) 
towards the Girondins and exclaiming, ‘‘I have to declare that if the decree 
of accusation were to be promulgated against me, I would blow out my 
brains on the spot.” The second portrait, perhaps the best although the 
least known, was taken by a deaf and dumb artist, named Deseines, in 
1793. 

La Jewne Belgique gives us a number three times larger than usual, to 
which all its ordinary collaboratewrs have contributed. We are sorry to see 
that, though this has given it quantity, it has failed in its obje:t, i.e. to 
give us a taste of the quality of its contributors. Most of those who have 
written in it—and they are twenty-nine in number—can do better work than 
is given here. In fact, some of them give a better proof of their quality 
in other reviews. The only one who has written something of real value in 
it is Mr. Georges Eckhoud. His ‘‘ Exchange” (the Antwerp bourse) is the 
best description that everappeared of the pandemonium so well known by 
Englishmen under the name of the bourse. 

The Bulletin de la Société Royale Belge de Géographie contains a second 
article by Mr. Couvreur on the ‘‘ Balkan States and European Turkey,” in 
which he openly states his belief that Greece must in the long run get 
possession of Constantinople. Few numbers of the Bulletin have ever 
been so rich in first-class information. The article of Mr. Ghenadieff 
on ‘‘ Macedon ” is a storehouse of facts to beat the unspeakable Turk with. 
The paper by Mr. Keita Goh on the ‘‘ Physiogomy of the Japanese” is a 
valuable contribution to ethnography. 

The Revue Générale contains an article by Mr. Woerte, which is mainly 
directed against official interference in matters of charity. In the ‘‘ Russian 
Workman,” Mr. V. Brant gives us a picture well worthy of a careful 
examination. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny. 
Published by the Fredrika-Bremer Society, 
Stockholm. Yearly subscription, 4 kr. 
Fredrika-Bremer and her Life’s Work. 
Mameell Fredrika. A Christmas Story, Selma 


Lagerléf. 
New Year's Day, 1866. A Poem. K. A. Melia. 


Two Songs from ‘ Veronica.” Charlotte 
Lindholm. 

A Mother to her Son. A Sixteenth Century 
lett.r. Ellen Fries, 


Stoch.iolm as a Great City. Cecilia Haern. 
Reviews : 
Under the Pines. Alfhild Agrell. 
Fiction and Reality. Helena Nyblom. 
The a Isle of the Mediterranean. M. 
olm. 


Communications from the Fredrika-Bremer 
Society. 
Notes on the Women’s Suffrage Question. 


Nordisk Tidskrift. 

Published hy the Letterstedt Society, 
Stockholm. No.1. Yearly Subscription, 10 kr. 
The Portraits found in Faijim. (Illus.) 

Victor Rydberg. 
The Family Vorontsfiff. Tanja Rajevski. 
Henrik Ibsen in England. Jon Stefansson. 
Falb’s ‘Critical Days,” reviewed by Hilde- 
brand Hildebrandsson. 
Popular Paintings. Georg Githe. 
From the Primitive Ages, G. Lindstrém. 
Researches in Germanic Mythology. Victor 
Rydberg. Reviewed by A. U. Bath. 
Reviews of Edvard Fredin, Daniel Fallstrém 
and Karl Tavasljerna. 
Scepticism asa Leader in Religious Movements 
ter the Reformation. 
New Stockholm in 1880. 


Tilskueren. 


Published br N. Neergaard. Copenhagen; 
Denmark. Yearly subscription, 12 kr. 


Great-small. New Year's Poem. Holger 
Drachmann. 

Impressions from Paris. Georg Brandes. 

Ulf Brynulfsen’s Posthumous Papers. The 
First Love. Holger om nerd 

Some Whitings of J. P, Jacobsen. The Market 
Scene from ‘ Mogens.” Monomani (an 
Arabesque). The ?"unt Rhyme. 

The Three Oldest Chapters of the Koran. 

Betty Borchenius. Herman Bang. 

Some Remarks on the Ale- Jax. A. Leigh 
Smith 

The Golden Age of National Liberalism. N. 
Neergaard. 


Samtiden. 
Published by J. phy =o and Gerhard Gran, 
mn 


rgen. 
Yearly subscription, 5 kr. 

Buddhism, the World’s Salvation, 
Hansen. 

A Theft. 

An Age of Discontent. (From the Contem- 
porary Review.) James Bryce, M.P. 

Why Do the Large Towns Grow so Fast? 
Ulrik Sverdrup. 

Ola Hansson, Hjalmar Christensen. 

Henry George’s Theory of Economy. Oskar 
Jaeger. 

Literature. Gerhard Gran. 


H. OC. 








A coop half of this month’s Dagny is devoted to eulogistic remembrance 
of Fredrika Bremer. Twenty-five years have faded into the past since 
Fredrika was gathered to the host of other good spirits who once lived and 
moved and had their being in this world, which has seen so much of change 
and improvement while they have been mouldering away in their now 
almost forgotten graves. For a fact it is, and a sad one—Fredrika Bremer 
is little talked of, less read. She was a sensible, strong-minded, strong-hearted 
woman, and her books, as a matter of course, are well worth reading, though 
the push-and-go novels of our period have left them far behind as regards 
excitement. She was born in Twoola, near Abo, in Finland, of fashionable 
and rather narrow-minded parents, Embittered as her youth was, on the one 
hand by the sternest despotism, on the other by the meanest conventionalism, 
it would have been small wonder if Fredrika Bremer’s clever mind had 
gradually been crushed into a mere dead mass of grey matter. They thought 
more in those days of woman being taught to curtsey gracefully than of the 
possibility that even she might have or desire another, and possibly higher, 
mission in life than to bear children, make gruel, and die. To a woman 
of Fredrika Bremer’s mind and stature of soul, the life she lived must have 
been filled with Tantalic tortures. Figure to yourselves a creature thirsting 
for knowledge and power of good—longing to know God, humanity, and the 
world—having her ears stuffed hour by hour with the fashionable platitudes 
and nonsensical etiquette of her day. She must eat little in order to have a 
‘* slight, sylph-like figure.” It was wrong for a young girl to take walks. 
abroad. If she wanted exercise she could go through a set of calisthenics 
with the aid of a couple of chairs. An hour each day must be devoted to 
learning the art of conversation and to playing chess, taking care always, 
for courtesy’s sake, to let the opponent win. ‘‘They crowded my head,” 
writes Fredrika, ‘‘ with beautiful maxims on the evils of vanity, while doing 
their best to plant vanity itself in my heart.” In 1821 the Bremers set out 

, on a grand tour through Europe in covered vehicles. Fredrika kept a diary 
at the time, and bitterly she confides to it her longings for peace and liberty 
to study, the glories of nature shut out from her view by the hated vehicles. 
that seemed to carry with them the clouded sky of her everyday life. Nine 
years later, she writes to her sister, ‘‘I should have liked to continue my 
writings, but here it is impossible. All my strength, my animation, my 
ideas are rolling.” “I have written,” says Fredrika, later on, ‘‘for the 
lonely. I have wished to show them that even beyond the borders of 
matrimony, they may have a mission and fulfil it. If they leave to 
the world offspring of flesh and blood, or offspring of their noblest thoughts 
only, children of their minds and souls, it is all the same. In either case 
they have borne fruit and bloomed for heaven and earth alike.” Fredrika 
Bremer was an old maid. Even to-day we are not without a ready sneer for 
the spinster—the withered branch. It might be good at such moments to 
remember the old maid whose soul conceived so many noble thoughts and 
left as its offspring ‘‘ Hertha,” the best, perhaps, of all her works, breathing 

- as it does all her wistful aspirations and patient sufferings. 

Tilskweren is full of interest, containing a good and rather exciting 
chapter entitled ‘‘The First Love,” from the novel ‘‘ Forskrevet.” The 
three oldest chapters of the Koran—96, 74, and 111—are given with 
explanatory notes. They are in rhyme, and very quaint sounding. The 
last—a five-lined curse on Abu Lahab—is certainly vindictive enough. 

Nordisk Tidskrift contains a chapter from a novel called ‘‘The Family 
Vorontsof,” written by a very clever Russian authoress, Tanja Rajevski. 
This lady, by the way, died a few weeks ago (9th February), at the age of 
thirty-seven. Her real name was Sonja Kowalevski. At fifteen years of 
age she was a student at Heidelberg. In 1883 she became Professor of 
Mathematics at Stockholm. 

‘* Buddhism, the World’s Salvation,” is the only article of any particular 
interest in this month’s Samtiden. 
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POETRY 


Catholic World. February. 
Second Light. K. Tynan. 


Cosmopolitan. February. 
The Daisy. (Rondeau.) Lee Woodward. 
AJourney. Ellen Burroughs. 


Esquiline. February. 
On a We: Day. F. Sacchetti. 


Fortnightly Review. March. 
Inscriptions for the Four Sides of a Pedestal 
A. C. Swinburne. 


Good Words. March. 
Three Streets. Bishop Boyd Carpenter. 


Harper's Magazine. March. 
March Days. R. E. Burton. 


Moods. Six Poems. W. D. Howells. 


Lippincott’s Monthly. March. 
Old Age Echoes. Walt Whitman. 
A Fanatic. Henry Collins. 


Nationalist. February. 
A Common Story. A. C. Stoddard. 
Winter Wheat. J. W. Benham. 


New England Magazine. February. 
They Turned Her out in the Street. 
de Vine. 
Disillusioned. W. Larremore. 
William Morris. A. E. Cross. 
My Two Friends. S. W. Foss. 
H. P. Kimball. 


Fred. 


Impossible. 


New Review. March. 
Song. Lord Tennyson. 


Scots Magazine. March. 
Sonnets. Patrick Proctor Alexander. 


Seribner’s Magazine. March. 
In Early Spring. Edith M. Thomas. 
My Friend. A. 8S. Hardy. 
Paraphrase of Horace IV. 7.-To Torquatus. 
D. G. Mitchell. 


Youth and Age. C. P..Cranch. 


Sydney Quarterly. December. 
The Folly of Retrospection. C. A. Turner. 


Tinsley's Magazine. March. 
The Poet’s Dream. A. Horsyool. 
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Mr. Henry Coxtiys, in Lippincott’s, has a short poem entitled ‘‘ The 


Fanatic” :— 
A young knight made his battle-cry— 
“Tl fight the evil till Idie!” 
And forth he rushed with heedless might 
To do his battle for the right 
And recklessly he laid about. 
And ruthlessly, and felt no doubt, 
But blindly struck whate’er he saw 
That seemed to him to have a flaw. 
At length a doubt came to his mind: 
He paused, and turned, and look behind. 
Alas! too late he understood 
How deftly mingles ill with good. 
With swimming eye, with reeling brain, 
He saw the good that he had slain. 
Himself seemed evil to him now, 
And then he thought upon his vow. 


And, lo, the warrior lay at rest, 
With his own dagger in his breast ! 





In the Centwry there is asonnet by Celia Thaxter entitled ‘‘ Moonlight ” 


ona picture by Childe Hassam :— 
The salutation of the moonlit air, 
Night’s dewy breath, the fragrance of the brine, 
The waste of moving waters everywhere, 
The whispering of waves—a hush divine— 
Leagues of soft murmuring dusk to the sea’s rim, 
The infinite, illimitable sky, 
Wherein the great orb of the moon on high 
In stillness down the quiet deeps doth swim : 
Behold the awful beauty of the night, 
The solemn tenderness, the peace profound, 
The mystery—God’s glory in the light 
And darkness both—his voice in every sound! 
Be silent and behold where hand in hand 
Great Nature and great Art together stand! 





Wilson’s Photographic Magazine quotes from the Yankee Blade the follow- 
ing American verses of the ‘‘Psalm of Life,” from which I quote the 


following three stanzas :— 
Get a wiggle on, my lad, 
Don’t walk at a funeral pace ; 
Don’t stand lazy, moping, sad ; 
Don’t sit with that drowsy face. 
Hustle around, and do your share, 
In the town, or in the bush, 
Russle here, and bustle there; 
Hustle, rustle, bustle, push. 
Get a wiggle on, my lad; 
Get a bustle in your talk; 
Get a rustle on; get mad; 
Get a hustle in your walk. 





Mr. Swinburne publishes in the Fortnightly for March, inscriptions for 
the four sides of a pedestal to Marlowe. The following is the first :— 


Marlowe, the father of the sons of song 
Whose praise is England’s crowning praise, above 
All glories else that crown her, sweet and strong 
As England, clothed with light and fire of love, 
And girt with might of passion, thought, and trust, 
Stands here in spirit, sleeps not here in dust. 








ART 


Magazine of Art. March. 1s. 


“The Prodigal Son.” J. M. Swan. Ph to- 
gravure by H, Riffarth. 

In Memoriam: Charles S. Keene, 1823—1891. 
M. H. Spielmann. With Portrait. 

The Modern Schools of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, as illustrated by the ‘‘ Grands Prix” 
at the Paris Exhibition.—Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, Italy, and Spain. (Illus.) Claude 
Phillips. 

‘Studies in Illustrated Journalism.—The Rise 
of the Comic Paper. David Anderson. 

Lord Armstrong's Collection of Modern Pic- 
tures.—I. (Illus.) E. Rimbault Dibin. 

Fuseli’s Milton Gallery. Alfred Beaver. 

The English School of Miniature Art, with 
special reference to the Exhibition at the 

urlington Fine Arts Club. (Illus.) J. L. 
Propert. 
The Life Work of Barye. (Illus.) 


Portfolio. Mar. 2s. 6d. 

Beata Beatrix. Etching after D. G. Rossetti. 

Portrait ofa Man. By Frank Hals. 

The Bridge of Alcantara. Etching by H. 
Macbeth-Raeburn. 

Art Journal. 1s. 6d. 

“‘The Dog in the Chamber.” Etching by 
James Dobie, from the picture by Walter 
Hunt. 

Francois Flameng. (Illus.) G. Cain. 

The Alhambra Palace, (Illus.) 


The Pilgrims’ Way.—II. (Illus.) Mrs. H. Ady. 
Sir Frederic Burton, of the National Gallery. 
(Illus.) J. F. Boyes. 
Progress of the Industrial Arts.—II. Lace, 
(lilus.) C. L. Hind. 
(Illus.) 


Charles Samuel Keene. 
English Illustrated Magazine. Mar. 
Frank Short and William Strang. Illustrated. 
F. Wedmore. 


Good Words. Mar. 


Japanese Art. Illus. Prof. R. K. Douglas. 


New England Magazine. Feb. 
The Old Masters of Boston. With Portraits. 
Samuel L. Gerry. 
Deutscher Hausschatz. Heft 6. 
Portraits of Mummies Discovered in the 
Fayum. 
peutsche Rundschau. Feb. 
Some New Observations by a Painter. O. 
nille, 
Die Gesellschaft. Feb. 


Rudolph Maison, Sculptor. With Portrait. 


F. Hammer. 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 
hefte. Feb. 


Reinhold Begas, sculptor. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Adolf Rosenberg. 


Vom Fels zum Meer. Heft 6. 


‘‘ A Schubertiade.” After the Painting of H. 
Temple. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift. 
1s.8d. Jan. 


Portrait of the Queen of Holland With Poems 
by Nicolaas Beets and H. J. Schimmel. 

Charles Rochussen. With Portrait and other 
Thustrations. 

Among the Ancient People. With Sketches 
by B. L. de Leao Laguna. E. van Tsoe 

——— 

€bd. 

F. H. Kaemmerer. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. 
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Magazine of Art.—The best thing in this magazine is the Study in 
Illustrated Journalism, entitled, ‘‘The Rise of the Comic Paper,” by David 
Anderson. The regular comic press, says the writer, dates from the year 
1832, or about the time of the great Reform Bill, though Pwich did not see 
the light till 1841. j 


The Portfolio is noticed on another page. 


Art Journal.—Georges Cain has an interesting sketch of Francois 
Flameng and his pictures in the Sorbonne. When a picture idea comes tv 
him, Flameng, says his critic, lights his pipe, stretches himself on a sofa, 
and turns his ideas well over in his mind, never stopping till his picture 
stands clearly before his eyes. He livesin the Rue d’Armaillé, in a big 
house filled with curiosities, and the works of ancient and modern masters. 
The obituary notice of Charles Keene makes out that the artist died at 
Hammersmith and at Chelsea. 


There is a very wonderfully illustrated article on ‘‘ Frank Short and 
William Strang,” by Frederick Wedmore, in the English Illustrated. Frank 
Short and William Strang are etchers whose treatment of Scripture subjects 
are as original as Gay, the Russian artist. Mr. Strang’s ‘‘ Last Supper ”’ is 
even more brutally realistic than that of the Russian artist. 


Those interested in Japanese art will find some reproductions of Hocosei’s 
woodeuts in the same magazine by Roderick Mackenzie, in an 
article entitled ‘‘A Day in Kyoto.” There is another copiously illustrated 
paper on Japanese Art in Good Words for March. 


Velhagen.— Reinhold Begas, whose design for the National Monument to 
the memory of the late Emperor William is, it has been stated, to be 
executed, finds an appreciative critic in Adolf Rosenberg. The illustrations 
include the Berlin Schiller Monument, the Emperor Frederick Monument in 
the Friedenskirche at Potsdam, and the Fountain for the Schlossplatz at 
Berlin ; busts of the late Emperors William and Frederick and the reigning 
Emperor, Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, and Adolf Menzel ; besides his 
“Pan and Psyche,” “Venus and Amor,” “Mercury and Psyche,” and 
numerous other marble pieces. 


Vom Vels zum Meer.—Franz Schubert’s life was a struggle with 
poverty; it was passed ip poor circumstances, and just as his charming 
songs were beginning to find recognition, he died. A light in his path, 
however, was the riendahip of such men as the dramatist Eduard 
Bauernfeld, the painter Moritz von Schwind, the composer Franz Lachner, 
and many other talented artists. These young people met regularly and 
entertained each other with music, readings, etc. Schubert’s compositions 
were frequently performed, and though the composer seldom took any part 
himself, he was evidently the centre of the circle. These evenings were 
held mostly at Schubert’s house, or at Count Spaun’s, and were known as 
Schubertiaden. 

Gazette des Beaux Arts.—The principal illustrations of the Gazette 
for February are given to the statue of Victory discovered by M. 
Champoiseaux in the island of Samothrace in 1863, and known to all. 
visitors to the Louvre by the position of honour which it holds at the 
top of the grand staircase, where it stands upon the original pedestal 
brought for it with infinite trouble from Samothrace about ten or 
eleven years ago. The illustrations include sketches of the various. 
restitutions which have been proposed and executed in models of the 
mutilated statue. 


Elsevier.—In Llsevier, for January, there is a beautifully illustrated 
article on Charles Rochussen, the foremost living Dutch artist in water- 
colours. Among the drawings reproduced, not the least interesting is one 
of Cardinal Wiseman at the great Exhibition of 1851. Another excellent 
paper which calls for special notice, is Mr. Van Tsoe-Meiren’s, on the 
‘Jewish Quarterof Amsterdam.” Inthe February number, the art ‘‘Causerie” 
deals with F. H. Kaemmerer, who, though a Dutchman, is settled at Paris, 
and makes French scenes and costumes of the Directoire period his. 


speciality. 
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THE MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Music. { 
The Tonic Sol-fa College. (Illus.) | 
“Ivanhoe.” Portraits of Miss Macintyre and | 

Sir Arthur Sullivan. | 
Remenzi. H.R. Haweis. Portrait. 
An Irish Contralto (Mdlle. Héléne Maurelli). 
Miss Amy Sherwin. Biography and Por- 
trait. ° 


Monthly Musical Record. 


The Letters of Richard Wagner. Fr. Niecks, 
Portrait Sketches from the Life. Spohr. 

The Pianoforte Teacher. Herr Pauer. 
Music. Lachner Siesta for Violin and Piano 


Musical Age. 


Musical Education. Robert Machardy. 

Incident in the Life of Gounod. 

The Elocution of Instrumentation. 

The Winbourne Choral Society. (Sarcastic 
Sketch.) 

Practical Hints on Elocution. Oliver Cooper 


Musical Herald. 
Mr. William Shakespeare. Portrait. 
Humorous Pianoforte Music. F. G. Edwards. 
The School Music Question. John Evans. 
Music, ‘‘O tender green of early spring.’ 
(Schumann). 


Musical Opinion. 
The Songs of Schubert. J. Matthews. 
English Music and English Orchestras. 
A Day with Mendelssohn. J. F. Rowbotham. 
Making of Sound in Organ and Orchestra, 
Hermann Smith. 


Musical Times. 


First Performances—“‘ St. Paul.” F. G. Hd- 
wards. 
The Great Composers — Wagner. Joseph 


nnett. 
A Famous First Night—Gounod’s *‘ Faust.” 
Sonnets to the Masters—Gluck and Haydn. 
Joseph Bennett. 
Music—Madrigal : ‘‘ Adieu, Sweet Amarillis.” 
Wilbye. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal. 

The Choral Conductors’ Alliance. 

Music at Clapham Congregational Church. 
(Portrait of Organist.) 

The Hymn Tune as a Theme for Extemporisa- 
tion. O. A. Mansfield. 

A Reminiscence of Jenny Lind. 

Music in the Scottish Churches. 


Orchestral Times and Bandsman. 
The Orchestra of the Royal College of Music. 
Band of the Coldstream Guards. 
Chinese Music. 
The Violoncello. C. Hoby. 
Mr. Walter Slaughter. Portrait. 


Harper's Magazine. March. 
Nationality in Music. F. Korbay. 


Ladies’ Treasury. March. 
Examination in Music. 


Parents’ Review. February. 


How Parents may Help the Music Teacher. 
C. Templeton. 


Seribner’s Magazine. March. 


A Remarkable Musical Histery: Mozart. 
(Llus.) W. Pole. 


Deutsche Rundschau. February. 








Berlin Music Life. H. Welti. 
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In the Herald’s chatty article on ‘‘ Mr. William Shakespeare ” (yes, that is 
the name !) we find much that is of interest to singers. Mr. Shakespeare, 
who is one of the busiest voice-trainers in London, thinks that out of one 
hundred voices accepted at academies ninety ought to be sent away as being 
not physically capable of producing the grand effects required, even if they 
were trained. We have no ‘“‘ classes” of voices nowadays. Having to sing 
at once dramatic music from the first kills the young singer. The large 
concert-halls are at fault, but not that so much as the decay in the quality of 
the school of singing, and the money-making which tempts the aspirant 
to try to exceed his powers. Ifa person sings rightly, that is, with ease, 
and with force of breath controlled, he can do no more in the large hall 
than he can do in the small—the voice is precisely the same. The first 
difficulty with the singer is the command of breath in the production of 
tone ; the second development of feeling. To sing with the larynx in lithe 
unconscious freedom is the main thing, and this depends chiefly on a right 
control of the breath. As to nervousness, the great drawback of the young 
vocalist, the only remedy is for the worker to thoroughly understand what 
he is trying to do, so that he may gain confidence in his art. Also to accustom 
himself by many failures to stand and give his average. ‘‘ You can only give 
an average of your abilities before the public. You are overcome by the natural 
trepidation of being ina strange position, but with success the nervousness goes 
away. Mr. Shakespeare himself went to Leipzig as a student, but he did 
not think much of the training there, and does not advise pupils to go. 
Education in England is, however, more exnensive, and unless the pupil 
goes in for a good training and frequent lessons he will not achieve much. 
The strongest recommendation in favour of Continental training is, that 
‘‘you are simple in living, cannot make money, and therefore have time 
for study.” The paper, we should add, is illustrated by an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Shakespeare. 

All friends of the Tonic Sol-fa movement, and, indeed, lovers of music in 
general, will be interested in the very full account given of the history and 
working of the system in the Magazine of Music. This year marks the comple- 
tion of half a century of propagation, which commenced in 1841, when the Rev. 
John Curwen, then an obscure Congregational minister, began his life-work. 
The sound of Jubilee is already in the air, and it will reach its full diapason 
on July 18th next, when at least twenty thousand singers will join voices at 
the Crystal Palace, and form the largest body of trained vocalists that will 
have been heard in one choir in these isles. It is impossible to estimate 
the good that Sol-fa has done for the masses. It is really the Salvation 
Army of music, and the story of its successes in congregational singing, 
temperance work, Sunday schools, home and foreign missions, and many 
other philanthropic movements, as well as in general musical life, is both 
worth writing and reading. One of the dreams of John Curwen was that 
the people should be able to read music as they read their newspapers, and 
the realisation of this wish has now in large measure been attained. 

The Musical Times this month is strong on the subject of first perform- 
ances, separate articles being devoted to the initial productions of ‘‘St. 
Paul” and ‘‘ Faust.” Mendelssohn’s first oratorio was given to the world at 
Diisseldorf in May, 1836, the composer himself conducting. ‘‘ My feelings,” 
says the great master, ‘‘ were singular ; during the whole of the rehearsals 
and the performance I thought little enough about directing, but listened 
eagerly to the general effect, and whether it went right according to my 
idea, without thinking of anything else. When the people gave me a flourish 
of trumpets or applauded it was welcome for a moment, but then my father 
(then recently dead) came back to my mind, and I strove once more to recall 
my thoughts to my work. Thus during the entire performance I was almost 
in the position of a listener, and I tried to retain an impression of the whole.” 
Some of the soloists did not get their parts till close on the final rehearsal, and 
in this connection an amusing incident is recorded. The words of one 
recitative had not been very distinctly written, and at the passage, ‘‘ When the 
heathen heard it they were glad (froh),” the soloist sang with great vigour, 
‘¢ When the heathen heard it they were saucy (frech).” In spite of the solemn 
mood of the listeners, this humorous perversion of thetext caused roars of con- 
tinued laughter, in which Mendelssohn heartily joined. 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

Letters on Smokeless Powder and the Methods 
of War (concluded). General Clément. 

The Cam of 1814: The Cavalry of the 
Allied — es during the Soapeie* of 1814 
(continued). Commandant Weil. 

The Great Questions of the Day (continued). 

_ Commandant Nigote. 

On the Organisation of Masses and their 
Employment. 

Souvenirs of the Tonkin Campaign, 
Kylua—Retreat from Lang-Son. 


pac Bae 
Captain 
ron. 
The Siege of Pylos. Admiral Serre. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

Theoretical Explanation of Eclipses of the 
Sun. (7 plates.) Professor Jaffré. 

An English Naval General Staff. Translated 
from the United Service Magazine. 

The Virgin Islands. Rear-Adumiral Réveillére. 

The War Navies of Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages (continued). (Illus.) Admiral Serre. 


Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 
The Gross ond Net Effective of the German 
Army. 
The Horse Conscription in Russia. 
— and Categories of the Italian Army, 


, 

Revue du Genie Militaire. 

Report of the Engineering Sub-Committee 
nl to Examine and Study Objects, 
Products, Apparatus, etc. of Interest to the 
Army at the Exposition Universelle, 1889. 
III. Electricity :—Dynamos, Batteries, Ac- 
cumulators, Lamps and Projectors. (50 figs.) 

Flat-terraced Roois in Wood Cement. (5 figs.) 

Provisional Practical Field Work. Instructions 
for the use of Infantry Troops. 9th August, 
1890. (7 figs.) 


Spectateur Militaire. 
Musketry Instruction in the 16th Army Corps. 
The Reorganisation of the General Staff. 
Dahomey Warfare (continued). 
The Annuaries of the French Army, 1819-1890 
(continued). 
The Colonial Army. 


The Armed Nation: 
Baron von der Goltz. 


La Marine FranGaise. 

The Maritime Inscription Committee. 

Text of the Bill on Promotion and Distri- 
bution of the Crosses of the Legion of 
Honour in the Naval Service. 

Reforms in the personnel of Naval Officers : the 
Naval College. 

The late Admiral Aube and Submarine Navi- 


gation. 
GERMAN. 


Internationale Revue uber die gesamm- 
ten Armeen und Flotten. 


Germany —The Mannesmann Method of 
making Tubes, and its significance for 
Military Purposes. The Gruson Experi- 
mental [rials, September, 1890, 

Austria—The Austro-Hungarian Army at the 
end of 1890, and the Question of its Peace 
Strength. Cavalry in future Wars (con- 
tinued): Colonel W. von Walthoffen. The 
Conduct of Modern Naval Warfare (con- 
cluded). 


from the German 
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FRENCH. 

Journal des Sciences Militaires.—General Clément’s concluding article 
on ‘‘Smokeless Powder” deals with the réle of artillery, and with the 
influence of political action in the preparation for war. Unless the political 
action is continuous, it becomes extremely difficult to ensure unity of pur- 
pose either in the objects to be attained, or in the preparation and employ- 
ment of the full resources of the country for war. This difficulty becomes 
all the greater when the naval and military forces are under separate 
Ministers. Where the system of government is autocratic, and the Chief 
of the State is also supreme chief of the land and sea forces, continuity of 
purpose and action can be easily maintained, but in democratic countries it 
can only be approximately attained by appointing a Minister of National 
Defence, or a Committee of Preparation for War; or perhaps, in 
France, by conferring on the Chief of the State less passive functions, 
and making him the real Chief of the Army. In the ‘‘Great Questions. 
of the Day,” Major Nigote pictures the battles of the future with smoke- 
less powder as invisible, where the object of each party will be to see 
without being seen. The introduction of smokeless powder will greatly 
facilitate ambuscades and materially hamper minor tactical operations. On 
the battle-field the army which first takes up its position and has time to 
put its forces under cover will acquire an immense moral superiority over 
its adversary, whose movements will be embarrassed by a fire the origin of 
which he is unable to discover. The attack of a position in the field will 
somewhat resemble the attack of a fortress; for, as soon as the zone is 
reached which is swept by the infantry fire of the defence, advance in the 
open—except under peculiarly favourable conditions—will be impossible. 
When this dangerous zone is once reached, the attacking troops must 
—when not favoured by the conformation of the ground—resort to entrench- 
ments, in order to move up under cover to a position whence the final 
assault can be delivered, which will most probably be either at daybreak or 
nightfail. These operations will require time, so that a first-class battle 
will probably be an affair of days. Altogether, Major Nigote seems to be 
of opinion that the introduction of smokeless powder will prove to be the 
revenge of the defensive over the offensive, ol that the infantry soldier 
will have not only to be a good shot, but a good navvy to boot. 

An artillery officer, in the article *‘On the Organisation of Masses and their 
Employment,” advocates that the territorial troops should be kept entirely 
distinct from the active army. It would be altogether illogical to expect 
improvised troops to undergo the same fatigues and privations as seasoned 
soldiers ; and to incorporate them, either individually in the ranks, or in 
corps, in the active army, would not only be to demand from them more 
than they are capable of rendering, but would materially weaken the 
efficiency of the fighting line. The organisation of the active troops should 
differ as little as possible from that in force during peace, and their task 
should be to do all the manceuvring, and to engage the enemy in combats of 
a demenstrative character entirely with their own resources ; whilst the 
culminating event would be produced by the entry into line of the 
territorial, troops who would operate principally by their numbers, 
after the active troops had sufficiently prepared the way for the decisive 
attack. These reserves should consequently be organised in separate corps, 
and should not be in the hands of the commanders of army corps com- 
posing the first line ; otherwise they would inevitably be fatally drawn 
into the line of fire, in consequence of the enormous number of men and 
munitions which these demonstrative combats, lasting perhaps over days, 
would absorb. They should march well in rear of the active corps, which is 
the most favourably situated for passing to the decisive action, and should 
only be pushed to the front at the moment when it is desired to produce on 
a given point the effect of masses, which is all that should be demanded of 
them. The writer makes some excellent suggestions as to the employment 
of artillery well in advance of the army, to prevent the action of the advance 
guard from prematurely forcing a general engagement. 

Some idea of the value of the “Report of the Engineering Sub-Com- 
mittee,” which appears in the Revue du Genie Militaire, can 
be formed from the fact that no less than forty-five dynamos are 
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SOME FOREIGN 


| 
| 
| 
| 


England—The Loss of H.M.S. Serpent. 

Russian—The Russian People and Army (con- 
cluded). Otto Wachs. 

France—The Furnishing of Suppties to Armies 
in the Field. 


Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee und 
Marine. 

Tactical Ketrospects on the Battles of the 

Franco-German War, with Special Regard 





to Artillery : Events on the Loire, 10th-23ti | 


November, 1870 


The Landwehr before Strasburg, September, | 


1870 (continued). 


On the Activity and Employment of Cavalry | 


in the War of 1865 (continued). Major 
Kunz. 


Records of the Prize-Essay Competitions for 


Prussian Artillery Officers, 1827-1877 (con- | 


tinued). Ma‘or-General Wille. 

The Individual Training of the French In- 
fantry Soldicr for the Fight. 

Considerations on the State of ths Navy. 

Fixity of Land Tenure and its Moral In- 
fluenc2 on the Army. Major Scheibert. 


AUSTRIAN. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des See- 
wesens. 
The Law of Storms in the Eastern Seas. 


W. Doberck, Director of the Hong-Kong 


Observatory. 

The North Seaand Baltic Canal. 

The Italian Naval Budget, lst July, 1890-30th 
June, 1891. 

The German Naval Budget, 1891-2. 

The United States Triple Screw Cruiser, No. 
12, and new type of Harbour Defence Ram- 
ship. (Illus.) 

Historical Account of the Austro-Venetian 
War Navy, 1797-1802. 


ITALIAN. 


Rivista Marittima. 

The Electric Light Installations on board 
ships of the Italian Navy. Lieutenant 
Pouchain. 

The German Mercantile Marine. III. High- 
teenth century. Salvatore Raineri. 

Modern Naval Tactics. IV.—The Naval Battle 
(3 plates). Lieutenant Ronca. 

The Gyroscope. (Illus.) Lieutenant Corse. 
A Mo :th in Ceylon (continued). The Theo- 
sophical Society and Buddhism. Dr. Kho. 
The Chilian ‘Armoured Ship. Capitan Prat. 

(Illus.) 


Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. 

The Relationship between War Operations on 
Shore and Afloat. Lieutenant F. Porta, R.A. 

General Considerations on Fortifications : 
Principal Elements for a System of Defence. 
(4 plates.) Captain E, Rocecni, R.E. 

The Mannesmann Process fur the Construction 
of Metal Tubes. (Illus.) 

The Humbert I. Hospit:l in Turin. (6 plates.) 

German Field Artillery Material. (Lllus.) 

The Austrian Mannlicher Rifle, and other 
Repeating Rifles. 


SPANISH. 


Revista General de Marina. 
Suggested Reforms in the Pay of Naval 
Officers. 
Recent Progress in the Navies of Europe, 
from the Revue d+ Cercle Militaire. 
Modern Navies and Future Wars. 
Oceanography (continued). (6 figs. ) 


The Krupp Experiments with 29 c.m. 
_ Howitzers. 
The Trouvé Electric Gyroscope. (Illus.) 
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figured and described in the text. A good illustration is also given 
of the 1°50 metre Mangin projector, which gives an intensity of light 
six times as great as the 0°90 metre projector, hitherto—with the 
exception of Schuckert’s 0°96 metre—the largest projector used for 
search lights. The Revue also contains the official text of the New 
French Instructions for Field Works, and a description of the process 
adopted in the construction of the flat roofs now insuch favour for public 


buildings in Germany. 
GERMAN. 


In the Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee und Marine the three 
first articles are chiefly of interest to the students of military history, whilst 
the contents of most of the others may be inferred from their titles. In 
‘*Fixity of Land Tenure and its Moral Influence on the Army,” Major 
Sckeibert considers that the agglomeration of workmen and journeymen in 
the large centres of population is having a prejudicial ‘effect on the quality 
of recruits for the army, and is deteriorating the physique of the nation. He 
advocates the passing of a *‘ Homestead Act” to facilitate workmen acquiring 
small properties away from the towns. He is, however, strongly against 
the splitting up of the property, and would only allow it to descend toa 
single heir. 


In the- Internationale Revue uber die Gesammten Armeen und 
Flotten Colonel von Walthoffen has a good deal to say about the employment 
of cavalry in 1866 and 1870, and is far fromadmitting that the days of cavalry 
charges on the battle-field are numbered. Whilst human nature remains as 
it is the moral effect of cavalry properly handled will always be great 
against shaken infantry, even when armed with the new rifles ; but it will 
have to be used in masses—principally for flank attacks. Like the flint 
which requires the sharp steel to develop its latent fire, so with cavalry : 
everything will depend on the skill and resolution of the cavalry leader, 
who must be prompt to act with decision on his own responsibility, and not 
to wait for orders. ‘‘Of all faults that can be committed, only one is 
dishonourable—inaction.” 


ITALIAN. 


The Revista Marittima opens with an article by Lieutenant Pouchain, 
which gives interesting particulars of the extensive use made of the electric 
light on board the ships of the Italian navy. Special pains were taken to 
insure a uniform system of installation as free from complications as 
possible ; and after repeated experiments with various patterns the type of 
dynamo which has been finally adopted throughout the service is the 
Victoria, of 65 volts, in four sizes, 300, 200, 150, and 100 ampéres. Some 
few of the older and smaller vessels, however, still retain the Pacinotti- 
Gramme machine. The larger ironclads carry six fixed and two auxiliary 
search lights, and nearly all the ships of the fleet are fitted with 
incandescent lamps for interior illumination. A carefully drawn- 
up table, which accompanies the article, shows at a glance the 
number and class of dynamos which each ship carries, and the amount of 
current available for search lights and incandescent lamps respectively. 
‘* Modern Naval Tactics” and ‘‘ A Month in Ceylon,” are both good, whilst 
the short description of the ‘* Chilian Armoured Vessel,” Capitan Prat, which 
was launched by the Société des forges et Chantiers de la Mediterranee, on 
20th December last, gives details of this ship’s formidable offensive powers. 
The principal armament consists of four 9} inch and eight 43 inch Canet 
guns—the latter quick-firing—worked by electricity. These are arranged 
in such a way that three of the larger and four of the smaller guns can be 
fired either right ahead when chasing, or right astern when the ship is 
obliged to show her heels. 


The Revista di Artiglieria e Genio is, asusual, profusely illustrated, and 
full of interesting subjects. In ‘‘The Relationship between War Operations 
on Shore and Afloat,” Lieutenant Porta considers that the next naval war 
will see the Treaty of Paris thrown to the winds, and that the war will be 
essentially one of privateers and cruisers. General actions will probably be 
avoided by the weaker side; and, if they take place, the effect of a great 
naval victory will not be so far-reaching as those of the Nile and of Trafalgar, 
which practically gave England the command of the seas. He deprecates 
the idea of fettering the action of the fleet by the presumed necessity for 
looking after the defence of the coasts, which are not so open to hostile 
descents, at any rate at the beginning of hostilities, as some writers pretend, 


The Armour-plate Trials at Annapolis. (Illus.) | and thinks the forts are well able to look after themselves. 
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Norice.—For the convenience of such of our readers as may live at a distance from any bookseller, any Book they may rewire, whether er net tt 
4a, dé ve fol), . 





int g Li 
receipt of Postal ‘Order for the published price of the Book ordered. 
ART. 


Anonymous. The Satires of Cynicus. (D. R. Duncan). 

Large 4to. Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 

A very clever selection of hand-coloured pictorial sitires on our social 
system. The author, who is a ag draughtsman, has added some 
pungent verses, which are calculated to make a great many people 
uncomfortable, for he seems to have something to say on every abuse 


of the present day. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Laneton, Rosert. The Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickens: With Retrospective Notes and 
Elucidations from his Books and Letters. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xx. 260. Numerous illus- 
trations. Price 5s. 

Mr. Langton privately published an interesting litt!e volume on this 
subject in 1883. Siucethen much new information concerning the 
youth of Dickens has come to light, all of which is incorporat-d in 
the present work. It is a book which lovers of the great novelist will 
turn to with interest, and one which the literary historian cannot 
affect to despise. 


McCarrny, Justin, M.P. Sir Robert Peel. (Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 176. Portrait 
after Lawrence. Price 3s. 6d. 

This is the latest, volume in the ‘‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. No 
man is bet“er oualified to write a pleasantly readable account of Peel’s 
career than the author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times,” and for- 
tunately for the series, recent political events have not prevented him 
from successfully carrying out the task which he uudertook. 

MERIVALE, HERMAN, AND FRANK T. MArnziAts. Lifeof 
W. M. Thackeray. (Water Scott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
248. xxiv. Price 1s. 

This is asomewhat disappointing book. Mr. Merivale is too gossipy, while 
Mr. Marzials, who might have produced a very good monograph, only 
writes about half of the book. But, pending the production b 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie of a really authoritative account of her father’s 
career, such books deserve to be welcomed and read. This latest 
addition to the ‘‘ Great Writers” series contains some interesting 
anecdotes and an excellent bibliography. 


Rigg, Rev. James H., D.D. The Living Wesley 
(Kelly). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 230. Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 


No man is more “ written up” than during the period which imme- 
diately follows his death, or during that which coincides with the 
hundredth or two hundredth or three hundredth anniversary of his 
birth or death. Numerous books on Wesley will, of course, mark the 
centenary celebration of his death. Dr. Rigg catches time by the 
forelock with a revised and enlarged edition of ‘‘The Living Wesley,” 
first published some years ago. The supplementary chapter on the 
~~ of Universal Methodism during the century since the death 
of Wesley is interesting. 


WILLIAMS, MontTaau, Q.C. Later Leaves. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 424. Portrait. 15s. 

This book is not easy to classify ; but the fact that it contains ‘further 
reminiscences” gives it an autobiographical character, which 
will justify its inclusion in the present section. These reminiscences 
are scarcely up to the mark of those which a peared in the preceding 
volume, but they are interesting and readable in the main. Nearly 
half the book isdevoted toa discussion of ‘‘ darkest London” and its 
sae men which Mr. Montagu Williams views in the light of an East 

nd magistrate, 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


: BourNE, WILLIAM. Handy Assurance Manual 1891. 
{12, Paternoster Row.) Crown Paper. Pp. 230. Price 1s. 
A wonderful amount of statistical and other information relating to the 

different Insurance Companies is to be found in this small volume. 


FLUGEL, Dz. Fevix. A Universal English-German 
and German-English Dictionary. (Asher and Co., 13, 
Bedford-street, Strand.) Parts I. and II. Paper Covers. 
Pp. xxx. 122 and viii. 224. Price 3s. each part. 

First numbers of the fourth edition, thoroughly revised and consider- 
ably enlarged, of Dr. J. C. Fliigel’s eaealiont Dictionary of the 
English and German languages, to be completed in 12 monthly 

. Part I. English-German, A to Bok. Part II. German- 
glish, A to Capital. 


ist, will be forwarded post free to any part of the United Kingdom, from the Office of the Ravizw oF REViEWs, en 


The Century Dictionary: an Eneyelopzedie Lexi- 
con of the English Language. (I. Fisher Unwin.) 
Cloth, gilt. Pp. 4,880. Price 42s. 

This is the fourth volume, and extends from ‘‘ M” to “‘ pyx-veil.” Two 
more volumes are to follow. The work, which is American, has been 
produced under the editorial superintendence ot Professor Whitaey. 


WALFORD, EpwarpD, M.A. The County Families of 
the United Kingdom; or, Royal Manual of the Titled 
and Untitled Aristoeracy of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. (Chatto and Windus.) Large 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 1,202. Price 50s. 

This bulky volume aims at giving ‘a brief notice of the descent, birth, 
marriage, education, and appointments of each person, his _heir- 
apparent or presumptive, as also a record of the offices which he has 
hitherto he'd, to other with his town address and country residence.” 
The ‘‘ Windsor Peerage, Baronetage, aud Knightage,” compiled by 
the same author, is also published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus a- 
12s, 6d. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


ARNOLD, MatrHEew. Irish Essays and Others. (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 222. Price 2s. 6d. 

This is a popular edition, uniform with the previously issued ‘‘ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,” “ God and the Bible,” and ‘‘ St. Paul and Protes- 
tantism.” There is an opportuneness in the publication, for it was in 
1881 that Mr. Arnold remarked, apropos of these same “ Jrish 
Essays,” that he was curious to know how they would look ten years 
hence if any one happened then to turn to them. 

ARNOLD, MartHew. The Study of Celtic Literature. 
(Smith, Elder and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 152. Price 2s. 6d, 
Another volume in the popular reissue of the late Mr. Arnold’s works, 

unif +m with the preceding. 

CARLYLE, THomAs. Essays on Burns and _ Seott. 
(Cassell and Co.) 12mo. Cloth. Pp.192. Price 6d. 

A very welcome reprint in Cassell’s ‘‘ National Library,” now being 
se-issued in monthly volumes. Professor Henry Morley contributes 
an introduction. 


CARLYLE, THomMAsS. On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and 
the Heroic in History. (Cassell and Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 192. Price 6d. 


Another acceptable volume in the same series. 


Lang, ANDREW. Essays in Little. 
Crown Cloth. Pp. 205. Price 2s. 6d. 
The first volume in the Whitefriars Lib-ary of Wit and Humour, which 

has been designed to ‘‘ smooth the wrinkles from the brow of care, 

and to dislodge the sneer from the cynic’s lips.” It contains a number 
of critical and humorous essays, most of which have been culled from 
various magazines ; but five of which, including those of Mr. Rudyard 

Kipling and Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and ‘The Letters to a Young 

Journalist,” were written specially for this volume. 


Mazzini. Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. 
(Smith, Elder and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 378. Price 4s. 6d. 
This is the fourth volume in the new collected edition of Mazzini’s 

works, and comprises his Critical and Literary Essays, Among the 

various subjects discussed are the ‘‘ Philosophy of Music,” ‘‘ Carlyle,” 
the “‘Minor Works of Dante,” and the ‘‘ Duties of Men.” 

SpriacE, 8. SquirE. The Cost of Production. (The 
Incorporated Society of Authors.) Crown. Paper. Pp. 66. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

To the literary aspirant this book will be invaluable for the technical 
information it coutains, while to the unscrupulous publisher it should 
prove an impediment to the further fleecing of ignorant authors. 
One learns that if an edition of 350 copies be printed off, a three- 
volume novel, which is publiished at 31s. 6d., can be produced at 
6s. 6d. apiece. Other details given as to the cost of production are 
equally curious and equally astonishing. 


WRIGHT, ARNOLD. Baboo English as ’tis Writ. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Fancy covers. Pp. 108. Price 2s. 


The examples contained in this little volume—some of which are very 
aste—o preceded by an introductory sketch of the Indian 
ress. 


(Henry and Co.) 
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FICTION. 

The following list contains most of the works of fiction 
piblished during the past month. Two and three volume 
novels are generally procured at the circulating library, so 
that the size and price of one volume novels only are here 
given :— 

THREE VOLUME NOVELS. 

Goutp, S. Bartne. Urith: A Tale of Dartmoor. 

(Methuen and Co.) 


Two VOLUME NOVELS. 
Cross, Mary. Under Sentence. (Ward and Downey.) 


FreytaG,Gustav. The Lost Manuscript. (Brentano.) 
8vo. Cloth. Two Volumes. Pp. 409—544. Price 20s. 

An American translation from the sixteenth German edit’on of this 
celebrated German novel. 


RussELL, W. CLARK. A Marriage at Sea. (Methuen 
and Co.) 
NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
Bret HArRTE. A Sappho of Green Springs, and 
other Tales. (Chatto and Windus.) 8vo. Cloth. Py. 310. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


DorMER, DANIEL. The Mesmerist’s Secret. (Haddon 
and Co.) Crown. Boards. Pp. 335. Price, 2s. 


A sensation n vel of more than usual interest. 


HAGGARD, H. RipER. The Witch’s Head. (Spencer 
Blackett.) Crown. Cloth. Pp. 344. Price 3s. 6d. 
A new edition, with a number of full-pag+ illustrations by Mr. 
Charles Kerr, of this popular novel. 


Ho.ty, MARIETTA. Samantha among the Brethren. 

(Ward and Lock.) Crown. Boards. Pp. 387. Price 2s. 

The avthoress—who calls herself Josiah Allen’s wife—has written an 
amusing book, in the particular style of orthography affected by the 
Bill Nye school of American humourists. A number of feeble illus- 
tions are added. 


James, Henry. The Tragic Muse. (Macmillan and 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 448. Price 3s. 6d. 
One of the newest additio: s to Messrs. Macmillan’s three-and-sixpenny 
series, 


Rux. Roughing it after Gold. 
Crown. Paper. Pp. 152. Price 1s. 6d. 
In s: ite of its literary de‘ects, this nov: 1, which is sensational, and which 

bristles with interesting and exciti g episodes, deserves to be read. 

Half autobi-graphy, half fic'ion, it is the account of the wander- 

irgs in America of an Irish gentleman in search of a livelihood. He 

ssed through many excit‘ng adventures, which he describes with a 
irectness of ttyle that at once catches and holds the a*tention of 


the reader. 

VALDES, ARMANDO PALACIO’ Froth. 

Crown. Paper. Pp. 346. Price, 2s. 6d. 

A new volume of the International Library, for the translation of which 
M s Clara Brllis responsible. From the introductory preface, which 
Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes, one learns that the author was born 
in 1853, and, although brought up in the legal profession, soon 
became a regular contributor to the Hevista Europa, of which journal 
he afterwards assumed the editorship. He is the author of several 
novels, ‘“‘ Froth” being his latest. It isa satiric picture of fashionable 
society life in modern Madrid, and is undeniably powerful without 
being disagreeably realistic. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Bacon’s New Map of Switzerland. (Bacon and Co.) 
Cloth case. Price 1s. 

A handy little pecket map, brsught up to date, and showing all the 
ra'lways and diligence routes. 

Bacon’s Cycling Road Map of England and Wales. 
(Bacon and Co.) Cloth case. Price 1s. 

A remarkably clear, accurate map, giving all the hgh roads which are 
adapted fo- cycling. This map will also be useful for the ordinary 
walking touris s. 

Warp, Hersert. My Life with Stanley’s Rear 
Guard. (Chatto and Windus.) Sm. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 
1¢9 Price Is. 6d. 

“A picture of life as it really was at Yambuya, avoiding all contro- 
versy.” Mr. Ward was hundreds of miles away when some of the 
incidents which have most stirred the public mind are alleged to have 
happened. His narrative takes the form of a diary. 


(Sampson Low.) 


(Heinemann. ) 


a HISTORY. 
BEAVER, ALFRED. Memorials of Old Chelsea, (Elliot 
Stock.) PartsIand II. Price 2s. each. Quarto. 


An excellent history of the Village of Parishes, illustratc«d with numerous 
sketehes and maps by the author. 


CoGHLan, T.A. The Wealth and Progress of New 
South Wales, 1889-90, (Charles Potter, Sydney.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 870. 

This is the fourth yearly issue of this wurk. Mr. Coghlan,who is the 

Government statistican, has cullected, in a comparatively small space, 

a wonderful amcunt of inf rmation of a statistical and general 

character relating to the colony. Diagrams and maps give clearness 

to the letterpress. 


KINGSFORD, WILLIAM, LL.D., F.R.S. The History of 
Canada. (London: Kegan Paul, Triibner and Co.). 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. xxiv. 598. Maps. 

This, the fourth volume, brings toa conclusion the history of French 
rule in Canada, and may be regarded as an introduction to the 
history of British rule in that dominion. Mr. Kingsford hopes to 
continue his ‘* History” to Fevruary, 1841, a date within half aceutury 
of the present time, when the Union of the Provinces w.s consum- 
mated. It should be added that the present vulume covers the period 
1756-1763. 

Mortey, Henry, LL.D. (Editor). The History of 
Florence by Niccolo Machiavelli. (Routledge and 
Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 444. Price 3s. 6d. 

Tiis is by no means the least welcome reprint in this useful series. 
The text is that of an Eng ish translation published in 1675, and is. 

refaced by an introdnction from the pn of ths general editor, 

rofessor Henry Morley. The p ice of the series, we observe with 
regret, has been raised. 


SAINT-AMAND, IMBERT, DE. Marie Antoinette and 
the End of the Old Regime. (Hutchinson and Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. Pp. 300. Portrait. Price 5s. 

A tran lation of one of # series of v.lumes recently published in France. 
cn aining accouvts of the lives and environments of some of the 
famous women who presided over or figur: d at the French Court. It 
is rendered into English by Mr. Th mas Serg-ant Perry, and forms 
the initial vulume in a ‘‘ Famous Women of the French Court” series. 


Saint OMOND, IMBERT DE. Citizeness Bonaparte. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt. Pp. 306. Pur- 
trait. Price 5s. 

This is another volume in the same series as the preceding works on the 

Empress Mary Louise. ‘‘The Court of the Empress Josehine,” etc. 

are to follow. 


LAW, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. 


CHAPMAN, ALFRED. Income Tax: How to get it 
Refunded. (Effingham, Wilson and Co.). 8vo. Lime 
cloth. Pp. 48. Price ls. 

This is not in the strict sense of the term a legal work, but the subject 
on which it deals is of such importance as tu justify its being men- 
tioned h: re. The number of people who, through ignorance of the 
law, waste their money in the payment of unnecessary taxes is 
qui'e incred:ble. The authorities, it must be borne in mind, do not 
consider it necessary to offer deductions, but consider it sufficie.t to 
allow them when claimed. 


Farrer, Sir THoMAs H. Mr. Goschen’s Finance 
1887-1890. (Liberal Publication Department.) Cloth. 
Pp. xvi. 162. Price 2s. 6d, 

A powerful indictment, reprinted from the tbree articles in the 
Contemporary Review, wh ch appeared in October, November, and 
December, 1890. Sir Thomas Farrer first crit cises M:. Goschen’s 
Im; erial and Local Finance, and then points out “ whet might have 
been or might still be done.” 


HOLLAND, SPENCER L The Juryman’s Handbook. 
(Effingham, Wilson and Co.) 8vo. Limp cloth. Pp. 100. 
Price 1s. 

This is one of Wilsens ‘‘ Legal Handy Bo ks,” and gives in small 
compa s, and in readab'e form, al that the juryman needs to know 
concerning the dut es which he may be called upon to per‘orm. No 
m re handy or more useful v.lume has appeared in the series to 
which it belongs. 

Law. JouN. In Darkest London. (William Reeves.) 
8vo. Paper covers. Py. 282. Price 1s. 

This remi-ka' le studv, from the pen of Miss Harkness first ~p; eare t 
as a serial in th - British Weekly. under the title of ‘‘ Cap ain Lobe: A 
Story of ‘he Salvation Army.’ The new and popular edi.ion contains 
atymp"thetic intro*uction by General Boo:h. 
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Lety, J. M. Copyright Law Reform. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoede.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 110. Price 1s. 6d. 
Those who desire to know something of the anomalies of our present 

law of copyright and of the steps necessary to its reform will do well 

to provide themselves with this little brochure. It contains an — 
sition cf Lord Monkswell’s B:1l now before Parliament, together with 
extracts from the Report of the Commission of 1878 and the Berne 

Convention and American Copyright Bill. The compiler is one of 

the members of the Copyright Committee of tne Incorporated Society 
of Authors. 

Mackay, THomas (Editor). A Plea for Liberty. (John 
Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 214. Price 12s. 

This is described as ‘‘ An argument against Socialism and socialistic 
a op ay and may be regarded as the most important manifesto 
which has been issued by the Individualists in recent years. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer contributes an Introduction; and among the sub- 
jects discussed by the various writers are the ‘‘ Impractability of 
Socialism,” ‘Socialism at the Antipodes,” ‘‘Working Class Discontent,” 
“ Free Education,” and “‘ Free Libraries.” 

MonraauE, F. C. (Editor). A Fragment on Govern- 
ment, by Jeremy Bentham. (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press.) 8vo. Half-bound. Pp. xii. 242. 

A workmanlike edition of a piece which has long been out of print. Mr. 
Montague prefixes an introduction, in which he “aims at showing 
the place of Bentham in the history of thought and the signiticance 
of the ‘ Fragment’ as a contribution to political philosophy.” 


WINTER, ALEXANDER. The Elmira Reformatory. 

(Sonnenschein). Crown. Cloth. Pp. 168. Price 2s. 6d. 

A new volume of the Social Science Series. A comprehensive account 
of the work which is being carried out at the New York State Reforma- 
tory, by Mr. Z. R, Brockway, in the humanising and bettering of 
criminals by the introduction of a bracing, moral, and pbysical train- 
ing. The prisoner does not—as in the pernicious European system 
have to work out a definite sentence, but he is liberated when he has 
shown himself capable of living a human and better iife. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


AupRICH, THoMAS Baitey. The Sister’s Tragedy, 
‘with other Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 206. Price 3s. 6d. 

A new volume of poetry from the pen of a well-known American 
novelist and poet. 

ARCHER, CHARLES (Translator). Rosmersholm. 
{Walter Scott.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. vi. 114. Price 1s. 
This translation—to which Mr. William Archer, one of the most 

enthusiastic of Ibsen’s disciples, contributes a short preface—was 

acted at the Vaudeville Theatre on February Interesting as it 
is to read, it proved a complete failure upon the stage. 


ARNOLD, Sir Epwin. The a, of the World; or, 
the Great Consummation. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d, net. 

‘The theme of this poem is the character of Christ as revealed in his 
life on earth; the characteristic features of his teaching being 
skilfully contrasted with those of Buddha. Long extracts from the 

have avpeared in all the newspapers; but perhaps the best 
eneral description of it is that contributed by Archdeacon Farrar to 
the current number of Longman’s Magazine. 


DARLING, ISABELLA F. Poems and Songs. (Hay 
Nisbet and Co.) Crown. Cloth. Pp. 240. Price 2s. 6d. 
Some of the poems in this volume are god, an4 are worth reading, but 

the “ get up” is very bad, the printing and binding being especially 


poor. 
Drecks, RupouF (Editor). The Plays of Richard 
Cloth. Pp. 


Brinsley Sheridan. (Walter Scott.) 8vo. 

xxxii. 329. Price ls. 

‘The latest volume in the Camelot series does not call for special remark. 
The six plays of which it consists are introduced by a short 
biographical and critical introduction. 


Hickry, Emity H. Verse-Tales, Lyrics, and Trans- 
Jations. (Elkin Mathews.) Crown, boards, 120 pp. 


Price 56. 

It is seldom that one comes across a more delightful volume of vse 
than this. The ballads ‘‘ Father Damien, of Molokai,” and ‘‘ The 
Great Armada” are, perhaps, the best things in the volume, which is 


very daialily and prettily ‘‘ got up.” 
HvuLBuRD, Percy (Editor). English Love Lyrics. 


(Walter Scott.) Sm. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxx. 222. Price 1s. 


English poetry is extremely rich in love lyrics, and some of the best 
of these are included in Mr. Hulburd’s anthology. The period covered 
is that which lies between the years 1500 and 1800; and, among the 

whose works are laid under contribution are Raleigh, Siiney, 

arlowe, Shakespeare, Jonson, Herrick, Lovelace, Congreve, Aaron 

Hill, Ambrose-Philips, Burns. Byron, Scott, and many others. The 
selection is prefaced by a brief essay. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Mokrnis, Lewis. A Vision of Saints. (Kegan Paul, 

Trench, Triibner and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 

A series of blank-verse poems, in which Mr. Lewis Morris has endea- 
voured todo for ‘the beautiful Christian legends and records that 
which has so often been done for the mythology of Greece.” Bunyan, 
Father Damien, Henry Martyn, and many others find a place in Mr. 
Lewis Morris's roll of “‘ saints.” How far he has succeeded in his task, 
and whether his poem be a ‘superb thing,” or the most mediocre 
rubbish ever written, are questions which may be left to the reader 
ok soma. The critics—mirabile dictu !—differ in their views of the 


Wricat, Wittram ALpis (Editor) The Famouw 
History of the Life of King Henry the Eighth. 
(Oxfo At the Clarendon Press.) 8vo. Stiff covers. 
Pp. xlviii. 176. Price 2s. 

An edition in the familiar form favoured by the Syndics of the 

University Press. Mr. Wright contributes a lea:nea introduction, 

and the text is followed by elaborave notes. 


WRIGHT, WILLIAM ALDISs. (Editor.) The Works of 
William Shakespeare, Vol.I. (Macmillanand Co.) “8vo. 
Cloth. Pp, xlvi. 520. Price, 10s. 6d. 

This volume begins a new edition of the Cambridge Shakespeare, which 
was first published in 1863. The text is based ona thorough collation 
of the four folios and of all the quarto editions of the separate plays, 
and of subsequent editions and commentaries. The first volume of the 
new edition contains, ‘‘The Tempest,” ‘“‘ The Two Gen lemen of 
Verona,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘‘ Measure for Measure, 
and ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors.” 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Carter, F. E., M.A. Preparation for Worship. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x. 60. 
Price 2s. 

A series of five short addresses delivered in St. Paut’s Cathedral during 
Lent, 1889, upon the last answer in the Church Catechism. This 
answer epjoinsall who come to the Lord’s Supper ‘‘ to examine them- 
selves whether they repent themselves truly of their former sins, 
stedfastly purposing to lead a new life; have a lively faith in God’s 
mercy through Christ, with a thankful remembrance of His death 
and be in charity with all men.” 


Horton, R. F. The Book of Proverbs. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Crown. Cloth. Pp. 412. Price 7s. 6d. 
A volume of the ‘* Expositor’s Bible.” 


Lippoy, H. P., D.D. (the late). Passiontide Sermons, 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii. 300. 
Price 5s. 

This volume differs from the others issued in the same series in that the 
sermons which it contains have hitherto been unpublished. They 
have been printed from the late Canon Liddon’s manuscript:. 


LovEL, ARTHUR. The Ideal of Man. (Chapman and Hall.) 
Crown. Cloth. Pp. 250. Price 3s. 6d. 
A short but abstruse theological treatise. 


Lumsy, Rev. J. R. D.D. The First Book of the 
Kings, (Cambridge: at the University Press.) 12mo. 
Cloth. Pp. 144. Maps. Price ls. 


We can cordially recommend this litt'e book. The introduction discusses 
. the question of autho-ship and date in a plain but scholarly fashion, 
while the footnotes throughout are brief, pointed, and helpful. It 
forms a volume of the ‘Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools” 


series. 
SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 


Browne, LENNOX, F.R.C.S. Koceh’s Remedy in Rela- 
tion specially to Throat Consumption (Bailliére, Tindal 
andCox). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xi. 114. Price 5s. 


The controversy concerning Dr. Koch’s cure still goes on. In the 
volume under notice, Dr. Lennox Browne, who isa specialist in all 
throat troubles, contends that the local effects and therapeutic value 
of the remedy can be most advantageously observed in the throat and 

‘ynx. He proceeds to explain the general phenomena of the cure, 
and the details of its administration. 


Coatss, JAMES. How to Read Heads. (Hay Nisbet 
and Co., Glasgow.) 12mo. Boards. Pp. 120. Price 1s. 


The second volume of the ‘‘ Mental Science Series.” The book cons'sts 
of practical lessons on the application of phrenology to the reading of 
character, illustrated by a few heads of well-known men. We le+rn, 
among other things from the book, that the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
“has not tbe fine moral courage and intellectual brain of Canon 
Wilberforce, but he excels him in audacity, egovism, and self-assurance 
as an aggressive Christian.” 
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THe New Books OF THE 


KovaLEvsky, Maxime. Modern Customs and Ancient 
Laws of Russia. (David Nutt.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x. 260. 
This volume contains the Ilchester Lectures for 1889-90, and comprises 

a good deal of matter interesting to the student of Russian life. 
There are chapters on the matrimonial customs and usages of th: 
Russian people, on the state of the modern Russian famiry, on the 
Russian village community, on Russian folk motes, on ola Russian 
Parliaments, and on personal servitude, 


LADD,GEORGH TRUMBULL. Outlines of Physiological 
Psychology. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp 
xii. 506. . 
A text-book of mental science for academies and colleges, the material 

of which has been arranged so as to adapt it for learning with the 

least unnecessary « xpenditure of strength and time. 


MACKENZIE, SIR MORELL, M.D. The Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs: a Practical Handbook for Singers 
and Speakers. (Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
xvi. 288, 

A most useful work to all who have to speak or sing. In the presen} 


edition—the seventh— Sir Morell replies to Professor Garcia's criti- 
cisms of the work published in Centralblatt fir Laryngologie. 


Mxapowcrort, WILLIAM H. The ABC of Electricity. 
(John Heywood.) Crown. Cloth. Pp. 108. Price 2s. 


Mr. T. A. Edison, to whom the proof-sheets of this book were submitted, 
has written to the author stating that, in his opinion, the statements 
are all correct, and that the treatment of the subject, and arrange- 
ment of the matter, have impressed him favourably. A number of 
diagrams are added. 


STEEL, R.E.,M.A., A Class Book on Light. (Methuen 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp.xvi. 184. Price 2s. 6d. 

This is a text book for schools and science c'asses, which aims at 
something more than merely cramming the student with facts for 
the examiner. An endeavour has been madeto give the reader clear 
and accurate conceptions of the elementary principles of optics. No 
attempt has been made to adapt the wo k to the syllabus of any 
examination. 

Strone, HERBERT A., WILLEM S. LoGEMAN, and 
BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. Introduction to the Study 
of the History of. Language. (Longmans, Green and 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x. 436. Price 10s. €d. 

This is an introduction toa far more e'aborate work. ‘In the follow- 
ing pages,” say the authors in their preface, ‘‘an attemp* has been 
made to enable students to grasp the main points of one uf the most 


important philologic 1 works which have been published during the 
last ten or twenty years—Paul’s Principien der Sprachgeschichte.” 


SucKLING, FLoreNce Horatia. The Humane Edu- 
cator. (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., 
Limited.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

One of the cheapest books, both in quality and quantity, published, I 
mentioned this book in the Christmas number, and expected great 
things of it, and my expectations have been more than realised. 
Humar ity to animals forms the subject matter. The best thoughts 
from the best writers, both in prose and poetry, on the subject have 
been brought together, making up a volume wh'ch should be in 
every family and in every home. 


THOMPSON, Sir Henry. Food and Feeding. (Warne 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 222. Price 3s. 6d. 

The subject matter of this work (which is now in its sixth vo'ume) may 
be regarded by scme as trivial ; but the fact that a distinguished 
physician has a it worthy of spe*ial study goes to show that it 

ssesses Considerable scientific interest and impvrtance. The science 
8 sound ; and the ga tronomicil portions of the book—have they not 
been praised by Mr. George Augustus Sala ? What need have we of 
further witness ? 


Wi1son, Epwarp L. Photographic Mosaies, 1891. 

(E. L. Wilson, New York.) Crown paper. Pp. 288. 

To the photographic stuient this annual should be invaluable. Some 
excellent process illustrations are added to the text, which includes 
not only a large amount of valuable technical information, but also a 
serene of short tales and sketches bearing on photographic 
subjects. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 


A 
Hovssacr, ARSENE. Mes Confessions. (E. Dentu, 
Paris.) 8vo. Price, 6 fr. F 
Curious memoirs of a well-known novelist. Six volumes. 


BucnarD, H. Marines Etrangeres. (Berge Levrault 
et Cie, Paris.) 4to. Price, 10 fr. 
V. lume formitg part of the series Bibliothéque du Marin. Exceedingly 
complete all-round view of the English, Russian, German, Italian, 


ete. etc. navies. Illustrated, 
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MILEs-ROGER, L. (Librarie de l’Art, Paris.) 

4to. Price, 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Volume forming one of the series of Artistes C¢’éhree, edited by 
M. Eugéne Muntz. , 
TALLEYRAND, DE VICOMTE. Memorials. 

Savine, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 

A collection of hitherto unpublished letters and papers. Edited by 
Jean Gorsals. 


GoncouRT, Dr E. Le Journal des Goncourt. (Biblio- 
théque Charpentier, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c¢. 
Second part of the literary brothers Ce Gone urt s memoirs. 

MILLET, RENE. Souvenirs des Balkans. (Hachette 
et Cie., Paris et Londres.) l6mo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Interesting description of the Balkan Svates, including a survey of the 


route from Salonica to Belgrid+, and from the Danube to the 
Adriatic. 


Corot. 


(Albert 


THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A VERY large number of Blue Books and Parliamentary 
papers have been issued during the month of February, the 
more important of which are enumerated and described in 
the following list. Those who desire a more complete 
enumeration can obtain the same of Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, Queen’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C., 
from whom all or any of the publications mentioned below 
may be purchased :— 

I.—ARMY AND NAVY. 

ARMY. Explanation of Estimates. 


Statement showing, approximately, the sums provided in the Army 
Estimates for 1891-92 for each arm of the service and for various mis- 
cellaneous establishments, and the estimated cost of the personnel of 
the army. (Pp. 16. Price 23d.) 

Navy. Speed and Horse-Power of Ships. 

Return “ showing in regard to ships launched since January, 1883, the 
estimated and actual speed and estimated and actual horse-power.” 
(Pp. 12. Price 2}d.) 

II.—DOMESTIC. 


CorN AVERAGES. Tables. 
Statistical Tables of Corn Prices for the year 1890 ; with Comparative 
Tables for previous years, and Memorandum. (Pp. 24. Price 3d.) 


PROFIT SHARING. Report. 

Report to the Board of Trade on Profit Sharing. Describes the various 
forms which profit sharing takes, discusses its general history and 
economic results, and gives an account of the co-operative workshops 
of England, Germany, and France. The appendices supply inter alia 
a list of British, French, and American profit-sharing firms. (Pp. 
44. Price 43.) 


Pcor LAw. Persons in Receipt of Relief. 

Return ‘‘ showing in respect of each union and parish under a separate 
Board of Guardians in England and Wales the number of persons of 
each sex in receipt of in-door or of out-door relief on the Ist day of 
August, 1890, who were over sixty years of age.” The total number 
of paupers in receipt of relief on the day in question was =86,867. 
They are classified according to ages in this Return. (Pp. vi. 34. 
Price 4d.) 


Rattways. Return of Accidents, 


Returns of Accidents and Casualties as reported to the Board of 
Trade by the several Railway Companies in the United Kingdom 
during the nine months ending 30th September, 1890, together with 
the Reports of the Inspecting Officers of the Railway Department 
to the Board of Trade upon certain accidents which were inquired 
into. During the nine months covered by the Returns 16 persons 
were killed and 308 injured, as compared with 84 killed and 862 in- 
jured during the corresponding period in 1889, (Pp. 70. Price 7d.) 

III.—EDUCcATION. 
Epvucation. Code of Regulations, 1891. 

Code of Minutes of the Education Department laid on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament, pursuant to the 97th section of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870. Contains chapters on subjects, inspection, 
teachers, grants, training colleges, pensions, etc. The schedules con- 
tain particulars of the pass requirements in various standard, class, 
and specific subjects, together with other useful memoranda and 
information. (Pp. 52, Price 53d.) 

IV.—FOoREIEN. 
PEASANT PROPRIETORS. Reports on their position Abroad. 


Reports from Her Majesty's representatives abroad on the position of 

sant qe in the countries in which they reside. Austria- 

Ha ry, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 

Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States are the countries from 
which reports are sent. (Pp. 72. Price 4d.) 








CONTENTS OF THE LEADING REVIEWS. 








CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 


The Tzar and the Jews. ANGLO-RussIAN. 
Postal and Tele; : Reforms. 
5 ENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 
John Wesley. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
The Eclipse of Justice. FRANCIS PEEK. 
Mr. Kipling’s Stories. J. M. BaRRIE. 
Pessimism as a System. R. M. WENLEy. 
The , a gaol and their Ras cme Descen- 
RicHaRD HEATH. 
A Goons from Ibsen’s ‘‘ Brand.” 
Professor C. H, HEBFORD. 
A Home for the Dying. 
A. T, SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
The Battle of Balaclava. With map. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
Hydrophobia —_ _ Muzzling Order. 
RGE J. RoMANES, F.R.S. 
The Question of the Irish Leadership. 
J.J. Ciancy, M.P. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
Inscriptions for the Four Sides of a Pedestal. 
A, C. SWINBURNE. 
The Outlook in France. II. 
W. H. HuRLPERT. 
For Conscience Sake. Tuomas Harpy. 
The Crisis in the Eastern Soudan. 
Hua HE. M. Srutrievp, 
The Poet Verlaine. Epwakp DELILLE. 
Rossetti and the Moralists. 
AUTHOR F ‘‘ A Dead Man's Diary.” 
The Papuan and his Master. 
Hume NIsser. 
The Macedonian Quest’on. 
A. HULME-BEAMAN, 
Conduct and Greek Religion. Mrs. GRIBBLE. 
The Destruction of the New Forest. 
Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 
Canada and Imperial ee: 
Hon. J. Ww. LONGLEY. 
A Preface to * Dorian Gray.” 
Oscar WILDE. 





FORUM. 2a. 6d. 
The Vanishing Surplus. 
Senator Joun G. CaRLISLE. 
Formative Influences. 
of. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
The Next Step in Eduvation. 
President C. K. Apams. 
Was the Emin Expedition Piratical ? 
E. L. GorxIn. 
The Physical Basis * Mind. 
Dr. HENRY MAUDSLEY. 
Rowdlerized Biography. WALTER LEWIN. 
The Four Modes of Life. 
Major J. W. Powe xt. 
As the Chinese see Us. 
President W. A. P. Martin. 
The Farmer’s — Condition. 
Prof. RopNEY WELCH. 
Political Progress in Japan. 
Rev. Dr. W. E. GRIFFIs. 
The Government and the Indians. 
H1RaAM PRICE, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
Can England Keep her Trade ? 
J. A. Hopson, 
The Abdication of Mrs, Grundy. 


Me J P ee 
The Behring's Sea Question. J. Bet. 
Salmon Leistering. JAMES Pury Is. 
* Rylands and Co., Unlimited.” H.C.R. 
American Literature. WIiLu1aM Suarp. 
The Fair Ophelia of a Highland Glen. 
W. Hopeson. 
Hindu Marriage Customs and British Law. 
» VisaAYA-RAGHAVAN. 
Workers in Woodcraft 
Joux Watson, F.L.S, 
The Rubadyat of Abu Sa'id 
C. J. Prckerina. 
The London Hospital and its Nurses. 
W. H. WiLkins. 
ae Enterprise in Asia Minor (with 
. THEODORE BENT. 
In 2 PWallea Garden. (Sketch of Mary 
Howitt.) BESSIE PaRKES BELLOC. 





NEW REVIEW. 9d. 


A Song by Lord Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 
The Rise and Fall of Mr. Parnell. 
TimorHy M. HEAty, M.P. 
Mr. Gladstone Close at Hand. Dr. PARKER. 
A Model City.—I. The Water Supply. 
Sir Tuomas H. Farrer. Bart. 
On the Designing of Costumes for the 
Stage. Prexcy ANDERSON. 
Organisation of Public Elementary Educa- 
tion and the Free Qu-stion. 
Hon. E, LyuLpH STANLEY. 
Shakespeare's Ignorance ? 
DMUND O. Von LippMaANN, of Halle. 
Wanted, a New Charter. 
H. W. MassinGH4M, 
Mistaken Labour Legislation. 
EORGE HowWELL, M.P. 


Folios and Footlights. L. F. Austin. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. 2s. 6d. 
The Women of India. 
MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
The Advantages of Poverty. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
With Illustrations. 
Sir BENJAMIN BAKER. 
The Recruiting Problem. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


A Visit to the Grande Chartreuse. 
Mrs. Lecky. 


Ship Railways. 


Over-Mortgaging the Land. 
Right Hon, LorD VERNON. 
Pa: ey Obstruction in the United 
tates. Hon. HENRY UaBoT LopGE 
(Member of Congress). 
Fragments of Irish Chronicles. 
Hon, EMiLy LAwuLxss. 
Mr. H. H. Champion on the Austalian 
Strike. Joun D. FirzGERALD 
(Labour Delegate from Australia). 
Illustrations of Mr. Gladstone’s Controver- 
sial Method. Professor HUXLEY. 
The New World. J. W. Cross. 
John Wesley. Rev. HuGH PricE HUGHEs- 
The Joke about the Elgin Marbles. 
THE Epiror. 
Commercial Union within the Empire. 
Right Hon. the Eart OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Feb. 
Gettysburg Thirty Years After. A Syin- 
posium. 
‘““A Deliberative Body.” 
Hon. THomas B. REED. 
The Talleyrand Memoirs. 
Right Hon. Sir CHaRLEs DILKE. 
Why More Girls Do Not Marry. 
Mrs. KATE GANNET WELLS. 
The Jamaica Exhibition. Sir Buaker. 
Can Lawyers be Honest? HoMER GREENE. 
Has Christianity Failed ? 
OvurpA and FaTHER IGNaTivs3. 
The Deposition of Mr. Parnell. 
Justin McCaktuy. 





PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 6d. 


——: The late General Sherman. 
A New Phase in Religious Controversv. 


f WILFRID Warp. 
Michael the Archangel. (Poem.) 
ATHERINE TYNAN. 
French Criminal Procedure. 
: J. E. OC. Bopiry. 
A Subject for Opera. 


Hon. REGINALD B. Brett. 
Thoreau's Gospel of Simplicity. 


H. S. Sarr. 
Koch and Tuberculosis. . J. MOWEENEY. 
The Colonies and Commefcial Treaties. 


J.C. CoLMERT. 








——_———___, -——— —-~ 


ls. 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
The Study of War. 

General Viscount WotsELEy, K.P. 
Naval Officers and Service Infurmation. 
A German View of the Defence of India. 


(With Map). Captain E. S. May, R.A. 
The Coal Endurance of H.M. Ships. H. 
WiLtiaMs, late Chief Inspector of 


Machinery, R.N. 
Aus'ralia—as Lord Carington saw it. 
Principal Hervey, New South Wales. 
Can Australia Dispense with the Imperial 
Connection ? 
Major G. S. CiarkE, C.M.G., R.E. 


Our French Contemporaries. 








WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 


Recent Oxford Theology. 
F. C. ConyBEARE. 
The Impolicy of Strikes. KK. M. STEVENS. 
C. nsanguineous ae “Wy 2 
8. A. K. SrRaHAN, M.D. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. 
D. F. HAanniGan, 
Realism on the Stage : How far Permissible. 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Warren Hastings and his Libellers. L. J.T. 
Tre Fetish of Charity. Pari I. 
The Economic Side of History. 
H. de B. G1BBins 


Contemporary Literature. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 
Feb. Ist. 
A Religious Expedition to Abyssinia. 
VICOMTE DE CONSTANTIN. 


The Steatopogy of “we 
R. CESARE LOMBROSO. 
The Fourth Estate. 


MaRQuis DE CASTELLANE. 
A Cosmopolitan Writer ; Henry James. 
MDiLE. DE Bovet. 


Feudal Property. FERGus. 
Old Marriage. DIeK May. 
Feb. 15th. 

The Economic Crisis in Italy. 
TESTIS. 


The Force of ihe 0 (ist $ part. ) 
AUi, MARGUERITE. 
A Flemish Village. a Van REYMEULEN. 
Mutual Assistance Societies of Isére. 
GENERAL COSSERON D& VILLE Noisy. 
Three Months’ Science. 
STANISLAS MEUNIER. 
National French Time. 
TONDINI DE QUARENGHI. 
The Dead: Baron Haussmann. 
FREDERIC LOBEE. 
The Chief of the Carlist Party. . 
PRINCE VALORT, 
In Russian France. A. D.G 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
Feb. Ist. 
From Paris to Tonquin by Land. 
PRINCE HENRI D'ORLEANS. 
Diplomatic Studies. 
Duc DE BROGLIE. 
The Governess (last oe 5 
M. ADRIEN CHABOT. 
The Birth of a Legend. 
: M. PALEOLOGUE. 
Octave Feuillet. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
William Booth, General of the Salvation 
Army. i, VALBERT. 
15th February. 
A Passionnette 
The Jews and Anti-Semitism. 
M. ANATOLE LEROY-BRAULIEU. 
Emperors and Empresses of the East. 
ALFRED RAMBAUD. 
Alterations of .Individuality. 


ALFRED BINET. 
The Triple Alliance. C. DE VARIGNY. 
The End of a Race. 


Gyp. 
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E MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Amateur Work. 4d. 
Hints on Houee Decoration by Photo- 
graphy. R.A. R. Bennett. 


Antiquary. 1s. 
The Horse in England in the Sixteenth 
Century. Hon. Harold Dillon. 
Last Year’s Explorations in Asia Minor. 
(Iilus.) Dr. Frederick Halbhern. 
English Heirlooms. Mrs. B. F. Scarlett. 


Argosy. 
The Bretons at Home. By Charles W. 
Wood, F.R.G.S. With illustrations. 
Atalanta. Mareh. 6d. 


sir Frederick Leighton, P.RA. Illus. 
Wilfred Praeger. 
* Ata'anta” Scholarship Esssy. Hilda 


Oakley. 


Atlantic Monthly. 
Richard Grant White. Francis P. Church. 
~The State University in America. George 
E, Howard. 
The Present Problem 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
Railroad Problems of the Immediate 
Future. Arthur T. Hadley, 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 2s. éd. 
A Suffolk Parson. Francis 
Groome. 
Madelein’s Story. Chaps. 5, 6. E. Keary. 
A Memoir of Sir Edgar Boehm. 
‘Zé Povinho,” the Portuguese Peasant. 
A Song in Winter, ‘C. W. B.” 
George MacDonald as a Poet. 
W. D. Geddes. 
The Muqaddam of Spins. 
Archeological Nomads in Rugged Cilicia. 
Early Roman Inscription on the Base of a 
Statue in the Museum of the Capitol. 
The Gold-Supply of England and India. 
Ancient Lights: In the Guelph Exhibi- 
tion. Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, 
Bart, M.P. 
Crofter Migration. 
An Irish Landlord. 


Boys’ Own Paper. 6d. 
A Holiday Outing in Ceylon. 
Westminster Boy. 
Photographic Developers and How to Use 
them. K. A. R. Bennett. 
How to make a small Dynamo. R. A. R. 
Bennett. 


Brotherhood. 2d. 
Supplement to Letters from the Editor. 
By the Editer. 
The Class War. W. T. Anderson. 
The Scottish Railway Strike. 
M’Lennan. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. ¢d. 
Famous Naval Figure-head Relics. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 6d. 
Undercurrents of London Life. Illus. J. 
Hall Richardson. 
How Leading Articles are Written, 
So-called ‘‘ Clubs” of the People. 


Catholic World. February. 35 cents. 

The Salvation Army and its Latest Pro- 
ject. Rev. Gilbert Simmons. 

American Christian State Schools. Rev 
Thos. Jefferson Jenkins. 

A Learned Woman. (Helena Cornaro, 
1646.) Lucia D. Pychowska. 

Second Sight. Poem. Katherine Tynan. 


Century Magazine. 1s. 4d. 
General Crook in the Indian Country. 
(Ilus.) Capt. John G. Bourke. ; 
The Faith Doctor. II. Edward Eggleston. 
The Century Club. (Illus.) A. R. Mac- 
donough. 
Australian Cities: The Anglo-Saxon in 


of Heredity. 


Hindes 


Principal 


An Islesman. 


By an Old 


Norman 


the Southern Hemisphere. George R. 
Parkin. 
Moonlight. Poem. Celia Thaxter. 


Aux Invalides. Poem. Edgar Fawcett. 
The Memoirs of Talleyrand. 








Plain Living at Johnson's Island, des- 
cribed by a Confederate Officer. (Illus ) 
H. Carpenter. 

Through Eastern Thibet and Central 
China. (Illus.) W. Woodville Rockhill. 

— = Frémont’s Expedition. (Illus.) 


The Origin of the Frémont Explorations. 

| (Illus.) Jessie Benton Frémont. 

» Chambers’s Journal. 7d. 

|  Kest and Exercise. 

Nicaragua Canal: Photography at Night. 

Flag Signals at Sea. 

Some Indian Weird Doings. 

Hard Winters: The First Crossing of 
Greenland. 

Woodcocks in Spring and Autumn. 

How some Popular Institutions Began. 
Origin of Salvation Army, &c. 

An Important Irish Industry, &c. Flax. 

‘Lhe Cryptoprocta: Another New Arrival 
at the “* Zoo.” 

Emigration in 1890. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. 6d. 

A Plea for the Extended Use of the Press 

in our Indian Missions. Rev. W. St. 
Clair Tiedall. 


Clergyman’s Magazine. éd. 
The Visible Unity of the Church Militant : 
Our Lord’s View. Rev. Edward Norman. 
The Church Year: Words in Season for 
Lent, Good Friday, and Easter. Rev. 
G. S. Reaney. 


Cornhill Magazine. 6d. 
Epitaphs. 
Biblical Drama in South Staffordshire. 
Bird and Beast Poachers. 


Education. 6d. 
Portrait of the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, 
Headmaster of Harrow. 
The LUA. Diploma. By 
The Head- 


Knight, LL.D. 
mas’‘ers’ Association. By the Rev. Dr. 


Professor 


Educational Societies. I. 


Poole. With portrait. 

Acting as a Factor in Education. By 
Grace Toplis. 

Aristotle's Constitution cf Athens. By 


| 

| 

| G. A. Schrumpf. 

| Astronomy as a School Subject. 

| 

| English Illustrated. 6d. 

| Hospital Nursing. (Illus.) Mrs, Hunter. 
Impressions in Cairo. (Illus.) W. Morton 


Fullerton. 
A Day in Kyoto. (Illus.) Roderick 
Mackenzie. 
Frank Short and William Strang. (Iilus.) 
| Esquiline. 1 fr. 50c. “ey 3 
| Martial and His Times. Dr. J. P. Steele. 


| Expositor. 1s. ’ 
| <A Survey of the Synoptic Question. 2. 
Points Proved or Probable. Rev. Prof. 
| W. Sanday. 
Grave Reverses a Decisive Test of Cha- 
| racter. Rev. Samuel Cox. 


Fireside Magazine. éd. 
John Wesley: An Anecdotal 
(Iilus.) Rev. J. Telford. 


Footsteps of Truth. 1d. 
How to Read the Bible. By the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


Chureh Chronicle 


> 


Review. 1s. 6 


Sketch. 


| Foreign and 
' 

! Bishop Rawle. 

! Continental Reformation. 

| Professor Nippola and the German Evan- 
} gelical Union. 

Talian Reform. 

Italian old Catholic Manifesto, 

France and Reform, 

M. Lonys. 

The Buddha and his Teaching. 

The British Chaplaincy at Malaga. 

The Russians and the old Catholics. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, 1s. 


University Extension. Hamlet E. Clarke. 

Toe Fur-Seal Fisheries of Alaska. Thos. 
Southwell. 

“*Incendiaries” and ‘ Plotters.” James 
Hutton. 

Something about Beer. Henry W. Wolff. 

Francesco Crispi. H. J. Al'en. 


Girls’ Own Paper. 6d. 


The Spirit of Fun in Literature and Art. 
James Mason. 

Black and White Heroism: Scenes from 
the Abolition Crusade. Ascott R. Hupe. 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine. 
January. 
Involuntary Wanderings in the Pacific. 
George W. Hinman. 
A Bridal Trip in Africa. (Ilus.) From 
Dr. Emil Holub’s Narrative. 


Good Words. 6d. 

‘Three Streets : Poem. H. Boyd Carpenter. 
he Amusements cf the People. Rev. 
Harry Jones. 

A Tweedside Sketch. 

Japanese Art. 

John Wesley. 

Italy Revisited. 


Andrew Lang 
Professor R. K. Douglas. 
R. E. Prothero. 

By the Editor. 


Groombridge‘s Magazine. March. 6d. 


**Chiffons,” Mrs. Aria. An Article for 
Ladies, 


Harper’s Magazine. 1s. 


The Argentine Capital. (Illus.) Theodore 
Child. 

The Chinese Leak, 
Burton. 

Comedy of Errors. (Illus.) Julian Ralph. 

March Days. A Poem. Richard E. Burton. 

The Comedies of Shakespeare: ‘ The 
Comedy of Errors.” (Illus.) Andrew 


(Illus.) Richard E. 


Nationality in Music. Francis Korbay. 

Wessex Folk. Part ‘I. (Illus.) Thomas 
Hardy. ad 

American Leads at Whist and their His- 
tory. N.B. Trist. 

Moods. Six Poems. W. D. Howells. 

The Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. 
(Illus.) Laurence Hutton. 


Harper’s Young People. 6d. 


The Most Marvellous Drill in the World. 
(The Ichneumon Fly: The Insect 
Borer). William Hamilton Gibson. 

What can be dune on Snow-shoes? Tap- 
pan Adney 

Simple Rules for the Care of Dogs. 
Clay Glover, D.V.S. 


Hygiene. 6d. 

Ventilation, Warming, 
Sir Douglas Galton. 

Patent Meicines.—No. 1V. Mcre about 
Mattei; Revalenta Arabica. The Editor. 

Bournemouth. Rev. R. A. Chudleigh. 

Gymnastics for Gir's. C. Howard. 

Is Thames Water Fit to Drink? 


Indian Magazine and Review. 6d. 


H. 


and Lighting. 


“In India.” Surgeon General C. B. 
Francis, M.B. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 1s. 
Renan and the Kings of Israe*. Rev. J. 


A. Howlett. 
Irish Parliaments.—II. 
Canon O'Hanlon. 
The Catholic Temperance Movement : 
The Surest Way to its Success.—III. 
The Rev. Michael Kelly, 


Very Rev. John 


King’s Own. 64. 
Domestic Life of Great Men. Rev. R. 
Shindler. 
English Abbeys: Furness Abbey. (TIllus.) 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 











Ladder. 2d. 
Leaders of the People—Lincoln. By Thomas 


Raleigh. 
The Railway Strike in Scotland: Its 
Economic Lessons. By Prof. J. Shield 


Nicholson. 
The Mending of Ireland. By A. Macona- 


chie. 
British Novelists. I.: John Lyly. 
Modern Poets. III. : Sully-Prudhomme. 


Ladies’ Treasury. 64. 
Engraving of a Slovak Peasant Girl, with 
Descriptions 
Gottingen in "Preels With Four [llus- 
trations. 
Fishers on Land. 
Type Writing as an Employment for 


Women in Eastern Thibet. 


Lamp. 6d. 
Cardinal Scimor, Prince Primate of 
Hungary. With Portrait. 


Leisure Hour. 6d. 
Religious Persecutions in Russia. 
The Country of John Halifax. (Illus.) 
Traces of a Vanished Civilisation in 
Darkest Africa. (Illus.) A. W. Buckland. 
Labour and Leisure. (Illus.) Mrs. Mayo. 


Lippincott. 

The Sound of a Voice. Frederick 8.Cozzens. 
Complete Novel. 

Some Familiar Letters by Horace Greeley. 
Anna Katherine Green. 

Old Age Echoes. Poems. Walt Whitman, 

Some Personal and Old Age Memoranda. 
Walt Whitman. 

Walt Whitman: Poet and Philosopher and 

an. Horace L. Traubel. 
A Fanatic. Poem. Henry Collins. 


Little Folks. 6d. 
Queer kinds of Boats. (Illus.) 


Longman’s Magazine. 6d. 
Sir Edwin Arnold's “ Light of the World.” 

Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 
= = in India. C. T. Buckland, 


The Dying Huanaco. W. H. Hudson. 


Lucifer. February. 
Is Theosophy Pantheism? II. 
Williams, 
Theosophy and its Evidences. Concluded. 
Annie Besant. 


Thomas 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 1s. 
Compulsory Greek. HE. A. Freeman. 
Brotherhoods. 

The Education of the Deaf. A. E. Street. 
Butter-making in Jutland. Rev. M. C. 


Morris. 

The Red Man and the White. A. G. 
Bradley. 

The Great Discovery. (Newly-discovered 
Treatise of Aristotle.) H.L. Havely. 


Month. 
— ey Life of Cardinal Newman. The 
dito: 
Pero Benson’s Pastoral. Rev. John 
Morris, F.S.A. 
igs -Making in Ireland. 
n. 
The Story of the Vatican Council. Robert 
Beauclerk. 


Montagu 


Monthly Paeket 1s. 

Work and Workers.—II. Colleges for 
Women. &. Wordsworth. 

The Hast Winds of Lent. C. M. Yonge 

The Passion Flower. Henry Macdonald. 

Unpublished Letters of Mrs. Barbauld. 

. C. Rickards. 

Cameos from English History.—Bubbles 
—French and English. 

Studies in German Literature.—No. III. 
M. Watson. 





Murray’s Magazine. 1s. 


ba Son) nies Islands of Behring’s Sea. F. H. H 
uillemard 
— Cookery. Sir A. H. Layard, 


Picketin, 


and Coercion. George Howell, 


sq., M.P. 

Great Steamship Lines. III.—The South 
Atlantic and Magellan’s Straits. Morley 
Roberts. 


Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 


The Centenary of John Wesley’s Death. 
R. Denny Urlin. 

Christianity in goer to Socialism.— 
Ill. Rev. H. M. W: 

Lantern Services. Yor, W. A. Wickham. 

Father Lowder’s Last Friends. (Illus.) 
By the Author of ‘‘ Charles Lowder.” 

—— Epitaphs. Rev. 

er iveplng” Sisters. Rev, §. Baring- 


Outing. 


Cycling in Mid-Atlantic with Rod, Gun, 
and Camera. (Illus.) Charles Turner. 

Landscape Photography. (Illus.) Ellerslie 
Wallace. 


Phrenological Magazine. 6d. 
Mr. Rider Haggard. (With Portrait). 


Quiver. 64. 


Mackay of Uganda. Rev. Professor W.G. 
Blaikie. 


In the Mission Boat. Herbert W. Russell. 


Scots Magazine. 6d. 


The Ancient Churchin Shetland. Gilbert 
Goudie. 

In Carniola.—II. Anna M. Stoddart. 

The Aim of Missions. Henry Dyer. 

Home Rule for Scotland. Harry Gow. 


Strand. February. 6d. 


A Night with the Thames Police. (Illus.) 

Our Money Manufactory, (Illus.) 

Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times 
of their Lives—Cardinal Manning, John 
Ruskin, W. E. Gladstone, Mrs, Langtry, 
Prof. Huxley, and others. 

Artists on Ladies’ Dress (Illus.) 

Actors’ Dressing-rooms. (lIllus.) 

At the Children’s Hospital. (Illus.) 


Sunday at Home. 6d. 


Our Street. Chapters I., II. 
Leslie Keith. 

A Visit to Herrnhut. J.B. Braddon. 

Social Life —— the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. VI.—S'avery and the Agricul- 
tural Labourer. Professcr Sayce. 


New Story. 


Sunday Magazine. 6d. 


John Wesley. (l'lus.) T. Bowman 
Stephenson. 

The Old Roman City at Silche.ter. 
(Illus.) Rev. B. Johns. 

Westminster Abbey. Archdeacon Farrar. 

Tbe Dominion of the Bible. William 


Wright. 

General Booth. Conclusion. W. T. Stead. 

Sun Magazine 6d. 

Greece and its Religion. Alex. H. Japp, 
LL.D. asi “a 

Makers of Music.—VI, Schubert. R. Far- 
qubarson Sh vir 

Be ge of Old. C. F. Gordon Cum- 


Isabella Fyvie Mayo, 
Paul: a Contrast. G. 
Barnett Smith. 


The Planet Mars. G. Ellard Gore, 
F.R.S.A. 
Science Afoot. W. Anderson Smith. 


A Bit 7 Tra, agedy: 





Temple Bar. 1s. 


Horace Walpole’s Twin Wives, 
‘*Kothen ” Kinglake. 
A Note on the Louvre Sonnets of Rossetti. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 
Mre. Theobald. (Sketch of Life and 
Temperance Work.) Charles J. Ward. 
Home Colonisation. James Mavor. 
United Presbyterian Magazine, 4d. 


Why does the Church not Attract? Rev. 
Dr. Corbett. 


Work. 6d. 


The Art and Practice of Scene Painting. 
William Corbould. 


Young England. 
John Wesley. (Illus.) Rev. H. 8. Lunn. 


Young Man. 3d. 
Professor Henry Drummond. W. J. 


Dawson. 
On Choosing a Wife. By the Author of 


“« How to be Happy though Married. 


QUARTERLIES. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY. 
January. 


The Christian Agnostic and the Christian 
Gnostic. 
Very Rev. AUGUSTINE F, Hewitt, C.S.R. 
Church and State. Brother AZARIAs. 


God’s Saints the true Reformers in His 
Church. OR. 


The Origin of the Great Schism of the West, 
Rev. James LovGHLIN. 
The Latin Winge. Civilising Western 
Europe. JOHN GILMARY SHEA. 
Number of External Senses: What use 
Man’s Reason can Make of Their Manifes- 
tations as Data. 
Rev. WaLTeR H. HI11, S.J. 
—- Lavigerie and the French Repub- 
Very Rev. Mgr. SCHROEDER. 
Sl C. Lea as an a 
Rev. T, BoUQUILLON. 
The Mathetic in Education. HE. A. STARR. 
Ireland’s Cause, Ireland’s Leader. 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. B. O'REILLY. 
The Financial Relation of Church and State 
in France. RioHarD R. ELLIOTT. 











CALCUTTA REVIEW. 
January. 6s. 


Fiercing the Amran. E. B. 


Ivan Krilov, the Russian Fabulist. 
CHARLES JonNsTON, C.S. 


On some Names of Places in Bihar: Their 
Origin and History. JOHN CHRISTIAN. 


The Plantain: Its History, Cultivation, and 
Folk-lore. T.N. M. 


The Beginnings of Dutch Commerce in 
India. E. REHATSEK 


Remarks on Professor Drummond's Scienti- 
tie Christianity. 
Notes “ a Holiday Trip to Maldah and 
Bihar H. BEVERIDGE, C.S. 


The Neo-Romantic Movement in Literature. 
BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL. 


A Plea for the Formation of a Linnzan 
Society in wer 
vt CHanpRa MITTRA, 


F. C. O. BEaMaN.” 





Contest 
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QUARTERLIES—continued. 
CRITICAL REVIEW. 1s. 6d. Quarterly. 


The second number contains reviews by | 










Professors Ryle, A. B. Bruce, Marcus 
Dods, [verach, Macalister, Stewart, 
Roberts, Robertson, ete. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS. 
January. 
The Value of Labour in Relation to Economi: 
Theory JAMES Bonar. 


Reform Railroad Passenger Fares. 
EDMUND J. JAMES. 





The Tobacco Tax. 

The Verein fiir Sozial-Politik. 
tics in Germany, with an Aecount of the 
Formation and Work of the Society for the 
Consideration of Social Politics. 


The Growth of Capital and the Cause of 
Interest. FRANKLIN H. GipDINGs. 

The Theory of Emigration. 
RIcHMOND Mayo SIT. 


SYDNEY QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
December. 1s. 

Contests of Labour and Capital. J.C. C. 

The Roman Church, the Old Testament, 


Heathenism, and Revolution. Mervyn 
Archdall. 





vund. Dr. Carroll. 


om ohn Lothian Robson. 


AMERICAN 


Andover Review. February. 35 cents. 
Papal Infallibility in the Light of History. 
Prof. H. C. Sheldon. 





The Ideal College Education. 
Jacob G. Schurman. i 
Alexander Smith. Stephen Henry 
Thayer. 


The Mv'thusian Idea. 
Letter from Mr. 
Pomeroy, M.D. 

The Theology of a Sacred Day. 


Gladstone. H. 


Rev. 


Study. 
Tucker. 


III. — Pauperism, Prof. 


Arena. February. 50 cents. 
What are Phantasms, and Why do they | 
Spree? Alfred Russel Wallace, D.C.L., 


New , Ee on the 
Camille Flammarion. 

The Farmer, the Investor, and the Rail- 
way. C. Wood Davis. 

Consumption Cures and Microbicides : 
Dr. Koch and Dr. Stilling. Prof. Jos. 
Rhodes Buchanan. 

The Fall of Adam. Hon. John Welch. 

Morals and Fig-leaves. Helen London. 

The Froth and the Dregs. _B. O. Flower. | 

Woman’s Dress. Frances E. Russell. 

His Mother’s Boy. No-name Paper. 

ee Immorality. Tae Kditor. 
lhe Age of Consent. The Editor. 


"saat mele 25 cents. 

The Intellectual Development of the 
English People. Edward A. Freeman. 
Practical Talks on Writing English II. | 
Prof. William Minto. 
The bg e Towns III. 

Jessop, D.D. 
Social Reform and the Socialists. Robert 
Ellis Thompson, D.D. 
hurch in Ohicago. (Plymouth 
Church.) Rev. Clarence T. Brown. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Augustus I, 





Planet Mars. | 


EUGEN V. PHILIPPOVICH. | 


Can Man Dispense witha Religious Belief ? | 


| 
| 
| 


Prof. | 


With a ie ay | 


Ge rge F. Genung. 
What Shall we do with the Old Testa- 
ment? The Editor. | 
Rabelais. Letters and Life. Prof. 
Lafleur. 





FRANK L. OLMSTED. | 
Social Poli- | 


| 


Sayce, D.D., Principal Cave, | 
Principal ‘Fairbairn, Principal Simoo, | 


NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE 





MAGAZINES. 





Chautauquan—continued. 


Politics and Politicians. Judge Frederick | 


G. Gedney. 

The Story of the Opium Curse in India. 
Bishop John F. Hurst. 

How Marriage Affects a Woman’s Pro- 
perty. Lelia Robinson Sawtelle. 

Woman’s Sphere from a German Stand- 
point. Sophie Salvanius. 

A Woman's View of the Indian Troubles, 
Elaine Goodale. 

The Democratisation of Religious Effort. 
The Editor. 


| Cosmopolitan. February. 25 cents. 


Nikolai Palkin. (Ilus.) Coun-Tolstoi. 


Chateaux in Touraine. (Illus.) &, 
Anderson de Wolfe. 
Talleyrand Memoirs. (Illus.) H. de 


Bury. 
A Western Mansion—Home of Mrs. Emil 
Schandein. (Illus) G. H. Yenowine. 
Amateur Portraiturs in Photograpby. 
(Illus.) C. B. Moore. 
An Early American Princess—Miss Caro- 
line Fraser. (Illus.) J. L. Gilder. 
Gambling Sharps and their Tools. (Ilus.) 


C. Bissell. 
The Welsh in the United States. With 
Portraits. T. L. James. 
Women Clerks in New York. (Illus.) C. 
Lanza. 
Homiletic Review. February. 1s. 
Heredity and Christian Doctrine. Charles 


| 
| 


| 
Upon Old Australian Remains Recently | 


Our Day. January. 


F. Deems. 
A Symposium. On what Line mav all 
the Enemise of the Saloon Unitedly co 


Battle? Howard Crosby. 

The Evangelist and his Wo:k. Rev. 
B. Fay Mills. 

Buddhism and Christianity. President 


J. E. Rankin. 


Magazine of American History. Feb. 


The Demand for Education in American 
History. Hon. John Jay. 

The Antiquity of Carriages. 
Emanuel Spencer. 

Raleigh’s Settlements on Roanoke Island. 

Au Historical Survival (Illus ) Stephen 
wan Weeks. 
The French Army in the Revolutionary 
War. Conclusion. Count de Fersen’s 
Private Letters to his Father, 1780- 
1781. From the French by Miss 
Georgine Holmes. 


(Illus.) 


Nationalist. February. 


The Credit Foncier of Sinaloa. W. Sher- 
man Felt. 


|N . February. 25cts. 
The Outline of an Kilective Course of | ow England Magazine. February. 2ets 


The Old Masters of Boston. (Reminis- 
cences of some Boston Artists.) Samuel 
Gerry. 
Women’s Work in Science. Sara A. 
Underwood. 


A Model New England Village. (St. 
a and its History.) Edwin A. 
Start. 

“They Turned Her Out in the Street.” 
Poem. Fred de Vine. 

The History of Historical Writing 
America.--II. J. F. Jameson. 

William Morris. Sonnet. Allan East- 
man Cross. 

Experience of a New England Clergyman 
during the Revolution. Mrs. Amelia 
Leavitt Hill. 

William Morris. William Clarke. 

The Rindge Gifts to Cambridge. 
R. Willard. 

Coloured Churches and Schools in the 
South. Lillie B, Chase Wyman. 

25 cents. 

A Symposium of Salt Lake City: Thirty 
Questions on Mormonism. 

Progress of Sabbath Reform in 1890. Rev. 
W. F. Crafts. 

Scientific Temperance 
Public Schools. 


in 


Ashton 


Instruction in 


Poet-Lore. February. 25 cents. 


Old Age and Poets. 
Pancoast. 


Professor Henry S. 
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INDEX. 


It has been found necessary to restrict 
this index to periodicals published in 
the English language. All the articles 
in the leading Reviews are indexed, but 
only the more important articles in the 
other magazines. 


Acting as a Factor in Education, by Grace 
Toplis, Ed, Mar 
Actors’ Dressing-rooms, Str, Feb 
Adam’s Fall, Dr. J. Welch on, A, Feb 
Africa : 
Starting the Congo Railway, C. C. Adams on, 
Gold G M, Jan 
Dr. E. Holub’s Trip in 
Jan 
Was the Emin Expedition Practical? by E. 
L. Godkin, F, Feb 
A. J. Mounteney Jephsen on his Mareh with 
a Starving Column, Secrib, Mar 
Traces of a Vani-hed Civilisation in Darkest 
Africa, L H, Mar 
Agriculture : 
The Farmer, the Investor, and the Railway, 
by C. Wood Davis, A, Feb 
American Literature, W. Sharp on, Nat R, 
Mar 
American People : 
Ase Chinese see them, ty W. A. P. Martin, 
Feb 


Africa, Gold G M, 


Amusements of the People, 
on, , Mar 
Anabaptists and their English 
R. Heath on, C R, Mar 
Archeology : 
Explorations in Asia Minor in 1890, Dr. F. 
Halbherr on, Ant, Mar 
Argentine Republic : 
Buenos Ayres, T. Child on, Harp, Mar 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens: 
G. A. Schrumpf on, Ed, Mar 
H. L. Havell on (The Great Discovery), Mae 
Mar 
Army : 
The Recruiting Problem, A. Forbes on, N C, 
Mar 
How to make the Jn in aaa by Col. 
King Harman, US M 


The British Army in the poll E. Coward on, 
US M, Feb 


Rev. Harry Jones 


Descendants, 


Tactical Guides for the Cavalry Division, 
Capt. G. F. Leverson on, U S M, Feb 
Arnold, Sir Edwin, 
On Japan, Secrib, Mar 
His “ Light of the World”: 
Archdeacon Farrar on, Long, Mar 
Arnold, Mat‘ hew, 
F. F. Roget on, Lad, Feb 


Asia Minor : 


Railway Enterprise, J. T. Bent on, Pater, Mar 


Astronomy : 
New Discoveries on the Planet Mars, C. Flam- 
marion on, eb 


Astronomy as a School Subject, Ed, Mar 


| Austen, Jane, W. B. S. Clymer on, Serib, Mar 


Australia : 

Can it Dispensa with the Imperial cp 
tion ? by Major G. S. Clarke, U S M, M: 

Australia as Lord Carrion — saw 
Principal Hervey, U S M, 3 

History of New South Wales, by H. W. H. 
Huntington, Syd Q, Dec, 90 

Australian Cities, C M, Mar 

Australian Strike, see under Labour 


it, a) 
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Balaclava, Battle of, Archibald Forbes on, C R, 


Mar 
Beer, "El. W. Wolff on, GM, M 
Behring Sea, see under Fisheries Disputes 
Bible and Biblical Criticism : 

The Fall of Adam, by Dr. J. Welch, A, Feb 


The Divine Authority of the Scriptures, by | 


Dr. D. 8. Gregory, Hom R, Feb 
Biblical D-ama in South Sattevdshire, C, Mar 
Birds: 
The Extermination of British Birds, Rev. H. 
D. Gordon on, NN, Feb 
Orleton Swifts, NN, Feb 
Woodcocks in Spring and Autumn, C J, Mar 
Some Birds in India, C. T. Buckland on, 


Long. Mar 
Bird and Beast Poachers, C, Mar 
Books : 
Great Books and their patiote W. H. Daven- 
port Adams on, Y M, Mi: 
Bootb, General, 
W. T. Stead on, Sun M, M 


His “In Suen England,” = under Salva- 


tion Arm 
Bournemouth, Rev. R. A. Chudleigh on, Hy, 
Brett, Hon. R B., on Chas. de Remusat’s 


sa ang _ Heloise” (A subject for Opera). 
Pater, M 

Bright, ohn, wee of the Notes of a Sp: ech 
by, Str, F 

pectinienedn. Mac, Mar 


Buenos Ayres, ‘I’. Child on, Harp, ¥ 

Butter-making in Jutland, "Rev. i. c. Pr. Morris 
on, Mac, M-r 

Cab'es : 


How Submarine Cables are made, CS J, Mar 
Cairo, W. M. Fullerton on, EI, Mar 
Cambridge, U.S.4., Mr. Rindge’s Gifts to, | 

NEM, Fe 
California, Southern, The Land of Afternoon, Q. 

Howarth on, Pater, Mar 
Canada and Imperial Tadanstlon ; 
Hon. J. W. Longley on, F R, Mar 


“Cancer: 
More about Count Mattei, Hy, Mar 
Carnegie, Andrew, on the Advantages of 


Mar 
Carniola, Anna M. Stoddart on, Scots, Mar 
Carriages, Antiquity of, E. Spencer on, MAH, 


Fe 
Catholic Church : 
The Story of ~ amas Council, by R. 
Beauclerk, M, ™ 
The Roman avn the Old Testament, 
Heathenism and Revolution, by M. Arch- 
dall, Syd Q, Dec ’90 
Papal Intallibility in a «yaa of History, by 
H. ©. Shonen, AR. Fi 
Century Club, C M 
Charity, Ftish of, WwW R, Mar 
Children’s Hospital, Str, Feb 
Chinese Immigration’ in America, J. Ralph on 
(The Chinese Leak), Harp. Mar 
Chinese Map of China, Gol G M, Jan 
Christ, Two French Lives of, M, Mar 
Christianit y: 
Has it fai noch ? by Father Ignatius and Ouida, 
N 


Christianity in Relation to Socialism, by Rev. 
H 











ard, N H, Mar 
Churches, see under Westminster Abbey, Fur- 
ness Abbey 
Clubs: | 
London and sponerionn Clubs, E. S. Nadal | 
on, Serib, M 
Colonies : | 


Canada and Imperial + ute Hon. J.} 
W. Longley on, FR, M 
Commercial Union within ie Empire, Ear] | 
of Dunraven on, NC, Mar 
J.G. Colmer on, Pater, Mar 
The Colonies and Commere:al Union, by J. C. | 
Colmer, ey Mar 
Comedy of Errors, A mn on, Harp, Mar‘ 
— ae Greek Religion, by Mrs. Gribb’e, | 
FR, Ma 
Congo, see ee Africa 
Consumption : 
The Kech Cure, Phren J, Feb ;E. os 
MeWeeney on, Pater, Mar 
Consumption Cures and Microbicides : Dr | 


Koch and.Dr. Stilling, Prof. J, R, Bucb- | 
anan on, A, Feb 
Cookery of the Renaissance Period, Sir A. H. 
Layard on, Mur, Mar 
Cornaro, Helena, A Tenstied Woman, C W, Feb 
Oe Fonc‘er of Sinaloa, W.-S, Felt on, Nat, 
Teh 


| Fiction: British Novelists, 


| Flammarion, Camille, 


Crime and Criminals: 
The Eclipse of Justice, by Francis Peek, C R, 


Mar 
French Criminal Procedure, J. E. C. Bodley | 


on. Pater, Mar 
Crispi, Francesco, H. J. Allen som G M, Mar 
Crofter Migration, Black, 
Crook, Gen., in the Indian Count VC M, Mar 
Cryptoprocta at the ‘‘ Zo,” C J, 
7. The Education of, A. E. Street on, Mae, | 
ar 
Dress : 
Ladies’ Dress, Artists on, Str, Feb 
Woman’s Dress, F, E, Rus-ell on, A, Feb 
Dressing-rooms of Actors, Str, Feb 
Drummond, Professor a “J M,M 
Dying, The Home for, Dr. A T. Bchofiela on, 
Edinburgh’ s Literary Landmarks, L. Hutton 
on, Harp, Mar 
Education, see a. under Universities : 
The LL.A. Diploma, Professor Knight on, 


Ec, Mar 

The + “weed Association, Dr. Poole on, 

, Mar 

Acting as a Factor in Education, by Grace 
Toplis, Ed, Mar 

Astronomy as a School Subject, Ed, Mar 

Reverence, or the paul in Kducation, by T. G. 
Rooper, P R, F 

An Tpteraaicunt School, by Hon. M. Galletti, 
PR, Feb 

Home and 5 
Caumont, PF R, F 

The Ideal Chliege. Education, by J. G. 
Schurmap, A R, Feb 

es — in Education, by E. A. Starr, 


= Germany, by Mrs. 


Colleges for Women, E. Wordsworth on, M P, 


Mar 
= Extension, H. E. Clark on, G M, 
ar 
Organisation of Public Elementary Educa- 
tion, and the Free Question, Hon. L. 
Stanley on, New R. Mar 
The Next Step in Education, C. K. Adams 
on, F, Feb 
Compulsory Greek, Prof. E. A. Freeman on, 
Mac, Mar 
American Christian State Schools, Rev. T. J. 
Jenkins on, C W, Feb 
Egypt: - 
iene in Cairo, by W. M. Fullerton 


Elgin Sucties, NC, Mar 

Ewigration : 
The Theory of Retaeetion: Q J Econ, Jan 
Emigration in 1890, C J, M 
Emigration from New Ragiend to New Bruns- 

wick, M A H, Feb 

English People, ‘Development of, Prof, E. A. 
Freeman on, Chaut, Mar 

Epitaphs, C, Mar 


— Reformation jepitephs, Rev. F. L. 
mghes on, NH, M 
Fair ir Oh elia of . Highland Glen, by W. Hodg- 
atR,M 


yew Sede, 
Oa John Wesley, C R, M: 
On Sir Edwiu Arnold's “ Light of the World,” 
Long, Mar 
On Weckuinates Abbey, Sun M, Mar 
I, Lad, Mar 
Finance : 


Our Money Manufactory, Str, F 
Can England gi 7» Trade? by J. A. 
Hobson, Nat R, M: 
Fisheries Disputes : 
Behring Sea Question, J. Bell on, Nat R. _ 
The Seal Islands of Behring Sea, F. H. H 
Guillemard on, Mur, Mar 
Fishers on Land, L'T, Mar 
Flag Signals at Sea, C J, Mar 


On the ~ Discoveries on the Planet Mars, 


A, Feb 
| Plax Industry of Ireland, C J, Mar. 
| Food: Renaissance Cookery, ‘sir A. H. Layard 
on, Mur, Mar 
Formative fi hadusnes, Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve 
on 
| Forster, 
Engineer, MC, 
France : 
The Outlook, by W. H. Hurlbert, F R, gl 


Wee. Geologist and Minirg 
Mar 


| Frémont Explorations, C M, Mar 








Our French Contemporaries, U § 
The Financial Relation of TT and “State, 
R, RB. Elliott on, AC Q, J | 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





| Fraser, Miss Caroline, an Ear’y A 
cess, Cos, 

| Freeman, Prof. E. A., on Compulsory Greek, 
Mac, Mar; on the Intellectual Development 
of the English People, Chaut, Mar 

French and English Literature, Contrasts 
between, by G. Saintsbury, Mac, Mar 

| Fro = and Dregs of Society, B. O. Flower on, A, 


Furness Abbey, K 0, Mar 

—" Life, Scientific Basis of Belief in, C D, 

Gambetta, T. Raleigh on, Lad. Feb 

Gambling : 
The Gambler, an Apology, Peter, Mar 
Gambling So. and their ‘Lools, by C. Bis- 

sell, Cos, F 

German ee. Studies in, M P, M: 

Gettysburg Thirty Years ater, by Count of 
Paris and others, N A R, Feb 

Gildersleeve, Prof. B. L., Autobiographical 
(Formative Influences), F, Feb 

Gladstone, W. E., Dr. Parker on, New R, Mar 
us Controvereial Method, Prof. Huxley on, 


Gold's a al Englandand India, Black, Mar 
Gosse, Edmund, a lg g- Sclolar, P F, Mar 
Gottingen in Prussia, LT, M 
Grain, Corney, Biographical, re S J, Mar 
Grande Chartrcuse, Mrs. Lecky on, N C, Mar 
Great Men: Their a "Li'e, by Rev. R. 
Schindler, K 0, Ma 
sg and Its Heligion, Dr. A. J. Japp on, S, 
Greek at the Universities, 
sities 
Greeley, Horace, Letters by. Lipp, Mar 
Greenland : 
Dr. Nansen’s Expedition, C J, Mar 
Groome, Archdeacon, A Suffolk Parson, Black, 


Mar 

Get, Mrs., Abdication of, H. D. Traill on, 
Nat R, Mar 

Gymnastics : 
‘The Place al ee saagnatsele in Physical Training, 


see under Univer- 


d, 
Gy Gace for Girls, Hy, Mar 
Haggard, Rider, Phren M, Mar 
Hastings, Warren, and his Libellers, W R, Mar 
Heaton, J. Henniker, on Postal and Telegraph 
Reforms, C R, M 
neees, English, Mrs. B. F. Scarlett on, Ant, 
ar 
Herbert, Hon. Auberon, on the Destruction of 
the New Forest, F R, Mar 
Herrnhut, Visit to, Sun M, Mar 
Heredity, H. F. Osborn on, A M. Mar 
History : 
The Economic Side of History, by H. de B. 
Gibbins, W R, Mar 
The History of Historical Writi ing > America, 
by Dr. J. F. Jameson, N E M, F 
The Demand for Education in Cabtliieen 
History, by Dr. Jay, M AH, F 
Home Colonisation, J. Mavor on, Tin, Mar 
Home for the Dying, Dr. A. 7, Schofield on, 
CR, Mar 
Home Rule, see under Scotland 
Hospitals : 
The Children’s Hospital, Str, Feb 
Hospital Nursing, see under Nurses 
Hote cpping Sisters, Rev. 8. Baring-Gould on, 


Henne W. D., 
Mar 


Howitt, Mary, Mdme. B. Parkes Belloc on (Ina 
Walled Garden), Pater, Mar 
Huxley, Prof.,on Mr. Gladutont’s Ceiskebversial 
Method, N C, Mar 
Hydrophobia and od eS Order, G. J. 
Romanes on, C R, M 
Ibsen, Henrik : 
A Scene from h's 
Herford on, C R, M: 
Tmperial Federation, po ile Colonies 
India : 
The Beginnings of Dutch Commerce, Cal R, 
J 


‘“* Moods,” Six Poems by, Harp, 


<P ee 0. HH. 


an 

German View of the pereuee of India, by 
Capt. E.S. May, US M, M 

The Uptank Curse, Bishop elk on, Chaut, 


Mar 
sg = Women of India, Lady Dufferin on, N C, 
Hindu Marriage and good Law, T. Vijaya- 


Raghavan on, Nat R. M 
Indian Weird Doings, CJ. Mar 
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yuld on, 
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n (Ina 
oversial 


» G. J. 


Cc. H. 


Cal R, 
dia, by 
Chaut, 
n, NC, 
Vijaya- 








XUM 


we 
i : Ireland, by A. Maconachie, 
-_ Lad, Mar 

Trish kin 2. J. Clancy on, CR, Mar 

Ireland's Cause, Ireland's Leader, Mgr. 


O Reilly on, AC Q, Jan 
lish Parliaments. Ir E R, M 





A Week in Ireland, by. ri ‘eas. High M, Mar 


Italy Revisited, G W, M 
Jamaica Exhibition, Sir n. A. B.ake on, N AR, 
Feb 
Japan : 
Sir Edwin Arnold on, Serib, Mar 
A Day in Kyoto, by R. Hocwonthe, EI, Mar 
Political = :Ogress : 
Dr. W. E. Gr'ffis on, F, Feb 
Jephson, A. ¢ Mou t-ney, on } is March in 
frica with a Starving Column, Serib, Mac 
Jews, The, 
Russia and, see under Russia 
Journalism : 
var Leading Articles are Written, C SJ, 


Justic 
= Belipse of Justice, by Francis Peek, C R, 


peranagh, A. M., an Irish Landlord, Black, 
,° . 
Kinglake, A’ex. Wm., T B, Mar 
Kipling, Rudyard, 
tories of, J. M. Barrie on, C R, Mar 
Koch, Dr., see uuder Consumpt.oa 


Krilov, Ivan, Russian Fabulist, C. 
on, Cal R, Jan 


Labvur Questions : 
Pe of Labour and Capital, Syd Q, De: 


Jchn.ten 


State Ov ged of Industries, M. Georgie en, 

at, F 

The _Paawy of Latour in relation to Economic 
Theory, by J. Bonar, Q J Econ, Jan 

Tne Impolicy of Strikes, KE. M. Stevens oa, 


W R, Mar 
The Railway Strike in Scotland, Prof. J. 8. 
Nicholson on, Lad, Mar 
D. Balsillie on, Lad, Feb 
The Australian Strike, H. H. a on, 
by J. D. Fitzgerald, N C, Ma 
Pieketing and Coercion, G. Howell on, Mur, 


Mar 
Mistaken labour Legislation, G. Howell on, 
New R, M 
Lace- -making i in Teetand, M. Griffin on, M, Mar 
Land Question : 
R. B. Haldane on, Lad, Feb 
re ens the Land, Lord Vernon on, 


C, Mar 
Iangland, William, and “Piers the Plow- 
man,” W. H. D. Adamson, Y M, Mar 
—. E. B. Who is he? by W. Henry, Pater, 
ar 
Lavigerie, Cardinal, and the French Republic, 
Mgr. Schroeder on, AC Q, Jan 
Raw and the Lawyers 
~~ ~waene be Honest ? by H. Greene, NAR, 
'e 
Lea, Henry C., pase Historian, by Dr. T. Biu- 
quillon, AC ‘QJ. 
Le ghton, Sir Frederick, Ata, Mar 
Literature : 
The Contrasts of English and French Litera- 
ture, by G. Saintsbury, Mac, Mar 
Lodbrog, Regner, M C, Mar 
Lyly, John, Lad, Mar 


MacDonald, George, as a Poet, Black, Mar 
Macedoniag Question, A. Humle-Beaman on, 


FR, 
Magic Lantern : 
item. Services, Rev. W. A. Wickham on, 
’ r 
Malthusian Idea: 
. E. Gladstone on, A R, Feb 
H. P. Someroy on, A R, Feb. 
Marriage and the Marriage Laws: 
~— nore he Ly not Marry, by Mrs. K. G. 
ells, N ‘eb 
On neniane Wie Y M, Mar 
How Marriage affects a Woman’s Property, 
haut, Mar 
Onemanineons Marriages, Dr. S. A. Strahan 
on, Mar 
Hindu Marriages, see under India 
8 Planet, see under Ast romemny 
Martial and his fimes, by Dr. J, P 


. Steele, Esq. 
Feb 


Mis'ngham, H. W., Wanted a New Charter 


New R, Mar 





| Mattei, Count, and his Cancer Cure, see under 





INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Cancer 


Missions : 
gS Aim of Missions, by H. Dyer, Scots. 


The Historical Geography of the Christian 
a by Prof. H. W. Hulbert, Mis R, 


c 
Plea for the Extended Use of the Press in 
Indian Missions, by Rev. W. St. C air Tis- 
dall, Ch Mis I, Mar 


| Morals and Fig Leaves, by Helen London, A, 
Feb 


Mormonism : 
Symposium et Salt Lake City, O D, Jan 
Sbail Alien Mormons be made Citizens ? OD, 


Jan 
Morris, William, 
Wm. Clarke on, NE M. Feb 


| Mozart, W. Pole on, Scrib, Mar 
| Muqaddam of Spins, Black ,Mar 


Murchison, Sir R. I., 1792-i871, 
Geographer, M A H, Feb 


Nationalism : 
Public Works and Nationalism, E. H. Rogers 
on, Nat, Feb 
Nationality in Music, F. Korbay on, Happ, 
ar 
Natural Historg : 
Bird and Beast Poachers, C, Mar 


Geologist and 


Navy: 
The British Navv of 1889-91, Adm. Sir Gco. 
Elliot on, U S M, Feb 
The Newess Factor in Naval Warfare, 
W. L. Clowes, US M, Feb 
Should Commiesions be given to Naval War- 
rant Officers ? Symposium on, US M, Feb 
The Present Position of British and Foreign 
Armour, by Capt. O. Browne, U S M, Feb 
Famous Naval Figure-head Relics, C F M, 
Mar 
Newcastle, Siege and Capture of, M C, Mar 
New Forest, Dcs ruction of, Hon, A. He bert 
on, F R, Mar 
Newman, Cardinal. 
His Early Life, M, Mar 
Nicaragua Canal, C J, Mar 
Novels, see under Fiction 


by 


| Nurses: 


Hospital Nursing, Mrs. Hunter on, EJ. Mar 
Ths London Hospt'al and its Nurses, W. H. 
Wilkins on, Nat R, Mar 


Op‘um Curse in India, Bishop Hurst on, Chaut. 
Mar 


Pa'ua: The cg and his Master, by H. 
Nisbet, F R, Mar 
Parnell, C. Se, see also under Trish Leadership 
Deposition of, J. McCarthy on. N A R, Feb 
Rise and Fall of, T. Healy cn, New R, Mar 
Pauperism andthe Poor Law : 
Prof. Tucker on, A R, Feb 
Thoughts on Poor I _ Legislation, by Louisa 
Twining, NH, M 
Persian Literature : 
The Ruba’ iyat of Abii Sa’ id, C. J. Pickering 
on, Nat R, Mar 


| Pessimism as a System, R. M. Wenley on, 


| Popes, 


C R, Mar 
Phantasms. Alfred Russell Wallace on, A, Feb 
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Race Problems of Am+‘rica : 
ba 20g Churches and ae > the Suuth, 
by L. B. C. Wyman, N E M, F 
Tie Red Pitan —-. the White, A. ‘a. Bradley, 
on, Mac, Ma 
The 7 Ccolnens and the Indians, by H. Price, 


Raf. A at Home (“Rylands and Co., 
Unlimited”), Nat R, Mar 
Railways: 


Reform in Railroad Passenger Fares, E. J. 
James on, Q@ J Econ, Jan 
Railioad Problems of the Immediate Future, 
by A. T. Hadley, A M, Mar 
Railway Strike, see under Labour 
Raleigh’s a A Roancke Id., Dr. S. B. 
Werks on, M A’H, F 
Recruit‘ng Prob'em, = OF rboes on, N C, Mar 
— M., and the Kings of Israel, Ir. E R. 


Rn ~ Cookers, Sir A. H. Layard on, Mur, 


Mar 
——, ee His “Abelard and Heloise,” 
Brett on (a Subject for we 
} aa ay * Mar 
Rest and Exerc’se, C J, Mar 


| Rine ge Gifts to Laat U.S.A., A. R. Wil- 


| Ruba ’ 


| 


| St. Elias Mt., 


lard on, N EM, F 
Rossetti, Dar-te Gabriel, 
Sonnets, T B, Mar 

Rossetti and the Moralists, F % Mar 

iyat. of Abu Sa’ id, C. J, Pickering on, 
Nat R, Mar 

Russia: The ie and the J+ ws. S a. Mar 
Religious Persecut‘on, L. H. 

“ Rylands and Co., Unlimited” (The Radical at 
Home), Nat R, Mar 

and its Glaciers, M. B. 


Note on his Louvre 


Kerr on, 


Serib, 


r 
| St. Johnsbury. Vermont, a Mo*el oy England 


Village, by E. A. Start, N E M. F 
Salmon Lei-tering, J. Purves on, Nat R, Mar 


| Salvatien Army: 





| 


Photography: Amateur Portraiture in Photo- | 


graphy, Cos, Feb 
Photograpby at Night, C J, Mar 
Landscape Photography. 0, Mar 
The Toning Process, W Photo M, Feb7 
Picketing and Coercion, Geo. Howell on, Mur, 


Mar 

Poets and Old Age, P L, Feb 

Ponds and Lakes, | ~~ -guaadiamaiaas of, S. Parsons, 
jun., on, Serib, M: 

Poor Law, see aia Penperiem 

Sepulchral Monuments of, 
Gregorovius on, Esq, Feb 

Popular In titutions: How Some of them 
Began, C J, Mar 

Portraits of Celebrities, Str. Feb 

Portuguese Peasantry, Black, Mar 


Prof. F. 


| 
is 





Postal and Telegraph Reforms, J. Henniker | 


Heaton, on CR 

Poverty, Advantages of, by Andrew Carnegie, 
NC, Mar 

P-yehical Research : 
What are Phantasms? By A. R. Wallace, 


. Feb 











The Secret of & Salvation Army, 
Balsil'ie, Lad, Fet 
“In Darkest England,” 

C W, Feb 
The Froth and the Drege, 
A, Feb 
Samea, T. Trood on, Syd Q, D 
Schandein, Mrs. Emil, ty ‘a wh Western 
Mansion), Cos, Feb 
Science : 
Women’s Wo:k > Sevens, by S. A. Under- 
wood, NE M, F 
Scimor, Cardinal, Primate of Hungary, Lamp, 
Mar 
Sectland : 
Crofter Migration. Black. Mar 
Home Rule, H. Gow cn, Scots, Mar 
Seott, Sir Walter. 
Journal of, D. F. Hannigan on, W R, Mar 
me Fisheries and Seal Islands of B- ~hring Sea, 
H. Guillemard on, Mur, Mar; T, 
South ell on, G M, Mar 
Shakespeare 
The Comedy of Errors, A Lang on, Harp, 


by D. 
Rev. G. Simmons on, 


by B. O. Flower, 


Mar 
St akespearcan Richards, Geo. Morley on, Lad, 
Feb 
Shetland: The Ancient Church, G. Goudie on, 
Scots, Mar , 
Ship Baitways, Sir Benjamin Baker on, NC, 
M: 


ar 
| Silehester, Rev. G. B. Johns on, Sun. M. Mar 
Sist ig a Hotels, Rev. S. Bar'ng-Gould on, 
NH, M 
Smith, Ticceniee @. H Ttarer, A 8, Feb 
| Social Reform and the Socialists, by Dr. BR. E. 
Thempson, Chaut. Mar 
Sondan: The Crisis in the Eastern Soudan, 
H. E. M. Stutfield on, F R, Mar. 
Stead, W. T.. on General Booth, Sun M, Mar 
Steamship Lines,—The South Atlantic and 
Magellan’s Stra‘ts, Mor.ey Rober.s on, Mur, 
Mar 
Stites, Ez'a, New England ———— and his 
Experiences «uring the Revolution, by Mrs. 
A. L. Hill, N E M, Feb 
Sri! es, see under Labour 
Pen by re M., Lad, Mar 
Sunday Question : 
i yo of Sabbath Reform in 1890, Rev, W. 
F. Crafts, on, O D, Jan 
The The: ology of a Sacred Day, G. F. Genung 
on, AR, Feb 
Swinburne, A. S., 
Poems by : Inscriptions for the Four Sides of 
a Pedestal, F R, Mar 
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Talore Memoirs, C M, Mar 
Sir C. Dilke on, Mak. * a 
H. de citys A on, Cos, 
aay gl ‘eforms, F , ee Heaton on, 


Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 
tifie Temperance Instruction in Public 
Schools, 0 D, Jan 
“— Catholic Temyerance Movement, Ir E R, 


qennyeon, font. Poem by, New R, Mar 
Thamés Police, ‘A Nigh’ with, Str, Fe> 
Theatres and the Drama: 

Realism on the Stage, W. J. Lawrence on, 


W R, Mar 
Theobald, M s., C. J. Ward on, Tin, Mar 
Theology : 
Recent, Oxford Theology, F.C, Conybeare on, 
, Mar 
Theos »phy : 
Is Theosophy Pantheism ? Luc, Feb 
Theosophy and on Evidences, by Mrs. A. 
Besant, Luce, F 
Thoreau's re 1 of Simplicity, H. S. Salt on, 
Pater, Ma 
Tibet : ‘Throw h Eastern Tib ™ C M, Mar; 
Women of Eastern Tibet, L T, Mir 
Tobaceo Tax, F. L. Olmsted oa, Q J Eco, Jan 
Tolstoi, Count i Niko'ai Palkin, by, Gos, Feb 
Toole, J. L., Reminisvences of, Syd Q, Dec. 90 
Touraine Chateaux, Cos, Feb. 
Trade : Can E tant eas her Trade? by J. A. 
~ Hobson, Nat 


Typewriting as an ng TERROR for Women, | 


LT, Mar 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


United States : 
The Vanishing Surplus, Senator J. G. Carlisle 
on, F, Feb 
The Silver Question io, by J. Seli n, 
NAR Fes ned ne 
“A Deliberative Body,” 
NAR, Feb 


Parliamentary Obstruction, H. C. Lodge on, 
NC. Mar 


by Sy eaker Reed, 


Universities : 
The State wig 4 in America, G. E. 
Howard on, A M, M 
C.mpuls ry Greek, Prof. E. A. F e man on, 
Mac, Mar 
Vatican, see under Catholic Church 
Veotilation, Warminy, _ Lighting, 
Doug!as Galton on, Hy. M 
Verein fiir Se yam: 
Q J Econ, J: 
Verlaine, Poet, 2. Delille on, F R, Mar 
Vo'taire and St, Paul G. Barnett Smith on, S, 
ar 
Wallace, Alfrei Russell, on Phantasms, A. eee 
Walpole, Hor:c>, His Twin Wives, TB, M 
War, Study of, Lord Wolsel y on, US M, Mar 
Ward, Wiltr'd, on a New Phase ia Keligious 
Controversy, Pater, Mar 
Water: Is Thames Water Fit to Drink ? Hy, 


Sir 


bo Phili,povichon, 





Mar 
Magee Supply of London, Sir Tho. H. Farrer 


1. New R, Mar 
“Water in the United States, T. L. James on, 


Cos, F 


White, Richard Grant, F, 


- 


py. Stephenson on, Sun M, | 
v. H. P. Hughes on, aM Me Mar 

Sechiesenn Farrar on. C & Mar ~ 

R. E. Prothero on, G W, Mar 

Rev. J. Telford on, Fi, Mar 


Wessex Folk, by T. Hardy, Harp, Mar 
Westminster 
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